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Lntroduction 


Initially seen as driven by the basest of motives or lurking criminal 

instincts, the rioting crowd in history has been elevated in more 

recent works to the status of a social group with its own distinctive 

identity, interests and aspirations. The historian studying popular 

violence now looks beyond the bloodshed to ask why and how a 

riot happened, to see not just the catastrophe and chaos, but its 
underlying meaning and structure. It is in this context that the pre- 
sent work proposes to analyse the features of continuity and 
change in a distinct form of violence in South Asia—the communal 
riots between Hindus and Muslims during the first four decades of 
the twentieth century in British Bengal. 

Both in terms of social geography and political developments 
Bengal occupied a crucial place in the evolution of communal poli- 
tics in the subcontinent. By the turn of the twentieth century 
Bengal had one of the largest concentrations of Muslims in India. 
Although economically more backward in comparison to their 
other Indian coreligionists, the Bengal Muslims were among the 
first to be organized politically to voice their rights as Muslims; 
Bengal had one of the worst records of Hindu-Muslim conflict; 
Bengal was the only state where the Muslim League managed to 
form relatively stable ministries in the two crucial decades preced- 
ing the end of the British Raj. An examination of communal riots in 
Bengal can thus make a significant contribution to our understand- 
ing of the evolution and growth of communalism in India. The 
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years 1905 and 1947 have been selected as analytical boundaries of 
the present study because they constitute important landmarks in 
the history of modern Bengal—an unsuccessful attempt to divide 
the province in 1905, but its eventual partition in 1947. 

The major issues investigated are: how the conjunction of paliti- 
cal, social and economic factors accelerated the interaction between 
élite and popular ‘communalism, thereby creating the necessary 
background for the riots; how the riots lost their initial relatively 
spontaneous and class characteristics and became ly communal 


social groups at some points pele the riots; and, finally, how the 
riots promoted communal consciousness at various levels of society 
and polity, thus serving as a necessary prelude to the truncated set- 
tlement of 15 August 1947. The study seeks to recover the expe- 
riential dimension of the Bengal riots—that moment when agents 
engaged in conscious collective action—and scrutinize the assump- 
tion that riots were a set of predetermined reflex actions!. It will 
also attempt to offer explanations of why certain targets and 
symbols were chosen during a riot and why various groups with 
conflicting interests so readily rallied round particular symbols 
and rituals such as ‘idolatry’, the ‘cow’ and the playing of music 
before mosques. Sometimes traditions were invented to reinforce 
Conn solidarity’. For example, the question of music before 
mosques’, which had hardly bothered inhabitants in some areas 
for hundreds of years, was raised as a central point of communal 
dissension over most of the province by the 1930s. It is hence 
necessary to identify the changing popular perceptions of the riots 
and their role in the moral order of the people, the development of 
new symbols and identities around which these perceptions were 
organized, and the construction of new cultural forms through 
which these-gained public expression‘. In attempting this, I have 
dealt not so much with the origin or roots of communalism as a 
pan-Indian phenomenon as with tracing its changing forms of violent 
expression. The first recorded communal riot in modern Bengal 
had occurred in the industrial suburb of Calcutta in May 1891. It 
was followed by the Bakr-Id disturbances of 1896 and the Tala 
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outbreak in 1897°, both in working class areas. Studies of these 
riots have already shown how an embryonic labour protest could 
often take the form of ‘community’ rather than ‘class’ conscious- 
ness°. I propose to explore such interactions of communal, class 
and even national consciousness in Bengal, as expressed through 
the Hindu-Muslim riots during the period under consideration. I 
have, however, left out the riots between Muslims and Namasudras 


because evidence on them is scanty, and segmentation of Namasudras 


has problems of its own’. 


Chapter One examines the growth of communalism in twentieth 
century Bengal in the light of political, social and economic dynamics 
of the region. The responsibility of the British administration, the 
socio-economic grievances of the Muslims, the impact of the 
Islamic reform and Hindu revivalist movements, the developments in 
institutional politics and the role of the press—all were part of a 
broader context which contributed to the growth of communal 
tensions in Bengal. During a particular riot itself, as the present 
work will illustrate, the colonial officials discriminated in favour of 
one communal group against another. By 1946-7, when the com- 
munal conflict had reached alarming proportions, the British were 
determined not to be ‘disturbed into action”. Jawaharlal Nehru 
thus ascribed the acceleration of communal violence on the eve of 
India’s independence to the British official policy of ‘masterly 
inactivity”. 

Communalism in Indian politics was initially expressed in élite 
conflicts over education, jobs and political concessions". But com- 
munalism also had a popular dimension. Detailed research by 
Rafiuddin Ahmed, for example, has shown how the tensions fol- 
lowing a ‘clash’ between the traditionalists and fundamentalists of 
the early and mid-nineteenth century imparted a strong Islamic 
identity to the Bengali Muslims''. He particularly emphasizes the 
role of the mullas (Muslim theologians) in this connection. One 
indication of the growing sense of identity among the Bengali 
Muslims at the turn of the twentieth century was an increasing sub- 
stitution of Arabic and Persian names for the local first names which 
had for so long been common among the poorer Muslims!?. On 
the other hand, the revitalization of the Arya Samaj at the all-India 
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level and the spread of Hari Sabhas, Sanatan Dharma Sabhas and 
the cow-protection movement at the provincial level in the late 
nineteenth century provided channels for the assertion of Hindu 
revivalism and orthodoxy!3. Recent works have also shown that 
some of the apparently ‘modernistic’ and ‘secular’ movements in 
nineteenth century Bengal reinforced Hindu revivalism'*. These 
movements were almost exclusively Hindu in composition and 
emphasized the theory of ‘Muslim tyranny’ in medieval India 
which was supposedly ended only by the British Raj. The attempts 
of neo-Hindus to purge Hindu religion of ‘medieval crudities’ and 
‘superstitions’ often meant alienation from such syncretistic tradi- 
tions as worship ofthe common holy men and participation in 
each others’ festivals./ 

Elite and popular communalism were not, however, mutually 
exclusive. It was, in fact, the interaction between the two which 
determined to a large extent the shape of communal violence in 
Bengal. This interrelationship was present throughout the province, 
but it was its conjuncture with certain specific and often local cir- 
cumstances which determined the place and time of communal 
outbreaks. As it turned out, the major riots in twentieth century 
Bengal were concentrated in Calcutta and the eastern and northern 
districts of the province (see the frontispiece map). 

In exploring the continuities and changes in the pattern of riot- 
ing in Bengal, attention will be focused on the major outbreaks of 
the period, with minor riots discussed within the context of the 
broad phases of the development of communal politics. The second 
chapter thus contains a detailed examination of the 1906-7- 
Mymensingh riot which serves as a starting- 
study on the complexities of communal violen 
break demonstrated a strong class basis of t 
attacks on their Hindu economic superiors. 
communal aspects of the crowd behaviour 
bining these two apparently contradicto 
communal—the Mymensingh episode an 
first phase of communal rioting in twent 

The riots in Calcutta, Pabna and Dac 
are the subject- 


point for the present 
ce in Bengal. This out- 
he Muslim peasantry’s 
At the same time, certain 
were manifest. By com- 
ry trends—the class and 
ticipated the nature of the 
ieth century Bengal. 

ca between 1918 and 1926 
matter of the third chapter. These incidents reflected 
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in varying degrees the convergence of community and class iden- 
tities. Out of that conjunction arose a tendency where politics 
created circumstances when riots were coloured but not necessarily 
created. The Calcutta violence of September 1918-began from 
‘below’, despite strong disapproval from the established leaders of 
both communities. It manifested mutually contradictory crowd- 
leadership perceptions and shifting levels of violence. The immediate 
cause of the outbreak was a passage in an Anglo-Indian newspaper 
which the Muslims found insulting; once the riot spread it became a 
Muslim assault on the symbols of colonial ‘and economic oppression. 
The violent crowd consisted almost exclusively of upcountrymen 
from the lower social order, a characteristic of the Calcutta riots 
until the 1940s. The next spate of major rioting in 1926 was triggered 
off by the question of music in front of mosques in Calcutta, Pabna 
and Dacca. Both the Calcutta and Dacca outbursts were urban 
episodes which not only displayed a coexistence of class and com- 
munal features, but also indicated growing connections with the 
organized world of politics!®. The Pabna disturbance was, how- 
ever, significantly different. Although its immediate cause was an 
organized Hindu religious procession in the town, it quickly spread 
to the countryside where the outbreak exhibited spontaneity and 
ended as an uprising of Muslim peasants against Hindu landlords 
and money-lenders. 
The fourth chapter concerns the years between 1927 and 1931 
which witnessed a further extension of the politicization process 
initiated in the post-Khilafat period!® and a greater fracturing of 
élite identity'’. The riots in this phase were certainly constructs of 
the new atmosphere but they still retained some of the characters 
of the earlier outbreaks. The Patuakhali and Ponabalia episodes of 
1927 demonstrated considerable interaction between organized 
and unorganized politics. The Dacca riot of May 1930 shared 
many features with its 1926 predecessor, although the involvement 
of institutional political leaders on the Muslim side was now 
stronger. The Kishoreganj violence of July 1930, however, 
marked a major return to the phase of class-based rural conflict. 
The Chittagong disturbance in 1931 was essentially imposed from 
above, the local officials having a hand in arousing the Muslim 
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populace against their Hindu neighbours, especially those with 
nationalist connections. 

The Dacca outburst of 1941 marked a turning point in the history 
of Hindu-Muslim strife in Bengal, and hence has been treated 
separately in the fifth chapter. It signalled the transition to a new 
phase of rioting. Some of the earlier characteristics of collective 
violence continued, but expressions of national and class identities 
gave way to mass actions which expressed communal cohesion 
and antipathy toward the other community. While the predominant 
section among the Muslim political élite tended to rally around the 
Muslim League, activities of the mullas and other forms of 
popular mobilization resulted in increasing vertical solidarity among 
the Bengali Muslims on the question of Pakistan as a separate 
Muslim state. The riot reflected a rapid religious colouring of politics, 
a trend which characterized institutional politics in Bengal in the 
1940s. The rioters in 1941 were more organized and connections 
between organized politics and the crowd were clearer; even the 
slogans raised by the crowd echoed this development. Such features 
as forcible religious conversions and marriages indicated the 
stronger communal and religious motivations of the rioting 
crowd. 

Chapter Six is concerned with the penultimate and worst phase 
of communal violence in pre-independent Bengal. The Great Calcutta 
Killing of August 1946, followed by the violence in Noakhali seven 
weeks later, began the spate of partition riots which plagued large 
parts of the country and helped to prepare the ground for the srun- 
cated settlement. The Calcutta and Noakhali outbreaks completed 
the convergence between élite and popular communalism, and 
were significantly different from all the preceding instances of 
Hindu-Muslim violence. The 1946 riots were organized and over- 
tly communal; religious and political, and not class or economic 
considerations, primarily determined the crowds’ choice of the 
targets of attack; the Europeans and public property were left 
untouched. The crowd no longer consisted mostly of the subordinate 
social groups but was an admixture of people from both the upper 
and lower social strata. Whereas in previous Calcutta riots the 
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crowd was largely of upcountry origin, August 1946 saw the first 
large-scale participation of Bengali Hindus and Muslims in com- 
munal violence. Institutional political leaders now also directly 
mobilized the crowd and incited acts of arson. A separate section 
on the aftermath of the two riots emphasizes an interesting histori- 
cal conjuncture: while the continued sporadic clashes between the 
two communities since October 1946 appeared to reconcile broad 
sections of society to the inevitability of the partition of the pro- 
vince and the subcontinent, the British officials became aware of 
the difficulties of controlling the situation with their existing 
resources!8. The result was ‘Freedom with Partition’. 

The Conclusion summarizes the major findings of the present 
research and relates them to a theoretical framework for under- 
standing communal outbreaks—a framework which links the 
changing forms of rioting to socio-economic and political develop- 
ments and emphasizes the interplay of imperialist policies with 
factors relating to the popular consciousness in the growth of com- 
munalism in Bengal. It must, however, be emphasized that there 
was no uniform progress towards separatist politics. Until the last 
moment there were constant oscillations between nationalist and 
separatist politics: Hindu-Muslim united fronts against imperialism 
alternating with bouts of internecine fighting. Ultimately during 
those crucial days of the 1940s the politics of separatism won its 
day. This helped, what might be called, the passive revolution of 


August 1947. 


Communalism in the context of Hindu-Muslim antagonism has 
been viewed in terms of the political experience of India. Neverthe- 
less, studies on this phenomenon tend to fall into one of several 
stereotypes. The two-nation theory asserts that there had never 
been a confluence of Hindu and Muslim civilizations and that the 


atist movement which led to the establishment of 


Muslim separ. 
i, 


Pakistan was, therefore, a natural and expected developmen 
Some western sociologists have argued that although Hindus and 
Muslims had lived together peacefully for centuries there were 
insufficient mutual values to constitute a society. The Congress, it 
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is argued, failed in its political vision and style to reconcile this 
cleavage and ultimately could not mobilise general Muslim support”? 
Recently some Indian scholars have extended this premise to relate 
the rise of communalism under British rule to 


the longstanding separativeness of the religious networks, the acute 
social distance expressing a high level of social antagonism between 
Muslims and Hindus, the lapse of .. . integrative political and adminis- 
trative ties, and the growth of communally homogeneous neighbour- 
hoods in the new metropolitan centres". 


Another recent contributor to the debate has drawn attention to 
the ‘incidence of communal conflict’ in pre-colonial India between 
1700 and 1860, though he admits that this need not be taken as an 
endorsement of the two-nation theory since there could be no 
‘necessary antithesis between forms of syncretic religious practice 
and communal violence”. 

Opposed to this thesis of communal conflict as a pre-colonial 
phenomenon is the argument that it was the British policy of 
‘divide and rule’ which fostered Muslim separatism as a counter- 
poise to the development of a united nationalist movement”. 
Communalism is here considered as a purely modern phenome- 
non, the product of the capitalist era which emerged from specific 
policies sparked off by British colonialism2*. A distinction is made 
between communal politics and communal tension: communal 
politics were ‘long-term, persistent and continuous’, involving 
mainly the middle classes, landlords and bureaucratic elements ”, 
whereas communal tension (of which riot is considered a typical 
example) ‘was spasmodic and usually directly involved the lower 
classes only’. The crowd ina riot: 


were usually the urban poor and lumpen and goonda (tough) elements, 
though in a few cases the peasants were also involved. There was 
seldom any physical participation by the middle and upper classes, 
though they often lent material and moral support to... . participants. 
However, once the frenzy abated... normal relations were restored 
among the persons involved”*. 


Communalism has been described as ‘the false consciousness of 
the historical process of the last 150 years”’. It was a distorted 
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reflection of the aspirations, fears and sentiments of sections of the 
Indian people”. 

A rom another viewpoint communalism is explained as a product 
of an attempt by the backward Muslim community to “get a fair 
share’ within the structure of the British Raj’. By creating ‘new 
arenas of local power’ the British constitutional reforms of the 
twentieth century are believed to have caused the development 
and realigament of communalist forces®. A rising Muslim élite 
challenged the entrenched position of the Hindu bhadralok. The 
result of this élite competition was mobilization along communal 
lines3!. This model has been expanded to argue that competition 
for jobs between the ‘centre’ (Calcutta) and ‘periphery’ (the hin- 
terland) in a colonialist framework initiated modern communal 
tensions in Bengal which later led to communal political move- 


ments”. 
Other researchers on communalism insist on the primacy of the 


economic factor, and analyse the role of religion in social life only 
in the context of the ‘study of the actual labour processes... the 
ecology of a region...the given technology... (and the) social 
organisation of labour utilisation’. Attempts have also been made 
to explain organized communal politics in Bengal in terms of its 
agrarian structure—a predominantly Hindu landowning and 
money-lending class against a Muslim tenantry. A Cambridge 
thesis, for example, explains the 1946 ‘communal holocaust’ in 
Eastern Bengal in the context of the breakdown of the traditional 
economic ‘symbiosis’ between the Muslim small-holding peasants 
and their Hindu trader and talukdar creditors™, 

Most of the projections discussed above consider communal and 
religious conflicts as similar categories. But despite connections bet- 
ween religion and communalism, religious and communal iden- 
tities are not identical®. The former concerns personal allegiance to a 
set of practices and dogmas, often in search of a reward from a 
transcendental reality: Communalism, on the other hand, entails 
individual commitment to the special interests of a religious com- 
munity in order to gain worldly advantages at the expense of other 
communities. Religious violence is provoked by sectarian and 
doctrinaire differences; communal animosities are primarily moti- 
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vated by conflicts over political power and economic resources*. 


What have usually been called pre-colonial communal riots were 
actually more religious than communal. ) 

The present study re-examines the concept of ‘community’ in 
the-context of the confrontation of an essentially Hindu with an 
exclusively Muslim group. Recent western studies have shown 
that community cannot be conceived either as an organic unity or 
as a religious and political totality to which class interest‘and disunity 
are alien. The community cannot be taken as an externally given 
fact. It is ‘relational’, made possible by a ‘series of mediated relation- 
ships’’. A community is formed when a group of people share 
something in common which distinguishes them from members of 
other groups and the shared element becomes the primary referent 
of identity. Members of a community need not always share the 
same values or goals. The nature of community thus embodies a 
sense of discrimination—a feeling of what Barth has described as 
being encircled by a boundary within which members are sup- 
posed to act®’, The consciousness of a community is encapsulated 
in the perception of its boundaries through the construction of 
symbols”. Community is not a geographical assertion of fact; its 
distinctiveness and boundary lie essentially in the meanings which 
people attach to it, not in their structural forms. Representations of 
community can also be partial. For example, it has been shown 
that the rhetoric of community during the German Reformation 
was ‘relentlessly male”. 

Viewed in this perspective, a distinction needs to be made in 
Indian history between, on the one hand, community conscious- 
ness, wherein religion was seen as a means of ordering the world, 
and communalism, a more recent concept*!. Community con- 
sciousness usually did not, however, preclude the development of 
a strong syncretistic tradition either at the popular level or in the 
world of high culture*”. The worldview of the, people was ordered 
by local, largely inherited and socially enforced customs, some of 
which were derived from or reinforced by awareness of the great 
traditions’. Communalism; per-se though, was a product of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries which saw the gradual mani- 
festation of a sense of community in overtly separatist forms 
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involving a degree of intolerance for those outside the communal 
boundary. It has thus been shown that while in pre-modern 
times the confessional faith was never the primary referent of 
identity, the nineteenth century British conceptualization of Indian 
society as consisting of different religious communities, and attempts 
to use such categorization as a theoretical base for the pursuit of a 
policy to secure allies and ‘shore up imperial power, helped to con- 
vert it into a social reality”. To quote another scholar: 


Communalism essentially amounts to organising an exclusive reli- 
gious group on the basis of hostility to one or more of the others at the 
social level. The implied hostility becomes sharper when two or more 
groups have to live together and share common economic, political 
and other scarce resources”. 


An appreciation of the nature of transition from community 
consciousness to communalism in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries is crucial to an understanding of communal 
politics in modern India. A convenient way of attempting this is by 
relating the process to the changing but not necessarily a binary 
relationship between the organized and unorganized worlds of 
politics. The penetration of colonial rule into the indigenous society 
and economy on the one hand*’, and the endeavours of nationalist 
politicians to incorporate popular forms of collective behaviour 
into a wider struggle against imperialism on the other, meant that 
the world of organized politics had made significant inroads into 
the unorganized realm by the 1940s and incorporated large parts of 
the latter into its ‘own forms of power’. In this background once 
communalism made a headway in the institutional politics in 
Bengal following the ascendancy of the Muslim League after the 
1937 elections, the convergence of the tradition of popular protest 
with the world of organized politics increasingly assumed a com- 
munal configuration. How this convergence was reflected in the 
changing shape of communal rioting in the twentieth century is a 
major concern of this study. 


(The present work on communal rioting over a period of forty-two 
years may appear to be a deterministic development from primi- 
tive class-based outbreaks to sophisticated and organized overt 
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communal violence, However, this is not the case. But it needs to 
be stressed that communalism in Bengal was neither a static 
phenomenon nor did it lack discontinuities between the phases of 
change from general class violence to rcligio-social solidarities. 
Rather, communalism was a developing process the end product of 
which we study as an individual’s perception by 1947 of himself or 
herself as primarily a Hindu or Muslim, often either prior to or 
during a riot, whilst at other junctures loyalties of class or locality 
may intervene to obscure this overt communal self-perception. 
sesides, the partition of the subcontinent was in the last analysis 
an imperial decolonizing, decision in which communalism was 
used as a handy argument. As one English civilian confessed in the 
1940s: 
Jam afraid, therefore, that just at the moment when, perceiving the 
dangers, we ought to be actively mediating. between the two com- 
munities, clarifying the issues, privately suggesting solutions and pos- 
sible lines of agreement, and above all encouraging contacts between 
Hindu and Muslim politicians who have shown themselves to be 
moderate and practical, we shall remain inert and let things drift, until 
the whole problem becomes quite intractable’, 
The field would then be left clear for solving the problem ‘by 
agreement if possible; if not by force”. That was exactly what hap- 
pened in 1947. Penderel Moon—himself a British civil servant— 
admitted that ifin 1929 the British government had ‘boldly decided 
to treat Dominion Status as an immediate and not a distant objective 
and had set about with some immediate determination to frame a 
constitution’ based on few ‘transitional safeguards? and refrained 
from demonstrating ‘complacency’ to the demand for Pakistan 
from 1937 to 1942, the division of the country could have been 
perhaps avoided™. But from the British perspective in the context 
of the specific political situation of the 1940s, the policy of ‘Divide 
and Quit’ was the most attractive option. At a time when Great 
Britain was engaged in a full-blooded war with the Axis powers, 
and the Congress opted for ‘passive hostility’ and called for ‘Quit 
India’, the Raj could not afford to antagonize the only major loyalist 
political force in the subcontinent—the Muslim League. The British 
government now unleashed unparalled repressive measures 
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against the Congress, most of its front-ranking personalities finding 
themselves behind the bars. This was a boon for the League to 
consolidate its hold within its constituency, a process strengthened 
by an implicit British assurance of ‘reward’ for its commitment 
against the ‘threatened Hindu Raj’ of the Congress. Amidst such 
circumstances a clarification of the politics of religious violence 
occurred, the flashpoint for which was reached in August/September 
1946 in Bengal and in 1947 in the Punjab and some of its adjoining 
areas, such as the princely State of Bahawalpur”). 

While trying to focus the main attention on the changing tenor 
of communal violence, I have perhaps underplayed the force of 
nationalism and the repressive measures of imperialism, both of 
which were important ingredients for the political frame within 
which the riots occurred. Much of the communal rioting took place 
in periods of ‘retreat’ for mainstream nationalist agitations—a fact 
which gives considerable credence to Professor Chandra’s genera- 
lized statement: 


Communalism receded whenever the anti-imperialist struggle was at 

high tide, while it surged forth when this struggle was at ebb. 

The first major spate of Hindu-Muslim outbreak on a rather 
provincial scale took place in Bengal in 1926-7 when the political 
scene was bereft of major nationalist strides; the 1930s were years 
of ‘decline’ for the Bengal Congress® which again coincided with 
the riots in Dacca, Kishoreganj and Chittagong; the Dacca out- 
burst of 1941 and the subsequent Partition Riots of 1946-7 took 
place when the Muslim League had established itself in the realm 
of organized politics and imparted a political orientation to Muslim 
separatist aspirations. At another level, as has been indicated in the 
following chapters, the Raj made a skillful use of sectional schisms 
in Bengali society to weaken the nationalist challenge. In 1906-7 
the Muslim rioting crowd imbibed an impression of British sanc- 
tion against the Hindus who were out to frustrate the 1905 parti- 
tion scheme; in 1930 the Muslims of Dacca initially displayed con- 
siderable enthusiasm for the Civil Disobedience Movement but 
direct encouragement of local British officials to the communal 
separatist groups within the Muslim leadership contributed to a 
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general Muslim withdrawal from the Gandhian struggle; in Kishore- 
ganj in 1930 the mullas with communal orientation stepped into the 
scene only after the administration had imprisoned important 
nationalist and Communist activists of the region; in the Chittagong 
riot of 1931 there was a classic instance’of direct subaltern official 
incitement of Muslim anger against the revolutionary nationalists, 
conveniently branded as terrorists, most of whom tended to be 
Hindus. Not surprisingly, Sir John Strachey commented: 


The truth plainly is that the existence of these hostile (Hindu and 
Muslim) creeds side by side is one of the strong points in our political 
position in India>4. 

More candid was another official confession: 


We didn’t create the (communal) divisions, but our mere presence has 
helped to keep them alive; and both consciously and unconsciously 
we have made use of them for our own purposes®®. 


Not surprisingly, as the present analysis of the riots reveals, the 
police usually played a partial role. 

The present research is largely based on the Official Enquiry 
Reports of the riots, Settlement Reports, District Gazetteers, Census 
Reports, Court (legal) Records and various other official com- 
munications on the politico-economic situation. These sources are, 
however, supplemented by non-official accounts, including news- 
paper reports, personal memoirs and oral evidence of eyewit- 
nesses and participants. Some unofficial reports on particular riots 
have survived and they have been used as supporting evidence. 
Most of this source-material is available at the West Bengal State 
Archives, Calcutta, National Archives of India, Delhi, India Office 
Library, London, and the holdings at Oxford and Cambridge. A 
field trip to Bangladesh has also helped unearth local level records 
which yielded valuable data. During the last stage of writing this 
thesis I was fortunately able to examine some of the relatively 
little used United States Department files on the internal political 
situation in India during 1946-7. 

No published work can claim to be complete in its focus. Read- 
ing through this one, a particular astigmatism will become apparent. 
It has much more on Muslim and little on Hindu communal activity 
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and organization. As a result, a cavilling reader may like to argue 
that ‘the Muslims’ as a general category appear more communal, 
more violent, more aggressive than the community with whom 
they came into conflict; that the Hindus appear as victims; that the 
activities of the Hindu Mahasabha are criticized, but popular Hindu 
communalism has not been adequately discussed. Of course, I 
have not been able to find the sort of wealth of material, privately 
generated or officially recorded, on Hindu communalism, as has 
survived on its Muslim counterpart. There has been no dearth of 
search for such material. But I have not come across sufficient 
stores of pamphlets calling for strengthening of Hindu identity (as 
distinct from caste, e.g., Namasudra identity, which brings in the 
different dimension of sectarian elements within contradictions of 
communalism). The instances which I have found have been indirect. 
Some documents inciting Hindus to attack or destroy Muslim 
fortune or honour, are given in the text. If more are found in the 
future they should prove how communalism has the capacity to 
split up, amoeba-like, into mirror images—or breed each other. I 
do not distinguish between either. In any case, Hindu communalism 
was relatively subterranean and informal in its majority character, 
than the more direct defensiveness of Muslim communalism. It is 
this counterdependence of communalism that I have sought to 
focus on: a counterdependence of religious identities from which 
national consciousness still needs to free itself. 
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Source: Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI, Part-l, p. 156 


Map 2: Distribution of Muslims in early twentieth century Bengal 
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Community, Class and Consciousness: 


The Growth and Development of Communalism 
in Twentieth Century Bengal 
ge pe a ee 


A link between Muslim socio-economic grievances and the growth 
of communalism in Bengal has been the subject of much scholarly 
discussion!. Muslim peasants in Bengal found in Islam ‘the key 
vehicle’ to express their socio-economic discontent. This was not 
unusual in peasant societies where, as Karl Marx recognized, ‘the 
protest against real distress’ assumed the ‘alienated form of relig- 
ion”. 
~~ The 1872 Census of India formally revealed for the first time that 
nearly half of the total population in Bengal were Muslims, most of 
whom inhabited the marshy, low-lying tracts of eastern Bengal— 
the area corresponding to present-day Bangladesh. In some dis- 
tricts such as Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, Backerganj, Noakhali 
and Chittagong more than 60 per cent of the population were 
Muslims (see the map on p. 16). Their demographic predomi- 
nance was not, however, reflected in the socio-economic and political 
structures of the province. As a community they formed a small 
proportion of the urban populace (see the tabléon p. 19),most of 
them earning their livelihood as tenant farmers and agricultural 
labourers employed by Hindu zamindars andholders). 

In Mymensingh, for instance, Muslims formed 70 per cent of the 
populace but owned only 16 per cent of the land; in Backerganj the 
figures were 64.8 per cent and 10 per cent respectively. According to 
one estimate, out of a cash rental of eighty /akhs shared by zamindars 
and first grade tenure holders, half of the total sum went to just 
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twenty-five Hindus of the Saha, Nabashakh and Banik castes*. The 
position of the few Muslim landlords was constantly threatened by 
the subdivision of estates among female members of their families 
who, unlike their Hindu counterparts, were entitled to succession”. 
In Pabna district the upper-caste Hindus who comprised only 9 per 
cent of the population had a monopoly over land ownership, while 
the Muslims earned their livelihood as small cultivators and agricul- 
tural labourers, constantly suffering from insecurity of tenure and 
living at the mercy of their Hindu zamindars’. As the District Gazet- 
teers noted, ‘the ordinary occupancy ryot has, as a rule, no patta; 
the only documents from which he can produce titles are generally 
rent-receipts, and these do not show what land he holds”. Besides 
paying regular rent, the Muslim peasantry had to meet the burden 
of additional abwabs (cesses) for services or events ranging from 
remuneration of amlas (zamindari officials) to performance of puja 
(worship), and the opening of additional classes in schools to special 
occasions such as marriages or births in the zamindars’ families®. A 
tenant could not even dig tanks, build houses or remove trees 
without the zamindar’s permission which usually meant payment 
of an exorbitant salami (fee)®. Sometimes Muslim ryots were made 
to sign ‘registered Kabuliyats’, requiring them not to slaughter cattle 
on religious or social occasions!®. Still more binding was the Biswasi 
Khat, a bond by which the tenants guaranteed loyalty to their land- 
lords from generation to generation!’ Commenting on the 
abwabs in East Bengal, Ascoli, the Settlement Officer in Dacca!?, 
remarked: ‘... (it is) not the amount of rents (but the abwabs) that 
constitutes the evil of the (agrarian) system ...’. 

Hindu domination over the Muslim peasantry was buttressed 
by dependence of the latter on Hindu mahajans (money-lenders) 
for credit. Money-lending operations in the Bengal countryside 
were largely controlled by the Sahas or Marwaris'*. Landlords and 
mahajans were often one and the same’. Their rates of interest 
varied from 24 per cent to 50 per cent, and sometimes were even as 
high as 100 per cent'®. Such rates constituted ‘a severe drain’ on the 
resources of the agricultural population, especially as only a small 
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fraction of the total indebtedness could be ‘considered as capital 
employed productively”!”, Money:lenders also imposed additional 
subscriptions such as /swar Britt: for the upkeep of Hindu idols'®. 
Most of the Muslim ryots were thus permanently in debt to Hindu 
money-lenders, to whom they sold their crops at 50 per cent or 60 
per cent below current prices to repay the money borrowed in times 
ef distress. The Mihir-O-Sudhakar (14 June 1907) remarked: 
Every year they (Muslim tenants) are paying their creditors their 
dues, still, like Tennyson’s brook, their debt goes on for ever’!’. 


Percentage of Muslim and Hindu Urban 
Population in Bengal, 1907 
Division % total % urban % urban % urban % urban 


urbanpopn. Hinduto Muslimto Hinduto Muslimto 
tototal _totalurban  totalurban total Hindu total Muslim 


popn. 

Burdwan 6.6 81.5 17.4 6.5 8.8 
Presidency 15.2 67.0 29.3 21.7 9.7 
Rajshahi 1.8 53.8 40.8 2.7 1.2 
Dacca 2.7 53.4 45.9 4.4 1.8 
Chittagong 1.7 47.) 47.8 3.0 Ll 
Total for 

Bengal 6.1 67.1 29.9 8.9 3.8 


SOURCE: Census of India 1901, Vol. VIA, Part-II, pp. 20-3. 


The mahajan was not generally anxious ‘to sell up his clients and 
...claim their lands’ and preferred, instead, to keep them in bon- 
—dage”.-Even in districts like Noakhali and Tippera, where people 
were comparatively better off, the practice of forced and distressed 
sale of land by Muslim peasants was widespread. In Noakhali only 
26.6 per cent of such agricultural families were free from debt in 1911, 
and in 1910 in Tippera there were ‘no signs of a decrease in the 
indebtedness of the agricultural community™”!. A report on the 
Chittagong Division as a whole for the five year period ending 
1904-5 noted: ‘Money is borrowed at rates of interest varying 
from 24 to 75 per cent; and it frequently happens, as a result of the 
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debtor’s inability to pay, that his (Muslim) holding passes into the 
hands of his creditors”*. As Tanika Sarkar aptly remarks: 


In the case of the Muslim peasant, contradictions and exploitations are 
brought in within rural life and are identified with religious distinc- 
tions”, 
It is thus not surprising to find contemporary Bengali Muslim texts 
urging the Muslim peasntry to adopt ‘simple life-styles’ to avoid 
the ‘traps set by the wily Hindu money-lender™. The solidarity of 
Muslim peasants was often, in such instances, ‘an expression of 
religious brotherhood’. This explains, as Ranajit Guha contends: 


why such basic institutions of Islam as the mosque, the congregation 
and the priesthood had often a lot to do with this genre of agrarian dis- 
turbances?>, 


In the urban areas of Bengal the Muslims were disadvantaged 
numerically as well as socially and economically. Only 15.3 per 
cent of the Muslims in 1911 in Calcutta were literates as against 32 
per cent of the Hindus?°, Muslim backwardness in English educa- 


tion—the prime requisite for public appointments—is demonstrated 
by the following table2”:. 


eee 


Year Total Literate Tota! Literate 

Hindus Hindus Muslims Muslims 
191] 20,945,379 11.8% 24,237,228 4.14% 
1931 22,212,069 13.73% 27,810,100 5.69% 
194] 25,059,024 22.97% 33,005,434 11.77% 


Consequently, in the beginning of the twentieth century there was 
only one Muslim to every seven Hindus in government jobs and 


nged only marginally 


» tailors, boatmen, lascars, book-binders and 
» the Cutchi Memons, 
P considerable mercan- 
d substantially by 1918 


Pathans, Iranians and Persians did develo 
tile networks, But their Position decline 
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when the Marwari monopoly over the internal trade of north and 
east India ‘had become virtually complete”!. The situation in Dacca, 
which also witnessed serious riots on more than one occasion, was 
similar. The few Muslim hide and jute dealers and petty shopkeepers 
could never undo the near dominance of their Hindu rivals in 
“wholesale and quasi-wholesale trade’*. The Muhammadan popu- 
lation of Dacca city in general remained economically subordinate 
to the few rich Hindus*’. This socio-economic divide between the 
two communities was demonstrated by the fact that while most of 
the stately mansions erected in the best areas of the cities belonged 
to the Hindus, the Muslims were squeezed more and more into 
unhealthy slums. When to this basic socio-economic inequality 
were added certain short-term developments such as rising prices 
of essential items or economic boycott of Muslims by Hindus, the 
likelihood of a communal outbreak increased™. 

A special feature of twentieth century Calcutta which helps to 
explain the pattern of riots in the city was the cosmopolitan character 
of its population. Only three-tenths of its residents. were_locally 
born, the rest being drawn from the neighbouring districts and the 
provinces of Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces and Rajputana®. 
The following table demonstrates the comparative size of immig- 


rant groups in mid-twentieth century Calcutta: 


1901 191] 
Total population 847,796 896,067 
65.72% 71.35% 


Immigrants 


This migrant community was generally employed _as unskilled 
labour in jute mills and constituted a highly volatile social group. 
Most of them left their families behind and, placed in new and alien 
ustained their ‘peasant culture’, and tended to 


surroundings, they s 
grants, however congested and 


live in groups with their fellow-mi 
insanitary the conditions might be3’. Studies have shown how a 


highly competitive surplus labour market based on the sardart sys- 
tem of ‘recruitment and control’ reinforced amongst the immigrant 


working class ‘the ties of language, religion or kinship’. These 
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loyalties ‘had a practical and economic utility to the worker in his 
struggle for survival in the face of poverty and insecurity’ in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century Bengal*®. The incipient 
Calcutta ‘labouring poor’ thus imbibed a strong notion of communal 
identity based on religion, habitat and language. Although migra- 
tion had reached a low ebb by 1918, the working class population 
in Calcutta continued to be recruited mainly from outside the city. 
Calcutta developed as a city of the lone male, and it was the single 
upcountrymen?’. —Hindu and Muslim alike—who were most 
active in the Calcutta riots before 1946. Certain sub-groups, such 
as the butchers, were prominent in these outbreaks, and studies 
more detailed than the present one, need to be undertaken to under- 
stand why they always participated in the riots—was it because 
they had an exceptionally strong sense of community identity, 
because they were in a long-standing opposition to other com- 
munities, because they were located at a religious crossroad in the 
sacred geography of Calcutta or simply because they were accus- 
tomed to wielding knives? 


Economic grievances of the Muslim masses alone cannot explain 
the pattern of communal riots in Bengal. On many occasions, as 
during the Mymensingh riot of 1907, the Muslim crowd was moti- 
vated by such ‘non-economic’ aims as the ‘rescue’ of Muslim pros- 
titutes and servants from Hindu employees*’. Bengal’s economic 
scene itself underwent significant changes in the late 1920s with 
the rise of a substantial number of Muslim landowners, especially 
in Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong, although these better-off 
sections of the community often developed communal animosities 
when the upper caste Hindus treated them on a par with ordinary 
Muslims*!. Moreover, a recent study argues that the ‘racial’ or 
‘cultural’ dimension henceforth became an important factor under- 
lying the tensions between Muslim peasants and their Hindu 
landlords. Where the exploiting groups were ‘racially’ or culturally 
distinct from the exploited, like the Hindu zamindars and Marwari 
money-lenders facing the overwhelmingly Muslim peasantry in 
twentieth century Bengal, the contradictions between the two 
tended to be expressed in a communal form**! In othér words, 


a 
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where the culture based on religion was perceived to be diffe- 
rent as between the ruler and the ruled or between the tenant 
and landlord, one possible instrument of hegemonistic control—a 
shared culture deriving from syncretistic traditions—might be 
weakened, thereby creating greater potential for overt communal 
conflict. Although economic impoverishment of the Muslim 
peasantry provided a material base for agrarian tensions in Bengal, 
the ideological form in which the consciousness of the Muslim 
peasantry increasingly came to be defined ‘was that of a community 
united by religion and separated from its enemies by religion”. ) 


At another level, as Rafiuddin Ahmed demonstrates, the growth of 
solidarity in Bengali Muslim society was caused by a successful 
mobilization of rural Muslims by the mullas®. The Islamic reform 
movements in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
sought to restore the ‘purity’ of the faith by purging it of ‘idolatrous’ 
practices. This occasioned an open intra-communal debate on 
rituals, beliefs and attitudes between the reforming fundamen- 
talists and traditionalists in the Bengali Muslim society. Given the 
technical and ritualistic content of these discussions, the general 
Muslim mass did not perhaps understand much of what was being 
debated. But the fact that such questions were publicly argued had 
a profound impact on mass consciousness. 

The Islamic reform movements in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries served to achieve a ‘consensus’ between the 
diverse Muslim social groups*’. Almost all Muslims in Bengal 
were Sunnis; mutual rights and property within the group were 
respected’. Again, while Muslims were ‘inherently suspicious’ of 
external authority, they remained loyal to their local mazbars (lead- 
ers)*8, Religiqus preachers also commanded a traditional authority 
within the subordinate social groupsin the community and whenever 
they addressed congregations the local Muslims listened to their 
discourses as a matter of custom. Regular congregations in village 
mosques were well-attended; the average Muslim ryot of eastern 
Bengal offered prayers punctiliously and taught his/her children to 
do so. The Bengali Muslims thus hada relatively more identifiable 


communal and religious identity than their Hindu counterparts”. 
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Propagation of ideas among such a community was easier than in 
the highly stratified structure that characterized Hindu society, 
Bengali Muslim rural society thus responded enthusiastically 
when revivalist organizations initiated a new movement for 
purifying Islamic practices®!. Its chief message was disassociation 
from Hindu festivals and prevention of music before mosques, 
The Muslims were also openly encouraged to violate the sanctity 
of the caste-system by touching Hindu wells and waterpots™, 

Such developments resulted in the growth of a new Islamic 
identity among Bengali Muslims>3, This, in turn, led to a social alie. 
nation of the Muslim villager from his/her immediate Hindu 
neighbour with whom he/she generally shared a common pattern 
of rural life. A ‘heightened consciousness of a separate cultural 
identity’ made the Bengali Muslims feel that as Muslims they were 
required to be distinct from Hindus and to orient their manners, 
Customs, personal and family names in accordance with Pan- 
Islamic norms. 

Recent researches have also identified a series of ‘movements 
from below’ which developed in relative autonomy from the 
mainstream national struggle, although these elemental and 
potentially radical outbreaks were ultimately absorbed by the 
Organized political world. These ‘subaltern’ upsurges took the 
form of tribal, peasant and other unorganized popular revoits>4, 
But such lower-class discontent often assumed the much less 
clear-cut sectional form of different types of communal, caste or 
regional consciousness®. Agrarian disturbances in Bengal could 
very well take on the character of a Hindu-Muslim riot. Again, in 
cities such as Calcutta nascent labour Protest often expressed 
community rather than just class consciousness*, Chakrabarty’s 
assertion about the inability of the jute: millhand 
emancipate themselves from religion represents 
insight into the complexities of late nineteenth and 
century Calcutta working class in general*”, Muslim workers 
demanded holidays for /d and Muharam, while Hindus asked for 
leave on Rathyatra or Holi; the two comm unities constantly clashed 
over religious symbols and rituals®®. This does not, however, 
imply that Hindu and Muslim workers belonged to rigid watertight 
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compartments. -On the other hand, communal allegiance of the 
subordinate social groups was both ambiguous and self-contradic- 
tory. At one historical juncture religious loyalties could cut across 
all forms of class and sectional consciousness, while on other occa- 
sions ethnic, regional, class or linguistic identities might trans- 
cend religious bonds. It was therefore not unnatural to find risings 
against employers alongside communal riots between the millhands 
themselves®. Several possibilities were thus open for the con- 
vergence of popular identities with organized politics®>> n the 
specific configuration of Bengal’s social, economic an political 
conditions, a predominantly communal form would develop only 


in the 1940s. 


By the turn of the twentieth century there were thus Hindu-Muslim 
contradictions both at the élite and popular levels of Bengali society. 
Certain long and short term developments in the world of organized 
politics contributed toa link between the two. The vertical integra- 
tion of Muslim society that followed, created and sustained the 
potentials for communal outbreaks. Changes at various levels of 
Bengal politics between 1908 and 1926 particularly had long-term 
implications in this context. The Swadeshi movement increasingly 
assumed a form of ‘revolutionary terrorism’ and the Raj responded 
with ‘Repression, Conciliation and Divide and Rule’*") ‘Seditious’ 
were banned; nationalist presses were 
seized; the government enacted the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(1908) and the Defence of India Act (1915) to provide the police 
with a relatively free hand for tackling ‘the recalcitrant elements’. 
Conciliation of the Congress ‘moderates’ and isolation of the 
‘militants’ were also attempted. In 1911 the government annulled 
the partition of Bengal, while the Morley-Minto reforms sought to 
attain the twin aims of satisfying ‘moderate’ political aspirations 
by reforming the Council and winning Muslim loyalty by accepting 
the principle of separate electorates. The rise of Gandhi and 
emergence of mass nationalism in the post-First World War period, 
however, made the British government attempt a dissipation of 
the crisis by a new dose of constitutional reforms through the 1919 
Montagu-Chelmsford Act@, This reform expanded the franchise 


meetings in specified areas 
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but retained and extended the separate electorates, encouraging 
the politicians to work along communal and sectarian lines. The 
Muslim leaders in particular now developed-a vested interest in 
the operation of separate electorates. These tendencies were 
strengthened by another contemporaneous development—the 
spread of education without a corresponding rise in employment 
opportunities, which produced a scramble for scarce jobs along 
communal lines“. Communal solidarities were thus strengthened 
in the realm of organized politics. It certainly satisfied the Raj, a 
fact aptly revealed when the Chief Secretary to the Government of 


India remarked: 


The prevalence of communal rancour inevitably tends to mitigate the 
area and intensity of racial hatred®. 


The Khilafat movement was another landmark in the evolution of 
a ‘separate political Muslim identity. It forged an alliance bet- 
ween the Hindus and Muslims on a religious issue which, once 
broken, generated a communal backlash. The movement gave a 
political platform to the u/ema who imparted a new consciousness 
and confidence to their coreligionists which prepared them for ‘a 
ready acceptance of two-nation theory”. A recent study has 
shown how the ulema secured a ‘grasp’ on the Bengali Muslim 
society during this period®. The post-Khilafat years were thus fol- 
lowed by the spread of tabligh (Muslim conversion movement) and 
tanzim (Muslim movement for education and unity), a revival of 
the Muslim League and the popularity of slogans against ‘Hindu 
domination’—all of which served as rallying points for a growing 
Muslim communal consciousness. In the 1923 Lahore session of 
the Muslim League—the first since 1918 to meet separately from 
the Congress—Jinnah raised the demand for full provinciai 
autonomy in Muslim-majority areas in any future federation. It 
was a cry which was to remain politically fundamental to Muslim 
communalism until the 1940 demand for Pakistan. The Ali brothers 
of Khilafat fame abandoned their ‘secular stand’; Dr Kitchlew 
advocated a jihad (holy war); Hasan Nizami counselled political 
propaganda on communal lines; Sir Abdur Rahim’s outspoken 
speech at the Aligarh Conference of the Muslim League in December 
1925 stopped just short of undisguised communalism. 
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On their part the Hindu leaders such as Madan Mohan Malaviya 
raised the cry of ‘Hind-Hindi-Hindu”®. Malaviya always main- 
tained close connections with the Congress and even Motilal Nehru 
appealed to communal feelings in the pré-election days of 1926 in 
a desperate attempt to counter the propaganda branding him a 

ro-Muslim and beef-eater’!. Association of such Congress politi- 
cians with Hindu communal leaders and their adoption of Hindu 
symbols prompted a dominant section within the Muslim political 
élite to turn more anti-Congress rather than anti-Government. 
Inthe context of organized politics in Bengal the revocation of 
‘the Bengal Pact after the death of Chittaranjan Das in 1925 was the 
last straw for the uneasy peace between the two communities 
achieved through ‘unity from the topy?. The Pact had aimed at ‘a 
strange marriage of a religious-communal consciousness with 
institutional forms of representative politics”. In the end, however, it 
failed to satisfy even the small social group among Muslims and 
Hindus at which it was primarily aimed—the enfranchised elements 
in elected bodies, professionals, wealthier merchants and property 
owners”, While Hindus felt deprived of a number of posts for 
which they considered themselves qualified, Muslims continued to 
be dissatisfied at the ‘insufficient’ speed of the accord’s implemen- 
tation. On the other hand, the Khilafat and Non-Cooperation 
movements led to an emergence of new leaders possessing strong 
connections with religious and social leadership of the Muslim 
peasantry, many of them being eminent mullas”. They made 
the Muslim masses more conscious of their interests and the 
potency of their actions and organization. Bengal’s Muslim 
leaders now ‘cast around for a viable alternative to the Swaraj 
Party’. Muslim politicians could effectively use ‘the traditional 
structure of communal authority’ and religious institutions and 
symbols to build up their support base”®. Unlike the bhadralok- 
dominated Hindu voluntary associations, the local axyumans which 
cut across divisions of class and status proved to be ‘ready-made 
organizations’ for Muslim politicians. The mosque also provided a 
focus of loyalty and collective action for the Muslims. The mullas 
could be motivated to deliver political messages to regular congre- 
gations; religious festivals enabled the aspiring politicians to dis- 
play their zeal and devotion to the community. 
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\ rs search for Muslim political identity was reflected at on 

level in the rise of the Bengal Moslem Council Party under Fazlul 
Huq and Mujibur Rahman and the Bengal Muslim Party under Si 
Husseyn Suhrawardy. Both espoused Muslim communal demands 
but differed on attitudes towards the British Raj, the former 
advocating an anti-British approach on Swarajist lines while the 
latter emphasized attachment to British connections”’) At the same 
time there was a gradual emergence of a more ‘nebulous focus of 
Muslim attention’, evident in a number of ‘regional and cultural 
778 ‘Areas such as Pabna, where Hindus and Muslims 
din each other’s festivals, and Dacca, 
munal tensions, were 


organizations 
had for so long participate 
which had been remarkably free from com 
now hit by Hindu-Muslim conflicts. The syncretistic tradition at 


the popular level suffered a setback; Hindu organizations increas- 
ingly spoke out against compromises on communal questions; 
Muslim leaders became more directly involved in sectarian matters”. 
Shortly after the 1926 outbreak in Calcutta, Zhe Seatesman (23 
April 1926) remarked: ‘The communal issue has come to the front 
in a manner that nobody can ignore”. 

Issues such as ‘music before mosques’, that had hardly worried 


either the Hindus or Muslims in the past, now emerged as an 
d which communal solidarities developed*!. 
Is like The Hadal of Pabna now declared 
que at any time®”. This 


important nucleus aroun 


Local Muslim periodica 
that there could be no music before any mos 
Muslim rigidity induced the government to formulate laws which 


denied Hindus what they had claimed as their ‘traditional’ and unre- 
ng public thorough- 


stricted right to conduct musical processions alo 

fares®. Hindu reactions to such measures were forthright. Meetings 
were organized and a publicity campaign launched to prove the 
historical falsity of the Muslim claim and expose the government S 
total ignorance of ‘customary Hindu rights™. In Dacca it was only 
the personal intervention of the Nawab and British officials w™" 
averted a number of outbreaks when music was played in front 0 
mosques®. In fact, popular feelings about music before mosques 
had outpaced the resentments and claims of traditional Muslim 
leaders who, nevertheless, had to swim with the tide to maintain 
their support among their poorer coreligionists®. Besides, the 
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apparently religious question of music before mosques had a 
‘specific cultural context’’, Musical processions, usually connected 
with Hindu puyas (worships), were patronized by Hindu land- 
lords, traders and other professionals because it enabled them to 
demonstrate their wealth and power. The immersion procession in 
Pabna and the /anmastami procession in Dacca which occasioned 
the outbreaks in 1926 in those two districts were thus led by the 
leading local merchants, zamindars, and money-lenders®®. Popular 
Muslim opposition to the playing of music before mosques had, 
therefore, an extra-religious dimension and symbolized resistance 
to the exhibition of Hindu power. It is also perhaps worthwhile to 
compare this music in religious processions with the ‘rough music’ 
played in Europe during carnivals or charivaris—music which was 
raucous or tuneless and calculated to provoke response from 
opposing communities. 

Hindu and Muslim identities in institutional politics from the 
1920s was thus matched by a spread of religious revivalism among 
the subordinate social groups of both communities. Any issue— 
ranging from musical processions, cow sacrifice, desecration of 
holy places, sprinkling of coloured water on Muslims during Hod, 
molestation of women, and perceived offence to the Prophet to 
such relatively trivial incidents as a street brawl between some 
drunken Muslims and a Hindu shopkeeper (Calcutta 1926) or an 
accidental injury to a Muslim boy by some Hindu children playing 
with tops (Dacca 1930)—which could be considered as an insult to 
the community’s honour was enough to trigger off an outbreak. 
Indignity perpetrated and experienced on an individual level was 
readily interpreted on a communal plane”. In this context once the 
wider society developed an increasing interaction with an institu- 
tional politics that was rapidly developing a communal orientation, 
the ground was prepared for the communal holocaust of the 1940s. 


Results of the elections to the Bengal Legislative Council in 


November 1926 clearly reflected the communal trend in organized 


politics. The Swarajists, who failed to dissociate themselves from 
Hindu vested interests despite their nationalist concerns, won 35 
of the 47 Hindu seats but were successful in only one of the 39 
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Muslim constituencies?!. On the other hand, the Bengal Muslim 
Party under Abdur Rahim emerged as the largest single cle 
the new Council”. But it could not present a united political front 
with the other two Muslim organizations—the Bengal Muslim 
Council Party and the Independent Muslim Party, What, Rowever, 
became significant was the development of a ‘Muslim bloc’ inside 
the Bengal legislature’. None of the ministries formed after the 
1926 elections had a long life™, but all of them were Muslim domi- 
nated. Muslim politicians in Bengal were thus seizing the initiative 
in legislative politics”. The Calcutta Corporation elections of 
April 1927 also resulted in the formation of a distinct Muslim 
group within that body. Muslim Councillors in the Corporation 
held the balance and they switched their allegiance from one group 
to another to “gain temporary advantages”™®. 

The alignment of communal political forces was manifested in 
discussions on economic issues too. To mobilize support from the 
community’s subordinate social groups the Muslim leaders voiced 
in the Legislative Council and other bodies an unequivocal support 
for the overwhelmingly Muslim praja (tenant) against their pre- 
dominantly Hindu zamindars. In the process a linkage was estab- 
lished between élite and popular Muslim communalism. This 
could be noticed during the Tenancy Act debates in the Council in 
1928. While the Muslim members with few exceptions voted for all 
clauses in favour of the bargadars (share-croppers), under-raiyats and 
tenants, the Hindu members—Swarajists and non-Swarajists 
alike—sought to protect the interests of the controllers of land”. 
In popular Muslim perceptions, the Hindu politicians came to be 
viewed as allies of the Hindu rentier class. Bengal was witnessing 
the ‘last effort by the landed Hindu bhadralok to protect as a class 
their economic, social and political dominance’ and the Swarajists 
and the Congress became the willing partners in this move®8. 

\T resuscitation of communal feeling among Hindus from the 
first months of 1927 further strengthened Muslim communal con- 
sciousness. An anti-Muslim tirade in the Hindu press followed the 
murder of the Arya Samaj leader Swami Shraddhanand in North 
India”. The Swami was portrayed as a martyr and Hindus were 
urged to unite in self-defence against attempts to impose a Muslim 
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aise Rs 50,000 for a memorial 
to Shraddhanand!®!. Muslim political opinion naturally reacted 
sharply to this attempt to elevate a ‘rank communalist’ to a ‘national- 
ist stature’!2, When Hindu Councillors of the Calcutta Corporation 
resolved to name a park after Shraddhanand the Muslim press con- 
demned the move as another instance of,the trampling of ‘Muslim 
sentiment’ by ‘rampant Hindu communalism”. 

The communal divide within the realny6f organized politics in 
Bengal which had now become apparent, was reflected in both the 
Hindu and Muslim press. To quote a government report: 

No accusation was too low, no suggestion too mean if the object was to 

vilify the opposition party. Both sides made frantic appeals to past his- 

tory...Solemn warnings and fierce threats were accompanied by impas- 
sioned appeals to their own supporters to be ‘up and doing’ in the 


communal cause!™. 


The Asar-t-Jadid urged the M 


uslim ‘not to surrender his rights to 


the mercy or whims of the Hindus’, the Sudan reminded its readers: 
‘The more indulgence you show toa monkey the greater becomes 
his impertinence’; the Raushan Hedayat assured: ‘the sovereignty 
of the earth as well as of the heaven belongs to you (Muslims) 
105. At the other extreme the Hindu press warned, ‘the 
is gradually becoming intolerable”. 
hat the Muslim ‘considers his stub- 
stupidity to be the devotion to 


alone 
behaviour of the Mussalmans 


The Matwala deplored the fact t 
bornness to be his love of religion, 
God, and madness to be religion’., 


nment of India Act providing for provincial auto- 
rate electorates was yet another turning point 
uslim politics in Bengal!™. It reserved for the 
otal seats in the proposed Bengal legis- 
du politicians’ resenting their inability 
to influence legislation proportionately to their interests in the 
province!®. A petition from ‘representative Hindu leaders which 
included P.C. Ray, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Badridas Goenka, 
Jugal Kishore Birla and the Hindu Mahasabha leader Rai Jatindra 
Nath Chowdhury not only emphasized the cultural and economic 
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superiority of the Bengali Hindus but even took pride in the crucia| 
role they had played in the intellectual, cultural, political, profes. 

' sional and commercial life ‘under British rule”. The Communa] 
Award of 1932 and the 1935 Constitution, it was argued, unforty- 
nately ignored these ‘special qualities’ of Bengali Hindus. This 
psychological blow was soon transformed into a material setback 
for the Hindu élite when the Krishak-Praja Party (hereafter KPP)— 
Muslim League coalition ministry initiated a number of legislative 
and executive measures. 

Ina situation where Muslims constituted 56 per cent of the total 
population of Bengal in 1941!!° but lived under the socio-economic 
domination of the Hindu minority, any attempt to improve the con- 
dition of the former provoked an opposition orchestrated along 
lines of Hindu solidarity. When the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1938, 
for example, abolished the abwabs, the landlords’ transfer fee and 
their right of pre-emption, and the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act (1939) established arbitration boards to enable the debtors 
obtain moratoriums, the Hindu politicians condemned such moves 
as deliberate attempts to alienate the well-to-do Hindus from the 
poorer Muslims!!!. But Hindu opposition to these measures was, in 
fact, dictated primarily by the need to secure their interests and con- 
stituencies. The Bengal Money-lenders’ Act (1940), by fixing rates of 
interest, abolishing compound interest and providing for repayment 
of loans by instalments, also hit the Hindu creditor class. The 
Hindu politicians and press now spared no effort to condemn the 
Act as an anti-Hindu rather than an anti-moneylender move'”. It 
was argued that the legislation concentrated on the Hindu 
mahajans while leaving out other money-lending institutions. The 

Dainik Basumati (16 June 1940) remarked: 


Banks, insurance companies and even Societies for house-building 
purposes have been excluded (from the Act). There is no reference 
even to Co-operative Credit Societies. New loans advanced by European 
firms are being put outside its scope. It must be noted that the remainder 
of the creditors who come within the purview of the Bill are mostly 
Hindus of this country!!3. 


The Bengal Secondary Education Bill (1940) proposed to improve 


| cig 
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Muslim representation in secondary education by setting up a 
Board composed of representatives elected on a communal basis. 
Out of fifty general members there were to be twenty-two Hindus 
and twenty Muslims, but the Board would be dominated by 
government representatives who, under the prevailing cir- 
cumstances, were likely to be League nominees. Supporting the 
logic of a Board on communal principles, Fazlul Huq remarked in 


the Assembly: 


The Muslims are the majority community and they have a vital interest 
in secondary education...they can hardly be expected to tolerate a 
position in which their effective representation is not guranteed as a 
right, but may be conceded by the goodwill of another community!" 


On the other hand, the Hindu response, typified in the following 
speech of Dr Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, emphasized the threat to 
the privileged position of the Hindus: 


Nearly 75 per cent of the children reading in Secondary Schools belong 
to the Hindu community and it will be our endeavour to see that the 
vast majority of these children should have nothing to do with any 
educational institution that will work under the domination of this 
Board... we Hindus should be given the liberty to develop our educa- 
tion in a manner we would consider best suited to (our) needs... Its 
(the bill’s) acceptance specially means to us the end of education of the 
Hindus and a cry must go forth to every Hindu... that if they are not 
to reduce themselves to a state of subservience in the field of culture as 
they have been reduced in the economic and political spheres, they 
must be prepared to face this organised campaign of oppression at any 
cost whatsoever!!5, 


This notion of Hindus being reduced to subservience was perhaps 
far-fetched. But unemployment among educated Hindus did increase 
significantly in the post-1937 period, largely the result of the 
Muslim League ministry’s rigid enforcement of the communal 
ratio in public offices!!6, 

The other measure prompting communal bitterness was the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act (1939) which introduced 
separate electorates for Muslims and Anglo-Indians, reserved seats 
for the Scheduled Castes and curtailed the prospects of Hindu 
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employment in the Corporation!!”. The Act, though limited in its 


scope to Calcutta, evoked communal reactions throughout the 
province. The Nawab Khwaja Habibullah of Dacca declared: 


In the present state of feelings between the two principal communities 
in the province... election through joint electorates does not ensure 
the return of men on the Corporation, who really represent the views 
of the Muslim community in matters vitally affecting their interests. 
There can be no doubt... that this has been one of the major causes 
which have contributed in recent years towards strained relationships 
between the two communities, not only in the civic life of Calcutta but 
also in other spheres (of the province)... !!8, 
On the other hand, Hindu legislators such as Santosh Kumar Bose 
and Shyamaprasad Mukherjee regarded the Act as a blow to ‘the 
consciousness of a common citizenship’!”. They naturally failed to 
convince their opponents that this ‘common citizenship’ was ever 
based on a common or shared participation in privileges! 

The Muslim community had, as already noted, responded to the 
nineteenth century reformist movement by initiating a process of 
self-definition, self-classification and_ self-identification. The 
Pakistan movement was the culmination of an attempt by the 
Muslim élite to use the assertion of this identity at the popular level 
to establish for political ends a vertical solidarity within the Muslim 
community. By the late 1930s the Muslim League had emerged as 
a mass party, thanks to its link with ‘grass-roots social and religious 
activism among Muslims’ and development of its own ‘volunteer 
cadres”. A recent study has linked the greater sensitivity of the 
average Muslim worker towards religious issues in the 1930s and 
1940s to the rise of Muslim League trade unions whose anti-com- 
munist orientation ensured for it instant support from European 
industrialists and officials!2!, 

In their move to turn the separatist tendencies of their community 
to: political gain, the Muslim politicians also received powerful 
support from the ulema!?, ‘Muslim samities’ were formed 
throughout Bengal to provide a common platform for the League 
and the ulema. Under their auspices Islamic festivals were organized, 
religious books and pamphlets were published, and a protest 
against the ‘Hindu oriented syllabi’ of Calcutta University was 
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launched. Messages of the ulema were published in leading Muslim 
newspapers such as the Millae; their fatwas gained wide circulation. 
‘Today it has become fard for all Muslims to strengthen the Muslim 
League... This is the command of the Quran’, was a common 
theme of the ulema message!”. The following ulema exhortation 
from a public platform in Mymensingh was typical: 


Islamic Tamaddun cannot exist without Islamic Hukumat. So this 
demand for Pakistan is based on the claim of justice. In the name of 
independence the Muslims cannot tolerate slavery of the Hindu 
Congress. There are differences between the Hindus and the Muslims 
in religion and Tamaddun. India should be partitioned into Pakistan 
and Hindusthan for the development of these two nations!*¥. 


While the League was asserting its new-found identity in the post- 
1937 period, the Congress, especially in northern India, increasingly 
relied on ‘manifest Hindu symbols’ and developed a close relation- 
ship with Hindu revivalist organizations which had their own 
programme for spreading hatred of Muslims!5, The Arya Samaj 
propaganda in Bengal in the late 1930s particularly sharpened the 
hostility of Hindu labouring classes towards their Muslim col- 
leagues!”°, But at the same time, the Congress-Raj tension worsened, 
with the former seeking to use the 1935 Act ‘as anew challenge to the 
demand for independence”””. The Raj in turn exploited the League- 
Congress antagonism to prevent ‘total mobilization’ along nationalist 
lines, so that the League turned out to be an ‘inspired fellow- 
traveller for the Raj’!28. Subsequently, when Muslim ministries 
were established in provinces such as Bengal in the post-1935 
years, consistent patronage was forthcoming from the Europeans, 
officials and non-officials alike. 

Mobilization from the top, however, does not entirely explain 
the outbreak and progress of communal rioting. There was a signi- 
ficant gap between the expectations, methods and frames of reference 
of the established leaders and the crowd who actually committed 
violence!®, The following chapters will show that once a riot gained 
a particular momentum, the conventional leaders usually withdrew 


and sided with the authorities in restoring order. We have then the 
on the spot’, in whose hands 


emergence of leaders from “men 
trained. At many such con- 


violence tended to become unres 
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junctures a central factor motivating the collective violence was a 
popular conviction of the breakdown of the existing order, caused 
by economic pressures, developments in organized politics and 
religious revivalism!3°, Sometimes rumours of an anticipated 
change contributed to the creation of a popular mentality favour- 
ing an outbreak. The Muslim crowd, as the following chapters will 
show, were encouraged by rumours of the ‘impending’ substitu- 
tion of the British Raj by an Islamic rule!3!. They were also enthused 
by rumours of an official sanction for any rising against Hindus 
who had fallen out of British favour because of their nationalist 
aspirations!22, 


All these developments contributed to the growth of communalism 
in Bengal and were expressed in varying degrees through the 
riots of the period 1906 to 1947. It was the Mymensingh riot of 
1906-7 that first foreshadowed the complexities of twentieth 
century communal violence in Bengal! Between 1908 and 1926 
there were a number of communal clashes in Bengal—in January 
1909 at Titaghar (24 Parganas district)!33 and in July 1925 in Kid- 
derpore (a Calcutta suburb)!34 between Hindu and Muslim coolies 
over cow-sacrifices on the occasion of the Bakr-Id; in September 
1922 at Telinipara (Hooghly district) when a tazia procession ‘dis- 
turbed’ a recital of the Ramayana!5; in June 1924 at Calcutta when 
the Sikhs became the targets of Muslim coolies from the docks and 
factories due to a rumour that they were sacrificing Muslim children 
to ‘ensure the success of the excavation work”!36 in October 1924 
at Kankinara (Barrackpore subdivision)!3” and in May 1926 at 
Kharagpore where there was fighting between lower class groups 
of the two communities over the question of music before mosque!?8, 
But the four major riots of the period occurred in Calcutta (1918 
and 1926), Dacca (1926) and Pabna (1926). During the following 
decade—between 1927 and 1935—there were outbreaks at 
Ponabalia (1927), Dacca and Kishoreganj (1930)!3°. These riots 
reflected in varying degrees the interactions between the political 
cross-currents and the socio-economic tensions, although the out- 
break at Kishoreganj was relatively unconnected with organized 
politics and had a distinct economic character of its own. The Dacca 
outbreak of 1941 and the Partition riots of 1946 completed the shift 
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in the nature of communal violence to a phase of overt communalism. 


This discussion should not, however, give an impression of an 
unilinear development towards separatist politics in Bengal, ulti- 
mately leading to the partition of the province. Both at the élite and 
popular levels there was for a long time a lack of clarity in communal 
attitudes!*°. Constant tensions existed between intercommunal 
and secular politics on the one hand, and separatist Muslim politics 
and_mutual communal animosities on the other. In September 
1918 the Hindus and Muslims fought each other on the streets of 
Calcutta, but in April 1919 the same crowd presented a united front 
against the Rowlatt Act; in 1930 the Dacca populace initially joined 
the Civil Disobedience Movement but then fell out among them- 
selves; in February 1946 the Calcuttans presented a unique anti- 
imperialist unity to protest against the British treatment of the 
INA"! prisoners but barely five months later the city experienced 
its worst communal violence. Communal animosities were certainly 
heightened by the Great Calcutta Killing and the Noakhali-Tippera 
outrage of 1946 and yet 15 August 1947 witnessed Hindus and 
Muslims jointly carrying Congress flags to celebrate the deliverance 
from alien rule. There was also a degree of ambivalence amongst 
the Muslim and Hindu politicians. Suhrawardy was at one stage an 
enthusiast for the inter-communal Das Pact of December 1923, 
while Fazlul Huq, among others, established the Krishak Praja 
Party to fight the Muslim League but ended up as an ardent advocate 
of Pakistan. Similarly, the Congressmen in Bengal were not neces- 
sarily Hindu communalists, though by the 1940s many of them 
had imbibed self-perceptions as Hindus since most of their support 
came from that community. Until the last moment the political 
pendulum in Bengal swung continually between nationalist and 
separatist politics. This was perhaps a reflection of, what has been 
called, the ‘duality of subaltern consciousness’-—'the close and 
contradictory coexistence of a religious, and potentially divisive, 
outlook and an anti-employer, and hence potentially uniting men- 
tality’. But ultimately the mainstream nationalism lost most of its 
politicized Muslim elements and developed a strong Hindu com- 
munal identity. The changing nature of communal violence between 
1905 and 1947 was both an index and an agent of this political 
Process. , 


Chapter 2 


The Complexities of Communal Violence: 
The Mymensingh Experience, 1906-7907 


= 


Mymensingh was a densely populated district and the largest in 
the eastern half of Bengal Presidency’. In 1906-07 the first major 
spate of communal violence in twentieth century Bengal took 
place there, and thus began a process which was to strengthen the 
link between élite and popular communalism in that province. The 
outbreak has occasioned some interest from historians in the light 
of the anti-partition agitation of 1905-11”. But itis considered here 
as a convenient entry point for a study of the continuity and change in 
the pattern of communal riots in Bengal between 1905 and 1947. 

Indications of communal strains in Mymensingh appeared in 
the early months of 1906. The first serious turmoil occurred at 
Iswargunj and Nandail police stations of the Sadar subdivision in 
late April and early May when Muslim crowds tried to ‘rescue’ 
their coreligionists who were employed by Hindus as servants and 
prostitutes. But large-scale rioting—known in official records as 
the Mymensingh disturbances of 1906-07 properly began on yal 
April at a me/a (fair) in Jamalpur when Hindu Swadeshi volunteers 
attacked Muslim shops selling Je/ati (foreign) products’. This 
invited instant retaliation from Muslim shopkeepers who struck 
back at the volunteers with ‘bamboos snatched from their stalls”. 
A riot then developed which spread to the northern part of the 
Jamalpur subdivision. Serious outbreaks were concentrated in 
Dewangunj (especially Bakshiganj), Sherpur and Phulpur (par- 
ticularly Tarakanda) thanas (police-stations)—an area seventeen 
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to twenty-eight miles away from Jamalpur town’. The last recorded 


’ incident was on 10 May. 


The economic dimension of Hindu-Muslim communal animosity 
was particularly important in Mymensingh where, as Nathan, the 
Commissioner of the Dacca Division recognized, the landlord 
domination over tenants was most ‘complete and unchecked”. 
Most of the Hindu zamindars were absentee landlords who consi- 
dered their estates merely as sources of profit and allowed a free 
hand to their ‘corrupt and oppressive amlas”. Moreover, the 
Tenancy Act was generally “more honoured in the breach than 
in observance’. Printed receipts for rent were hardly issued; where 
‘strips of paper’ were distributed they failed to indicate whether 
the amount was an instalment or a full payment of the rent. In the 
months preceding the 1906 riots the government received petitions 
from Muslim ryots (peasants) throughout Mymensingh protesting 
against ‘oppression and unjust exactions’ by their Hindu landlords’. 
The Mymensingh Raiyats’ Association’? not only complained of a 
ten-fold increase in rent since 1793 in the district as a whole, but also 
nner in which rents of occupancy ryots in thanas 
such as Dewangunj had been increased through extra-judicial agree- 
| ment every five or seven years (in place of the legal fifteen)"!. The 
| Mymensingh zamindars also exercised greater jurisdiction over 
5 and caste matters than their counterparts in neighbouring 
districts. The ryots had to bring ‘social, personal and domestic dis- 
putes’ before them and pay ‘heavy fees and fines”. An official 
| report described the Hindu landlords as possessing ‘a spirit of 
hostility to the Mahomedan raiyats, of antagonism to their progress 
| and prosperity, and of desire to keep them in subjection and to dis- 
‘regard theit rights’. 
Economically and socially disadvantaged, the position of Muslims 
in Mymensingh was conducive to a class-based articulation of 
economic grievances against Hindus. By 1906 the Hindu zamindars 
complained that ‘(Muslim) raiyats had learnt too much of their 
rights and do not show...the same respect as before”*. Local Hindu 
newspapers of the district accused ‘the illiterate low-class cultivators’ 
i of harbouring such ‘wild ideas’ as refusing to pay rent and declin- 
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ing to work on Hindu-owned lands!5, Peasants evoked ‘golden age 
myths’, demanding a return to the ‘old pargana rate’. 

Certain specific short-term developments added further to the 
distress of the poverty-stricken Muslim peasants. In 1906-7, for 
instance, there was a steep rise in the price of food, especially 
rice!’. This was partly a result of crop failures in 1905-6", but its 
primary cause was the activities of some English companies which 
were buying up almost the total yield of the crop to sell it later ata 
large profit'’. This operation benefited the Hindu landed and inter- 
mediary groups who worked as agents of the English firms; for the 
Muslim peasantry, most of whom were either agricultural labourers 
with a fixed income or sold produce such as jute to purchase 
food!?, it meant further hardship. There were reports of starvation 
deaths among the peasantry and the Aitavadi of 25 January 1907 
warned that if the government failed to check the price-rise there 
would be a ‘famine as destructive as the one prevailing in China”. 

In the months preceding the 1906 outbreak a combined epidemic 
of malaria and cholera hit the district and claimed a greater number 
of Muslim than Hindu victims?!. Newspapers complained of 
inadequate health care and reported a general Muslim restlessness 
on this account”. A sharp rise in crime, especially against pro- 
perty, also indicated a growing discontent at the popular level”*. In 
areas such as Nawabganj thirty to thirty-five cases of serious thefts 
were reported every week during this period. An official report 
described the situation accurately when it commented that the 
‘Muslim peasantry required but a small incentive to break out into 


acts of violence against Hindus™. 


Communal tensions at the unorganized level were matched by similar 
animosities in the realm of institutional politics following the anti- 
partition movement. In July 1905 Lord Curzon partitioned the 
Bengal Presiderfcy into two provinces. One of his objects was to 
strike a blow at the growing nationalist aspirations in the region”. 
But this measure provoked what came to be known as the Swadeshi 
movements, Initially,-the agitation involved a significant and 
sincere Muslim participation’. But successful British propaganda— 
to the effect that the new province with a Muslim majority wou d 
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provide more jobs and opportunities for the Muslims—detached a 
large section of the upper and middle class groups of that community 
from the movement. At the same time Hindu revivalist trends 
within the Swadeshi provoked antagonism in Muslim popular 
thinking. 

Whether there was any direct causal connection between the 
Swadeshi and the outbreaks of 1906-7 remains ‘controversial”. 
In the case of the Iswarganj riots of 1906 Sarkar refers to an ‘in- 
teresting discrepancy’ between the reports of junior officers on the 
spot and the summarized versions sent by their superiors to Delhi 
or London. Risley, the Home Secretary to the Government of 
India, replied to the Under-Secretary of State for India that pres- 
sure by Hindu landlords to boycott foreign goods was ‘first among 
the causes’ of the riot; the Divisional Commissioner of Dacca 
likewise described interference in the interests of Swadeshi as the 
‘final grievance which decided the raiyats to defy their former 
masters’. On the other hand, the original report on the disturbances 
drafted by the Deputy Magistrate Debi Prosad Roy, claimed that 
the Swadeshi organization never developed a ‘firm hold in this part 
of the country”. It is possible that Roy, himself a Hindu, was 
deliberately playing down the opposition to the Swadeshi. But his 
view is supported by the ‘direct avowal’ of a Muslim Marriage 
Registrar of Iswarganj, Syed Nurul Huda, who linked the distur- 
bance not to the Swadeshi, but to the ‘eyes of Muhamedans have(ing) 
been opened...to the exactions of the Hindu landlords”®. Similarly, 
Nathan pointed out that the pro-Swadeshi shopkeepers who were 
attacked at Bakshiganj and other places were also notorious usurers, 
a fact which in itself could have made them a target of the Muslim 
crowd?!, It is also significant that no important contemporary 
Muslim pamphlet included sufferings caused by the Swadeshi in 
its list of Hindu misdeeds. 

This discrepancy in official accounts can perhaps be explained 
by the fact that while officials at the provincial and national levels 
were interested in emphasizing the divisive nature of the Swadeshi 
movement, local reports were more concerned to provide factual 
accounts of the incidents. On the whole, while the Swadeshi 
movement might not have been a major factor behind the riots, it 
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did certainly increase the already existing communal tensions. 

The Hindu and Muslim press also played an important role in 
fomenting and reflecting communal tensions. Evidently this was 
particularly true for the educated sections of both communities, 
But sometimes, as Le Mesurier indicated, ideas imparted to ‘the 
original credulous readers’ were disseminated among the ‘illiterate 
population’. He reported how they became ‘in transit ever more 
distorted and more violent”, Pamphlets and notices were also 
read out before large Muslim gatherings to ‘incite’ them to action*. 
So it was not a mere coincidence that the most disturbed areas 
were those which had the highest circulation of vernacular news- 
papers and pamphlets”. 

Hindu newspapers published exaggerated versions of clashes 
along with photographs of victims of mutilation and drowning*® 
The Sandhya of 30 April carried the picture of the desecrated goddess 
Basanti with the following remark: 


Brother, what is there more to do? They have put indignity on the 
Mother... You do not know them (Muslims) for what they are. When 
their interests are jeopardised they are ready to become demons. The 
stroke of this boycott (swadeshi) has made dogs of them”. 


The Bangabasi (11 May 1907) published photos of the plundered 
Gauripore cutchery (zamindar’s office) and the ransacked house of 
the naib Bisweswar Roy of Ramgopalpur estate with the note: 
“When we saw this sight, we felt as if in Bengal the frightful Bargi 
anarchy was being reenacted; the sinews of our hearts were as if 
broken by the sight™®. Again, referring to the lootings at Dewanganj, 
the Sandhya (8 May 1907) wrote: ‘... All is about to be lost. Heard 
you ever of 16 females having been violated? The bazars have been 
looted and inhuman murders done”?. 

Another favourite theme of the Hindu vernacular press was the 
alleged complicity between the Muslim rioters and the British gov- 
ernment. The Bengalee of 24 April 1907 reported at length on the 
‘irresistable impression on the public mind... that the thing (riot) 
had been pre-arranged, if not with official sympathy, .at any rate 
with official connivance. The Amrita Bazar Patrika of 24 April 
1907 noted in the same vein, ‘...local authorities are not only 
apathetic in respect of the troubles of the Hindus, but have not 
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even the decency to conceal the secret pleasure at the misfortunes 
of the Hindus.’ 

The Muslim press equally sought to provoke anti-Hindu senti- 
ments amongst its readers. Newspapers such as Jslam Darpan 
emphasized essential differences ‘between the two communities 
and denounced Hindu atrocities*!. The Hindus were warned, 
« _.the Moslems will give battle and destroy their enemies... For 
one Moslem killed... the taking of the lives of thousands upon 
thousands will be the retaliation’. Nawab Saheber Subichar and 
other pamphlets preached ‘apocalyptic’ messages with the Nawab 
Salimulla as the ‘messiah... (who) is said to have conquered Assam, 
Sylhet, Chittagong—and allah permitting, he might one day 
conquer the whole world”. Its main theme was the ‘just punishment’ 
meted out by the Nawab to the oppressive Hindu zamindar Atul 
Babu of Gangatia. Maulvi Samiruddin (the leading preacher and 
member of the Local Board in Iswarganj) had gone to see the 
Gangatia zamindar and seated himself in his presence. But the latter, 
a high caste and orthodox Hindu, insulted him and turned him out 
of the house. The Nawab then punished the zamindar by making 
him eat beef. Hindus petitioned the Viceroy, and the matter was 
referred to the Emperor and Prime Minister in London—both of 
whom expressed amusement at the whoie issue and upheld the 
Nawab’s judgement. Another pamphlet—the Red Pamphlec— 
eulogized the Arab conquest of Sind and urged the Muslims to end 
all connections with Hindus. It reminded the Muslims, ‘You form 
the majority; you are the peasants, (and) from agriculture comes 
all wealth’. They were encouraged to develop a ‘Swajati movement’ 
which would ‘send all Hindus to hell’. 

A number of leaflets and notices written in the popular vernacular 
were also circulated among Muslims. One such notice urged: 
‘Dewanganj Hindus, you have lived through the favour of the 
Musalmans. Within five days from today we shall loot the shops of 
Shapara Shah (and) Mahajan... He who will be a true Musulman 
will not side with you™*. A favourite topic of these leaflets was an 
assurance of governmental support for attacks on Hindus and 
the marrying of Hindu widows by nika*’, The contents of such 
provocative leaflets and notices written in a more popular style 
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than newspaper articles could be readily communicated to th 
e 


general masses. 


Despite all this, a Muslim outburst would have been difficult 
without another factor which operated outside the realm of either 
institutionalized politics or the local world of economic inequalities, 
This was the role played by the itinerant mullas*’. They increasingly 
championed the cause of their poorer coreligionists, gaining an 
ever wider audience for their religio-cultural message. A common 
theme of their preaching was an exhortation to the Muslims to ‘eke 
out their livelihood by plundering the Hindu kafirs’ who had so 
long kept them down*®. Muslims were urged to pray five times a 
day, refuse food from Hindus, refrain from performing customary 
menial offices for the idolators, stop subscriptions to pujas and 
prevent ‘indiscriminate prostitution’ of their women to the ‘sexual 
desires of men of another faith”. The District Magistrate Clarke’s 
tour diary refers to the prominence of ‘strange faces presenting 
themselves as preachers’ and instructing Muslim labourers, nurses, 
midwives and carters not to serve the Hindus”. The mullas also 
urged conversions of Hindus to Islam>!. A number of mullas from 
neighbouring districts such as Noakhali, Tippera and Chittagong 
had long been settled in Phulpur as school teachers and they might 
also have played an important role in inciting their coreligionists™. | 
To encourage their followers into action, the preachers sometimes 
proclaimed the advent of Imam Mahdi whose coming the Koran 
had prophesied>?. In Phulpur one maulavi offered fifty rupees and 
five dighas of land for every Hindu woman raped™. The Muslims 
were also given to understand that the Lt. Governor had been 
compelled to forge a dust (friendship) with the Nawab of Dacca by 
which the government promised to support a Muslim rising against 
their Hindu oppressors®. In Mogra and Brahmanberia meetings 
were organized by local mukhtears (lawyers without formal law 
degrees, but with licence to practise in courts) such as Munshi Abdur 
Rauf to promote a Muslim ‘awakening®*. There were similar 
reports of mulla activity in and around Dephuliya before the riot - 
In the Ekdala hat case the crown prosecutor himself ascribed the 
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looting of Hindu shops to ‘incitement’ by the Wahabis*®. Clarke’s 
report reveals how maulavis such as Abdul Khalek, Akbar Ali Mun- 
shi, Suripaddi Munshi and Kalu Munshi directed the Muslims of 
Nalitbari to start a quarrel with the Hindus by demanding ookahs 
from them. Shortly before the Bakshiganj incident the mullas were 
actively advocating the boycott of Hindu money-lenders™, and in 
Dewangunj during the days preceding the outburst of 6 May, the 
maulavi Abdur Rahman and others were preaching openly against 
the Hindus®!. In areas such as Malindabazar too the mullas encour- 
aged local Muslims to maltreat the Hindus ‘unhesitatingly’. 
These preachers sometimes deliberately frustrated any possible 
‘concords’ between the two communities®. 

Above all, with the prevailing economic situation in 1906-07, 
the anti-zamindari and anti-mahajani tone of their propaganda 
enabled the mullas to gain instant support from the depressed sec- 
tions of their community. Partly as a result of their preachings, the 
Muslim peasantry began asserting their own rights against Hindu 
zamindars and in some areas even came to believe that they would 
not henceforth be required to pay rent to anybody™. Some preachers 
used the economic discontent of the subordinate social groups in 
their community for more immediate political ends. For example, 
during the Iswarganj Local Board elections of 1906 the maulavi 
Samiruddin tried to convince the Muslim peasants that improve- 
ment of their tenurial conditions depended on his electoral success®. 

If the mullas gained support among the Muslim masses by 
focusing upon the latter’s economic discontent, they won over the 
Muslim élites by sympathizing with the injustices of the Hindu 
assumption of superiority in matters of social status and prestige. 
The introduction of jute cultivation had helped the rise of a fairly 
prosperous section among the Muslim peasantry which gradually 
adopted western education and rapidly developed political and 
social ambitions”. The local Hindu zamindars, however, continued 
to treat this new group as nothing better than ‘cultivators as their 
fathers were”, But this section of the Muslim élite could not secure 
redress through institutional channels because, as yet, it possessed 
little of the ‘influence which is derived from Government service”. 
The mullas now impressed upon them the necessity of consolidat- 
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ing their communal identity with their less fortunate coreligionists 
as a prerequisite for fulfilling their own socio-political aspirations, 
and this section of Muslim society soon constituted a valuable sup- 
port for the religious leaders”®. 


The 1906 outbreak was characterized primarily by a move to 
deprive Hindu landlords of their Muslim servants and prostitutes. 
Most of these servants were bargadars who either worked ona 
zamindar’s own estate or on the land of farmers with large hold- 
ings. This move to liberate the Muslim servants and prostitutes 
was jointly initiated by Maulavi Samiruddin, a local religious 
preacher, and Dinesh Neogi, a recent convert, at a well-attended 
waz (religious meeting) in Iswarganj’!. Muslim servants were 
reminded that they committed an ‘unpardonable sin’ in accept- 
ing the food provided by their Hindu masters because it was 
cooked in the same pots where unhallowed meat was prepared, 
while the prostitutes were warned that by selling themselves to 
kafirs they had brought disgrace to Islam”. 

The first act of violence occurred when Harishchandra Sarkar, a 
landholder of Pubail, actively resisted Samiruddin’s endeavours to 
take away his Muslim employees. A 300-strong crowd raided his 
house on 6 May and order was restored only after police interven- 
tion”. Thereafter, the crowd dispersed and until the evening of 12 
May they ‘scoured’ the area—raiding the establishments of Hindu 
talukdars and zamindars and bringing out their Muslim servants. 
The property of the servants was hardly touched but many prosti- 
tutes either had their property looted or were themselves carried 
off along with their belongings”. Prostitutes were sometimes kept 
confined and given in nika marriages to one of their captors”. 
Some prostitutes surrendered voluntarily’’, others were coerced, 
as in the following example from Rasulpur: ‘...a prostitute and 
her daughter fled from the hat...into the zamindari cutchery...The 
Muhamadans followed and carried off the daughter by force. They 
demolished some hats and took away the daughter’s property... vt 

Use of force to make servants and prostitutes leave their Hindu 
masters was sanctioned by religious preachers. Maulavi Samiruddin 
thus stated plainly: ‘We have been so long trying by means of 
entreaties to prevent the Muhammadans from serving the Hindus 
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without effect. Let us now by force do what we have failed by 
entreaties”®, The question arises as to why Muslim employees had 
to be coerced to desert their Hindu employers if the latter were so 
oppressive. There was, first, a certain ambiguity in the movement. 
The mullas were not objecting to the occupations of domestic 
servants and prostitutes in general. Rather, the implicit assumption 
was that while Muslim servants and prostitutes for Muslim land- 
lords would be acceptable, such services under Hindu employment 
were symptomatic of Hindu economic domination. Of course, 
many Muslim workers were unwilling to lose their only viable 
means of livelihood, however degrading. But the other less fortunate 
sections of the community, aroused by religious preachers, were 
anxious to strike at the most visible agent of exploitation and an 
obvious first step was to detach their coreligionists from those 
who had been the immediate sources of their economic misery. 
Moreover, recourse to force in promoting solidarity had been a 
common feature in the history of insurgency. To quote Ranajit 


Guha, 


For no class or community is ever so monolithic as completely to rule 
out legs or disparities in its members’ response to a rebellion. Some of 
its constituent groups or individuals are bound to rise to the call of an 
insurrection more readily than the others. They are also the ones most 
likely to use some of the public authority appropriated by force in 
order to mobilise their less militant brethren to the common cause. If 
this is true even of the most advanced revolutionary classes (e.g., the 
Russian proletariat on the eve of the October Revolution, as witness 
the disparity between Moscow and Petrograd workers and that between 
sections of the Petrograd workers themselves in their readiness for 
armed insurrection), it is all the more so of the loosely structured 
and not so class conscious peasantry in a pre-industrial society”. 


Muslim attacks on the cutcheries of prominent local zamindars 
were an important feature of the Mymensingh riot®®. Money-lenders’ 
shops were also pillaged, their iron chests broken and bonds ‘torn 
into shreds®! An official report noted how the riot at Bakshiganj 
‘took the form of a more or less organised loot of the Hindu money- 
lending shopkeepers who had been interesting themselves in the 
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Papers reveal the extent to which 


pletely shaken’ the sense of security of 
property*’. Hindu sources claimed that all zamindars of the 


affected area were ruined as a result of the riot®”, The Sanyivani (9 
May 1907) remarked, ‘If the term anarchy has any meaning, then 
truly has Eastern Bengal become a scene of anarchy at the present 
moment”®®, The Charwmihir complained that wealthy Hindus could 
no longer live in villages ‘with safety to life and property”®, Many 
well-to-do Hindu families left for ‘safer zones’ and Clarke recorded 
how groups of Muslims:collected along railway lines, laughing at 
the panic-stricken Hindus fleeing from Jamalpur™. 


Village markets (hats and bazars) were arenas for communal 
interaction and general socialization. Hats occupied, as the Settle- 
ment Report remarked, ‘a place in the affections and habits of the 
inhabitants of East Bengal”!. Usually all male members of the 
family attended the bi-weekly hats where cultivators from neigh- 
bouring villages gathered to sell or barter their agricultural products 
for weekly supplies of oil and other essentials. For this reason-the 
hats became favourite targets of the tioting crowd. Hats enabled 
the crowd to lay hands on a wide range of items; the conglomeration 
of people of all sorts in hats gave the crowd an Opportunity to 
wreak vengeance on its rival community. 

Looting of a hat often continued for as long as three hours”. The 
Hindus were principally affected because most of the shops belonged 
to them™; the few Muslim stalls were carefully left untouched”. In 
Tarakanda hat alone Hindu property worth Rs 7,802 was looted”. 
Sometimes a particular Hindu community was the main target of 
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attack. This was the case with the Sahas in Bakshiganj, all of whose 
twelve si aenigiee broken into, and documents and other goods 
carried away”. Attacks on the Sahas can be explained by their 
position as a mercantile and money-lending group which occupied 
a crucial place in the exploitative structure of the local economy. 
The stigma attached to money-lending in Islanx was possibly 
another source of hatred of the Sahas for the Muslim peasantry. 
Similar assaults on the mercantile community had already been a 
feature in the riots of other regions such as the Deccan. Interest- 
ingly, certain local traders such as the Marwaris who had been no 
less exacting than their Saha counterparts, were sometimes spared”. 
The Sahas possibly rendered themselves particularly vulnerable 
because, unlike the Marwaris, they became directly involved with 
the promotion of the Swadeshi. 

There were other elements of conscious discrimination in loot- 
ings. While petty open-air traders selling goods worth a few annas 
were left untouched”, flourishing shops, especially those selling 
Swadeshi items, cloth or goods for immediate consumption such 
as fish, sweetmeats, kerosene, groceries and tobacco, became 
targets of attack!®. These lootings produced very few casualties 
because the Hindus offered little resistance, whilst the Muslim 
crowd appeared to have been motivated by a desire to do violence 
to property rather than to people. 

Hindus from the lower social strata were not, however, totally 
unaffected by the riot. Attacks were recorded on the huts of dhobis 
(washermen), tantis (weavers), goalas (milkmen), fishermen, 
carpenters, potters, cobblers and other low-caste Hindus!”!. The 
Rajbangshis—widely considered ‘poor and harmless’—also suffered 
much in Dewanganj!°. The pattern of violence against poorer 
Hindus was, nevertheless, different from that practiced upon their 
ticher coreligionists. The main purpose of assaults on the former 
appears to have been a simple desire to express a hatred for the 
community as a whole. There was neither arson nor idol breaking, 
whereas the houses of Hindu notables were subjected to consider- 
able damage!®. 

Both official and non-official records cite instances of attacks on 
Hindu women. ‘Rioters broke into homes and took away young 
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widows!™, and women hid themselves in jungles for days to escape 
assaults!95, The honour of woman constituted the most sacrosang 
feature of Hindu social ideology, and violation thereof thus implied 
the total destruction of a Hindu’s izzat (honour). It is interesting 
that most of the women who suffered during the riots belonged to 
respectable or established families. Offences against them can, 
therefore, also be seen as a part of the general Muslim assault againgt 


the privileged Hindus’. 


The Muslim crowd was encouraged by a rumour that their violence 
against Hindus, especially the landlords and mahajans, had official 
sanction. Rioters widely believed that all law courts had been 
suspended for three months to enable them to marry Hindu widows 
and loot Hindu property!””. The punishment for such acts, if any, 
would be a maximum of Rs 2.8 as. for ‘every widow violated’ and 
Rs 5 for every woman married!®. It was also rumoured that the 
British Raj would soon be substituted by the rule of the Dacca 
Nawab leading to a drastic reduction of rent to Rs 3.6 as. per ara 
(about 5 bighas)!. This belief became so deep-rooted that after the 
suppression of the riot the local officials proposed circulation ofa 
proclamation ‘to disabuse the minds of the ignorant mob”!!°, Not 
unexpectedly, Muslims charged with rioting pleaded innocence in 
the belief that they had acted under the Nawab’s orders!!! 
Sometimes rumours were spread in an organized way. ‘Certain 
Muhamadans’ moved from place to place on horseback spreading 
with the aid of drums the message of British support for Muslim 
violence!!?, Notices such as the following were widely posted: ‘Oh! 
Moslem brethren, do you know that the government and Nawab 
Salimulla Sahib are fully our supporters? So what have we to care 
for? Catch lathies, drive away Hindus, blow off... and hammer the 
heads of ... Hindus to dust”!!3, The Sandhya (6 May 1907) referred 
£0 a notice assuring the Jamalpur Muslims: ‘If you commit outrages 
oe Hindu society ...government will not take any notice whatever of 
it. If the Hindu salas attempt any self-defence, government will 
assist you through the police”! 4, The Muslim ryots of Mymensingh 
were reputed to be particularly easily roused by such rumours!. 
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In 1906-07 this was all the more likely in view of the fact that the 
rumours encouraged hopes of a better future. 


The Hindu crowd appeared to have been well-organized in 1906-07. 
The boycott demonstrations at various melas were ‘aggressive’ 
and ‘militant”!!*, The procession to the Jamalpur mela was carefully 
‘marshalled’ into four bands, each marching ‘in close cooperation 
with a regular plan of campaign’, and violence against the Muslim 
stallholders began only when the last band ‘posted’ itself as a reserve 
outside the mela and shouted Bande Mataram!!’. Attempts to send 
volunteers to Jamalpur from outside was further evidence of co- 
ordination in the Hindu camp!!®. Organized and armed Hindu 
youths wearing pugris (turbans) and masks were charged with 
rioting in Phulpur!!®. There were also reports of deliberate Hindu 
provocation. For example, a one-eyed goat was dressed in English 
clothing and driven round as the Nawab!20, and temples such as 
the Dayamoyee temple were used along with zamindari cutcheries 
as bases of operation from which the police later recovered arms!”!, 
An element of organization was also present amongst the 
Muslims. Notices were read out to Muslim peasants urging them 
to rise up against the Hindu babus who looked down upon them as 
“worse than dogs’, advance warning was given for any contemplated 
violence; mass meetings close to the houses of ‘unsympathetic’ 
people often preceded an ‘action’; before a hat was looted, two or 
three core ‘agitators’ entered the hat and announced the Nawab’s 
directive for looting; in Bakshiganj the rioters cut off telegraph 
lines to prevent police intervention!2, Sometimes the Muslim crowd 


confronted the police in an organized manner. On one occasion, a 
from proceeding further by a 


sub-inspector of police was prevented 
ring of demonstrators!”. Looters sought to ascertain the whereab- 
outs of the police before embarking on any venture!4, and the 
spoils were also transported to safer areas in an organized manner. 
At Dewanganj, horses belonging to local hospital assistants were 
used for this purpose!”, while in Bakshiganj the looted items were 


buried underground to prevent discovery!”*. 
At the same time, there were many instances of relatively un- 
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organized lootings. The Additional District Magistrate Garlick 
traced the start of the Tarakanda riot to some ‘market day quarrel’ 
where the crowd had no ‘settled plan of campaign’!”’. There was 
hardly any burning of shops and many shopkeepers were spared 
on payments of ‘handsome bribes”. In Melanganj, too, the looters 
were motivated more by individual religious beliefs than any 
organized objective!” 
The government and police were criticized for mishandling the 
situation in 1906-07. Many contemporaries ascribed the ‘Muslim 
uprising’ to official instigation and connivance. Even English 
observers speculated on the extent to which the local government’s 
divisive policy had contributed to the communal discord. Sir Henry 
Cotton, for example, criticized the transfer of funds collected from 
fines levied on Hindu students of Kishoreganj to a Muslim institu- 
tion, the Anjuman-i-Islamia!*°. Some pro-government newspapers 
also condemned the ‘open official connection with the Jamalpur 
outrage’ as ‘horrible and revolting”'. 

The Hindu press went a step further. It considered Muslim ill- 
feeling against Hindus as a ‘fiction’ and attributed the disturbances 
to official interference in pursuit of a policy of ‘divide and rule”. 
Hindu newspapers reported how the pro-Muslim declarations of 
Lt. Governor Fuller were widely interpreted by lower level officials 
as the government’s open espousal of the Muslim cause in an 
attempt to counter the growing popularity of the Swadeshi!®. 
Official records do provide some evidence supporting such 
‘nationalist charges’. The Subdivisional Officer of Mogra admitted 
to the District Magistrate that sympathies of the Sub-Inspector 
Fazlur Rahman ‘were rather too obviously with his coreligionists’ 
(i.e, Muslims)!4. There is also a testimony of the Dacca Divisional 
Commissioner that if the police ‘had been better utilised, much 

might have been done to prevent the disturbance’”!35. The local 
police adopted no ‘precautionary measures’ despite ample warnings 
of impending troubles!*, 

The police were also discriminatory in their actions once the 
violence began. They were exceptionally swift in disarming Hindu 
volunteers inside the Dayamoyee temple, yet the Muslim rioters 
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were either shielded or awarded light sentences!3”. Cutcheries of 
Hindu zamindars were searched without warrants!?8, and in many 
cases they were denied the right of defence!®°. The government 
also discriminated between communal and secular Muslims. While it 
was remarkably lenient towards personalities such as Ibrahim 
Khan, the writer of the anti-Hindu Red Pamphlet, no effort was 
spared to keep nationalist Muslims such as Liakat Hussain under 


check!“°. 


There was a marked contrast in the composition of the Hindu and 
Muslim crowds!*!. The government broadly characterized the 
Muslim crowd as the ‘budmashes’, a pejorative term used to describe 
a broad section of the subordinate social group, implying that they 
were undesirable characters'”. Closer examination of this category, 
however, reveals that most ‘budmashes’ were young men ‘who 
ordinarily live(d) by honest labour’ for Hindu landlords!*#3. The 
Sanjivani (6 December 1906) identified the ‘illiterate’ cultivators 
as being mainly responsible for terrorising the ‘respectable (i.e., 
Hindu) citizen’!4. The Charumihir (16 May 1906) noted how the 
lower-class Muslims had made the British rule inoperative in some 
places of Mymensingh!*. The maximum distance from which the 
looters usually came was three miles from the trouble spot!**. 
Many of them personally knew the shopkeepers they were looting; 
in Phulpur the crowd even included servants employed by the 
shops looted. At Jamalpur the Sandars and Chatkis—the itinerant 
vendors—were particularly active in fighting the Swadeshi volun- 
teers!47, Municipal peons and umbrella repairers were also convicted 
on rioting charges!8. Official sources noted how on some occasions 
during the riots the local Muslim crowd was swelled by an influx 
from outlying hamlets. This must have happened once rumours 
about the original outbreak gained in circulation. 

The Muslim crowd occasionally contained people with convic- 
tions for ‘criminal offences’ such as Miajan Peada in Melonda and 
Kalimuddi in Phulpur!4?. One of the Muslims accused of looting 
had already served a six-month sentence on ‘criminal charges”!>°, 
all boat-looting cases in’ Mogra were allegedly committed by ‘bad 
characters’ from the dil-villages (villages in swamp lands)"”!. In 
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addition, almost every thana in Mymensingh district reportedly 
contained families making fireworks and bombs!*, and this section 
probably participated in the riots. The Hindu activists in 1907 con- 
sisted mainly of the ‘less permanent residents of the town’ such as 
zamindari servants, pleaders, doctors, barkandages (armed retainers) 
and young students—what the government called the ‘usual 
Swadeshi crowd’!53, Lathials (armed retainers who mainly used 
bamboo sticks as weapons) were present in Hindu processions at 
Jamalpur and Dephuliya!®*. Sometimes Hindus of ‘the lowest 
class’—the Hadis—were also active!. Both Phulpur and Tarakanda 
recorded instances when the low-caste Hindus joined the Muslims 
in looting the shops of their coreligionists!>*. Such intermingling 
of the Hindu and Muslim crowd was not unnatural at a moment of 


the breakdown of law and order. 

References were also made to the participation of upcountrymen 
in the lootings. Mymensingh had the highest number of immigrants 
in East Bengal, followed by Dacca, Tippera and Backergunj!>”. 
They came mostly from Bihar and the United Provinces and 
were employed as coolies, domestic servants, coachmen, 
sweepers, palki-bearers (carriers of palanquins) and other menial 
workers!58. Unfortunately, no detailed breakdown exists of the 
communal identities of these immigrants. It was believed that they 
were ‘chiefly Hindus’ and that the number of Muslim immigrants 


was ‘very small”!?. 


Initiatives for mobilizing the underprivileged sections among the 
‘Muslims in 1906-7 came from the local mullas and the Nawab of 
Dacca, both of whom were interested in securing Muslim public 
support for the partition scheme'®. The Hindu leadership was 
drawn from members of the propertied and educated classes such 
as zamindari officials, tahsidars (revenue officials) lawyers, teachers 
and farmers of hats!¢!, Local officials regretted that the very section 
which usually helped to maintain law and order took the initiative 
in organizing the violence'. Among those convicted as Hindu 
‘ting leaders’ in 1907 were the superintendents and naibs of Gauri- 
pore, Ramgopalpur and Natore estates!“ In Mogra the farmer of 
the hat—Nanda Kumar Sarkar—himself led the procession that 
caused the disturbance!™. 
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One feature common to both Hindu and Muslim leaders was 
their aversion for violence beyond a certain point. The élites hoped 
that mass mobilization would strengthen their hand in bargaining 
for concessions both with the government and the rival élite groups. 
But they also had an inherent fear of violence since it could jeopardize 
their position at negotiating tables. However, the crowd had little 
or no understanding of such interests. Instead, their inchoate feel- 
ing of communal solidarity was subjected to élite exploitation. The 
Divisional Commissioner of Dacca in 1907 did not greatly exagg- 
erate when he reported, ‘bringing the Hindu and Muhammedan 
gentlemen together... was an easy thing to do’, The government 
was eventually able to persuade leaders of both communities to 
sign a note deploring the recent outrage and assuring their co- 
operation with the officials in combating any such future ‘breach 
of peace”, Shortly after the riots gained momentum, the Hindu 
zamindars, criticized up to that point by the government for their 
‘very unsatisfactory’ political attitude, rushed to present a welcome 
address to the Lt. Governor!®”. This crowd-leader dichotomy was 
also evident on the Muslim side. The ordinary Muslim participants 
in the riot suffered from police harassment, boycott by Hindu 
mahajans, dispossession from land for rent-arrears, and forced sale 
or mortgage of lands to meet judicial expenditure. Yet, their leaders 
made no ‘organised attempt’ to provide funds or legal aid, which 
led the Solan openly to accuse the Muslim communal leaders of 
using the less privileged sections of their community as ‘pawns’ in 
their game for more jobs and council seats!®, 


The 1906-7 riot strengthened communal solidarities and heigh- 
tened Hindu-Muslim tensions in the district. A sense of insecurity 
persisted among both communities for several weeks after the out- 
break had subsided, and district officers were kept busy by con- 
tinuous rumours and alarming calls for help'®. 

The violence also had a long-term effect on the evolution of 
Hindu and Muslim public opinion. It strengthened the position of 
extremist sections within the district’s Hindu society. While the 
moderates still preferred to dissipate the tension through talks 
with Muslim upper-class leaders, the radicals candidly asserted: 
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‘(their) desire for revenge... will not be satisfied even with the 
burning alive of all Muslim goondas (toughs) and of the Nawab 
and his officers”!”°, 

A generalized notion of active government hostility towards the 
Hindus has been challenged; rather it was the concern of British 
administrators to define such categories as ‘caste’ and ‘community’ 
that ‘encouraged assertiveness and polarisation among Indians”!”!, 
Whatever the truth of this formulation, in Hindu popular perception 
the government was seen to be far from impartial during the riots 
and their leaders now urged them to save the community’s honour. 
The Sandhya—an extremist paper which now functioned as a 
Hindu mouthpiece—-wrote: 


Let us all come forward now and unite to establish thanas in every 
town and village...One’s own jurisdiction, one’s own home will 
have to be protected with the aid of these fireworks, of these bombs... 
Let the Basanti whose head has been severed at Jamalpur be our aid. 
This time the worship of the Mother shall have to be conducted with 
hymns of fire!7, 
Rabindranath Tagore offered ‘a more profound analysis’ of the 
riots and called for the creation of a mahayati (great nation) by dis- 
carding sectarian prejudices, and the organization of constructive 
work in villages to bridge the gap between the bhadralok and 
masses!”*. But the militant and romantic appeal of Bande Mataram 
and Yugantar was more alluring to his Hindu contemporaries, who 
increasingly accepted bhadralok preconceptions of Muslim rioters 
as ‘hooligans’ and ‘hired agents’ of the British. 

The 1906-07 riot showed that Muslim communalism would 
require an agrarian base in order to develop as a political force in 
Bengal!’*. Contemporary Muslim pamphlets increasingly depicted 
the Hindu babu both as exploiter and Congressman. Indeed, three 
decades later Fazlul Huq’s Krishak Praja Party was to win the 
1937 provincial elections with its jotedar base and anti-zamindar 
manifesto. 


The riots of 1906-7 expressed inter alia the socio-economic grie- 


vances by the’Muslim peasantry. The factors which promoted 
communal tensions in 1906-7 certainly had strong class connota- 
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tions, while the immediate incidents which set in motion the train 
of events in Iswarganj and Nandail in 1906 and Jamalpur in 1907 
had either socio-economic or political overtones. Sections of con- 
temporary educated opinion categorically singled out ‘oppression 
of the Hindu zamindars towards the raiyats’ as ‘the first and the 
most prominent cause of the violence’!”*. The targets of attack and 
pattern of violence also underlined the socio-economic bases of 
the outbreaks; rumours which maintained the momentum of 
violence were more secular than religious. A letter published in the 
Bande Mataram (17 May 1907) described the contemporary struggle 
as being essentially a contest ‘between the ignorant multitude and 
the educated few”!”6, 

At the same time certain other aspects of the riot such as attacks 
on lower-class Hindus, defilement of temples and idols, and careful 
exclusion of Muslim shops from looting, revealed the overt com- 
munal consciousness of the crowd. In addition, the Muslim leader- 
ship came from religious preachers, and although the outbreak had 
strong economic and political connotations, the ideology which 
shaped and gave meaning to the collective actions of the crowd 
was perhaps fundamentally religious. Religion provided the Muslim 
peasants with a communal identity and a legitimizing ideology for 
action against social, economic and political injustices. David 
Arnold’s observation on the Moplah rebellion is equally applicable 
to the 1906-07 Mymensingh violence: 


peasants are not easily goaded into revolt... to rise up in revolt there 
needs to be an ideology to confer a broader legitimation than personal 
grudge. There needed to be a legitimation firmly rooted in the peasant’s 
own convictions, to outweigh and negate what to him was the phoney 
‘legality’ of landlords, courts and officials!””. 


Viewed in this context, economics and faith were linked to and not 
divorced from each other. As Guha remarks: 


Not to face up to the religious aspect of rebel solidarity and ascribe it 
to a phoney secularism is to falsify the intellectual history of the 
peasantry and eliminate, by a mere stroke of the pen, the discrepancy 
that is necessarily there at certain stages of the class struggle between 
the level of its objective articulation and that of the consciousness of 
its subjects!78, 
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To the student of communal riots in Bengal, the 1906-7 riot is 
instructive in more than one respect. It was important in itselfas an 
event of momentous consequence in the evolution of Hindu-Muslim 
relations in the province. It also provides a valuable starting point 
for a study of the changing nature of communal violence, crowd 
behaviour and crowd-leadership relations in a region which gained 
notoriety for fratricidal warfare during the closing years of the Raj. 
The Mymensingh experience introduced the complexities of com- 
munal rioting in Bengal which combined a generalized protest 
with communal hatred. Relative strength of these elements 
changed over a period of time. The form that a riot took reflected 
the nature of interaction between organized and unorganized politics 
and the complexities of perceptions and views current among the 
populace. 
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Chapter 3 
Lhe Convergence of Community and Class 
Identines: The Outbreaks of Calcutta, Pabna and 


Dacca, 1918-1926 


Bengal witnessed during the second decade of the twentieth century 
large-scale Hindu-Muslim riots in Calcutta (September 1918 and 
April-July 1926), Pabna ( 1-7 July 1926) and Dacca (8-10 September 
1926). Although the urban conflicts of Calcutta and Dacca exhi- 
bited some very different characteristics from the predominantly 
tural affray in Pabna, nevertheless certain common themes in the 
background to and patterns of violence linked all three. This chapter 
examines these major riots which, taken together, reflected the 
emerging trends of communal violence in the province. 


THE CALCUTTA RIOT OF 1918 


The Galcutta riot of 1918 has been discussed in a variety of histori- 
cal accounts and memoirs, and is mainly perceived as an aberrant 
expression of élite politics. Broomfield, for example, examines the 
outbreak in the context of an ‘attempt to use the mob violence as a 
political weapon’ by Bengal’s Muslim leaders to make the British 
and Hindu bhadralok ‘pay more serious attention to Muslim 
demands”! This particular line of thinking thus considers the 1918 
riot as a product of the politics of mobilization from the top. But’ 
the riotous crowd had their own perceptions of events occurring 
around them which sometimes conformed to and at others differed 
from the perceptions of the élites. Their participation in the violence 
was dictated as much by their own consciousness as by a response 
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to mobilization attempts by the communal leaders. In fact, as will 
be shown below, the violence was initiated to a large extent by a 
crowd composed of groups from the lower social strata, much to 
the dislike of the established leadership. Kenneth McPherson has 
thrown fresh light on the riot but only in the context ofa developing 
Muslim identity in Calcutta between 1918 and 1935’. The present 
research seeks to broaden the scope of enquiry and examine the 
1918 riot as an important case-study to explain the features of con- 
tinuity and change in the pattern of communal violence in Bengal 
and its political implication for the province. 


Traditional leadership of the Muslim community in Calcutta came 
from the wealthy Ashrafs—exiled royalty, aristocratic landlords 
and wealthy merchants*. But by the beginning of the twentieth 
century there had emerged a number of voluntary associations and 
populist religious leaders whose strong emphasis on charitable 
and religious activities enhanced the sense of communal identity 
among the city’s Muslim populace’. The upcountry Hindu labouring 
class in Calcutta was also coming under the influence of revivalists>. 
Community consciousness both among the Muslims and Hindus 
of Calcutta had thus become quite strong, at the level of unorganized 
politics. Its combination with certain other factors worsened the 
communal relations in 1918. 

The months preceding the 1918 outbreak saw a sharp rise in the 
price of such essential items as rice, wheat, salt, cooking oil and 
cloth without a corresponding increase in wages®. Workers in the 
jute industry, predominantly migrant Muslims’, were the hardest 
hit by the inflation’. In the absence of a strong class-based trade 
union movement which could mobilize this labour force of Calcutta, 
religion provided the Muslims with a ‘more unjfying force’ than it 
did within the multi-caste Hindu community?, Congregations in 
the leading mosques of Calcutta not only strengthened the bond 
among these workers, but also brought them in contact with other 
sections of the city’s Muslim community. Yet another dimension 

of Calcutta’s social reality—one which also contributed to the out- 
break of violence—was, what the Bengal government’s Chief Sec- 
retary referred to as, ‘an atmosphere of nervous excitement, 
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favourable for the circulation of wild rumours and the apprehen- 
sion of disturbance’!”. 

The rising, price-level was an all-India phenomenon caused by 
economic dislocation following the First World War—what the 
government called the ‘inevitable accompaniments of discomforts 
and inconveniences’ of a prolonged War!!/ Bur in Bengal the 
speculative buying, and holding of stocks by the Marwaris was 
particularly responsible for the rising prices of rice and cloth!2. The 
Nayak (16 September 1918) complained that while the cloth-dealers 
were experiencing unequalled prosperity, the poor Hindu or Muslim 
had been denied the pleasure of clothing his children with new ‘rai- 
ment’ for the coming, festive days!?, This, the paper remarked, 
‘maddens him and drives him to riot’. Contemporary newspapers 
indicate the growing resentment. The /fitavadi (30 August 1918), 
for instance, proposed a meeting in Calcutta where the audience 
would come wearing nothing, but dhoties of five to six cubits long. 
It urged the readers to put on ‘minimum attire’ till the present scarcity 
was removed!4, The Marwaris were, however, undeterred and 
successfully foiled a mové by the Calcutta Corporation to appoint 
a committee to enquire into the question of the cloth trade!®. The 
subordinate social groups in Calcutta—Hindus and Muslims 
alike—had thus more reason than ever to resent the Marwaris. To 
quote an official report: 

As acommunity the Marwaris are always the object of mob-hatred for 

much the same reasons that the Jews are in Russia and the Armenians 

in Turkey, namely, that they possess certain attributes which enable 
them to amass wealth at the expense of the less astute people among 
whom they live. They have been in particularly bad ordour in recent 
times owing to high prices which are generally attributed to their 
machinations", 
It was widely believed that the government did not interfere with 
Marwari trading practices in the hope of attracting a part of their 
profits to the War Loan Fund!’. In popular perceptions the govern- 
ment was thus regarded as an accomplice in the immoral commercial 
transactions of the Marwaris. 

To such general discontent were added other factors which made 

Muslims from the lower strata particularly resentful of the Marwaris. 
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Many of them inhabited the 4ustees (slums) of central Calcutta, having 
lost their homes as a result of the ‘clearing up’ operations of the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust. The worst affected wards were the 
Baman Bustee, Collinga and Park Street which recorded a 43 per 
cent, 32 per cent and 13 per cent decline in population respectively’? 
These cleared lands were usually resold to Marwaris for building 
substantial houses and shops!”; the big mansions of wealthy 
Marwaris such as Ram Protap Bhimani, Baldeo Das Birla and 
Jugal Kishore Birla in and around Zakaria Street were all built on 
these cleared areas”. Not unnaturally, it was in this part of the city 
that the uprooted Muslims displayed their discontent against those 
who had benefited at their expense, Moreover, after the Calcutta 
Bakr-Id riot of 1910sthe Marwaris had_dismissed many of their 
Muslim coachmen and syces and refused to rent out further houses to 
Muslim tenants”!. This was popularly interpreted as an evidence of 
the Marwaris trying to deprive the poor Muslims of their means of 
livelihood”. ~ 
Communally exclusive and patrons of Hindu revivalism, the 
Marwaris also demonstrated their hostility to Islam by interfering 
with Muslim rituals and festivals. In 1910 their attempts to prevent 
Korbani in Calcutta had caused a riot, and four months before the 
1918 outbreak they prevented the construction of a slaughter house 
in the city. As Broomfield remarks, it was also ‘an unfortunate 
accident of geography’ that a large number of the two communities 
were placed in the densely populated lanes of Burra Bazar in central 
Calcutta”. This Marwari-run central business district was a haven 
for cows, sacred to the Marwaris. In the already crowded streets 
they blocked the path of Muslims who, having no veneration for 
the animal themselves, were nevertheless constrained by the local 
presence of Marwaris to wait its pleasure. The Marwaris were not 
slow to recognize this generalized hostility and they brought in 
upcountry guards who frequently clashed with Muslim peasant 
migrants eking out a living in the sprawling urban complex. Muslim 
resentment against the unjust trading practices of Marwaris was 
thus reinforced by communal bitterness. It was not surprising that 
during the riots the Marwaris became the prime target of the Muslim 


crowd. 
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Economic difficulties of poor Muslims were aggravated by an 
influenza epidemic which swept through Calcutta during the pre- 
riot days. The ‘war-fever’, as it was popularly called, accounted for 
a 50 per cent rise in the city’s mortality rate in 1918”. Areas worst 
hit by the epidemic were Kidderpore and those northern wards of 
the city which had a strong Muslim concentration”. The inhabitants 
of these wards remained dissatisfied with the Calcutta Corporation’s 
measures to alleviate their sufferings and, significantly, such areas 
were worst affected by the riot, 

Broomfield suggests that this material and physical distress of 
the lower classes within the community enabled the Muslim leaders 
to mobilize them for political gains. The riot was used to demonstrate 
the fact of the ‘forgotten’ Muslim majority in Bengal at a time 
when new Constitutional reforms were being discussed under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme2’. But vertical mobilization cannot 
alone explain why subordinate social groups in the city readily 
responded to the communal leaders and took to violence. They 
would not have responded to their leaders’ call if it did not provide 
them with a channel for expressing their own feelings and aspira- 
tions. An analysis of the changes in popular perceptions may help 
explain what made communal violence:at the mass level possible. 

_ Disaffection among the Calcutta Muslims reflected a wider 
ideological dichotomy. Following the entry of Turkey into the 
First World War against the Allies, popular Muslim feelings reached 
‘a state of tension”’. Whilst the great majority of Calcutta Muslims 
did not have the leisure to reflect on the meaning and impact of 
such external events, the city had a group of well-informed Muslims 
who closely followed the impact of the War on Islam??. They 
explained ‘this aspect’ at weekly prayers in the city’s main mos- 
que—the Nakhoda mayid—which was attended by all sections of 
the community. There were even occasions when the famed 
Egyptian Imam Ahmed-Musa Misri addressed services for ‘the 
welfare of the Caliph”. / 

This pan-Islamism was matched by Muslim resentment against 
Hindu ‘misdeeds’ at home. A government report noted how ‘rankling 
deep down in the Muslim mind were bitter memories of the 
Shahabad riots of last autumn when the Hindus flung themselves 
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upon the Moslems of Bihar and burst open the flood-gates of racial 
and religious passions ...’3!. At Bayley High School in Patna the 
headmaster asked in the class whether the Prophet Mohammed 
was a man or a dog, and when Muslim students protested he left the 
room with a contemptuous smile. In Navada High School of Gaya 
district a Hindu student wrote the name of the Prophet on a piece of 
paper and struck it with a shoe in the presence of his Muslim fellow- 
students. At Rangpur High School a student performing in the 
play ‘Prithvi Raj’ produced a shoe, instead of the Quran, and called 
it the Book of God. A lithographed letter, elucidating such stories ‘of 
(Hindu) hatred and contempt’, was sent out from Calcutta to all 
parts of India which illustrated the growing all-India communal 
loyalties of the Calcutta Muslims*. 

These factors severally contributed to a rupture of Hindu-Muslim 
‘unity from the top’? forged by the Lucknow Pact of 19164. From 
the very beginning the Bengali Muslim political élite had been 
unfavourably disposed to this Pact since it left them in a ‘weaker 
position’. Despite their demographic superiority the Pact gave the 
Muslims in Bengal’s Legislative Council only 34.2 per cent of the 
elected seats and, even with possible support from the official bloc, 
this ratio was likely to put them in a ‘less commanding position 
than their Punjabi coreligionists’5. In view of the increasing Hindu 
aggressiveness all the major Muslim associations of the province 
now asserted that the Lucknow Pact had failed. When Montagu and 
Chelmsford visited Calcutta in December 1917 to assess opinions 
on their proposed Reform Scheme the Bengali Muslim politicians 

gaked for a ‘more generous treatment of their community”, 


/ Amidst this growing bitterness between the two communities the 

~ Anglo-Indian newspaper Jndian Daily News provided an immediate 
occasion for an open violence. On 27 July 1918 the Daily published 
a paragraph wherein an Arab ‘with clean cut features and a world 
of mysticism in his eyes’ was described as ‘gazing down into a gutter 
as reverently as if it were his Prophet’s tomb”, The literate section of 
Calcutta Muslims were deeply offended by the passage which was 
taken to imply a comparison of the Prophet’s tomb to a drain or 
sewer. 
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dnd Muslim legislators called for ‘severe actions’ against the Indian 
Daily News. Along with religious personalities the Bengal leaders 
of the Muslim League sought to demonstrate the strength of their 
community’s feelings on this issue. Public rallies at Calcutta, 
Burdwan, and Dacca advocated a jihad (holy war) against a gov- 
ernment unwilling to punish ‘the offending newspaper24 On 10 
August the Anjuman-e-Mainal-Islam organized a meeting and 
resolved to stage an All India Muslim protest rally in Calcutta on 
8, 9 and 10 September*’. The community at large responded to the 
call of its leaders in institutional politics. 

The proposed Muslim public meeting on 8 September was due 
to be held in the vicinity of the Nakhoda mosque (the city’s main 
mosque) for expressing the community’s dissatisfaction not only 
with the Zndian Daily News but with a number of wide-ranging 
issues such as the imprisonment of the Ali brothers of the Khilafat 
movement fame, the inadequate recognition of Muslim interests in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme and the absence of 
facilities for the Korbani. Delegates from outside the province 
started arriving in the city as early as 3 September*!. The govern- 
ment, however, prohibited the meeting on grounds of ‘public order’, 
The older section of the Muslim leadership agreed with the Governor 
that the proposed rally would endanger ‘the peace’, apprehending 
that a clash with the government could lead to a ‘repetition of the 
Mutiny of 1857”, But the Muslims who had gathered in large 
numbers around the office of the Reception Committee for the 
meeting, increasingly ‘lost their self-control’. On 7 September 
there was ‘shouting and calling in the name of the Prophet’ through- 
out that area‘? bricks were thrown at the leaders in protest against 
their indecision in the face of the government’s ban on the meeting 
and many of them had to be rescued by the police’. Such strong 
popular pressures for action led the established leadership to repent 
privately to the Governor for having ‘raised a Frankenstein monster 
in the shape of a fanatical mob”. 

\There was no outbreak of violence on 8 September, perhaps 
because the Governor agreed to meet a Muslim deputation on the 
next day to discuss the situation. A large Muslim crowd gathered in 
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iar of the Nakhoda mosque on the afternoon of 9 Septem) 
ind out the latest stand of the government*®, There w ie 
delay in the return of the Muslim delegation from the G ba, 
and the impatient crowd started towards the Gontines 
The police now turned out in full force and stopped the ma 
This ‘caused further irritation, aroused greater indignation ee 
ment and resentment, (and) created an exasperation of Bale 
among the gathering*’. At this point Fazlul Huq, on behalf of 
delegation, informed the crowd of the government’s continuing 
rigidity on the issue of the rally. This prompted a spontaneous 
demonstration of popular anger which culminated in widespread 
attacks on property and persons. The events of 1918 demonstrate 
the extent to which an established leadership became involved 
with ‘communal mobilisation’, whilst hardly wishing to engineera 
riot. But communal excitement, once fanned, developed a logic of 
its own, quite independent of élite concerns and interests. 

( 4 

The 1918 riot began with expressions of anti-British feelings. 
Slogans were raised against the government; civic property was 
destroyed; the transport system was disrupted; the police and the 
military, the most visible symbols of the Raj, were attacked®. In 
fighting the violent crowd the military allegedly even entered the 
Nakhoda mosque and Muslim leaders complained of bullet marks 
and blood stains inside the holy place®. 

The pattern of violence underwent a shift when in the late after- 
noon of 9 September a Muslim crowd was reportedly fired upon 
without any warning from a Marwari house in Zakaria Street”. 
This Marwari house was situated near the Nakhoda mosque which 
had attracted an excited Muslim crowd. The gathering had spille 
over to the boundary wall of the building and threatened the secunty 
of its inhabitants. From this followed the ‘tragic happening’. One 
or two Muslims were killed as a result of the firing that instantly 
signalled a general Muslim outbreak against the Hindus of the ve 
What began as an expression of anti-government feeling ende 
an anti-Hindu rising. the 

The riot continued till 11 September®!. The northern part 0 
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city—the area extending from Chitpur Road to Halliday Street, 
Zakaria Street, Harrison Road and Mechuabazar Street—was most 
affected. (See map on p. 68) There were four hundred arrests in 
the course of the disturbances; 43 civilians were killed, 36 of them 
Muslims and 7 Hindus. On the police side at least 6 were stabbed 
and 14 injured. The Deputy Commissioners Bartley and Shaw 
were themselves badly wounded™. 

McPherson tends to underestimate the economic content of the 
1918 violence. He remarks: ‘There is no evidence that these folk 
(Muslims) were primarily responding to economic grievances— 
for were not their Hindu counterparts equally affected by economic 
hardships??*. The Muslim crowd, however, displayed a strong 
discrimination in the choice of targets for attack. They vented their 
wrath mostly on those Hindus who were perceived as being 
responsible for at least some of their economic misfortunes. 
The Marwaris thus faced the brunt of Muslim attacks. Several of 
them were stabbed on streets, some were killed in cold blood®. 
Trams, palanquins and taxis were stopped at random to search for 
a ‘Marwari sala’ who, if found, was deprived of all his belongings 
and often killed°6. Women and children were not spared?’. Marwari 
houses in central Calcutta were attacked in broad daylight and val- 
uables taken away*8. 

Widespread looting of shops also took place. The Marwari- 
owned cloth shops and food stores attracted most attention, sym- 
bolizing an expression of popular Muslim anger against the rising 
price-level of these items”. Cloth merchants were especially ‘panic- 
stricken, Shops were often set on fire after being looted“! Impor- 
tant markets in the central and northern parts of the city were also 
pillaged, often by a crowd two or three thousand strong”. 

A significant feature of the 1918 lootings was an occasional 
strengthening of the Muslim crowd by Hindus from the lower 
social order. This was seen during the looting of cloth shops in 
Colootola and groceries in Mullick Bazar®. Such incidents rein- 
force the argument for a strong economic dimension of the lootings. 
The lootings did not generally reveal any form of organized 
demonstration. But in some places, such as the region around the 
Nakhoda mosque, the violence assumed a particular pattern: the 
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looted booty was first brought to a pucca building and then disposed 
of. 

Europeans, associated in popular perceptions with the alien 
rule, were another target of crowd violence. Large cars belonging 
to Europeans were wrecked®; European jute merchants driving 
their vehicles were besieged, sahibs (a generic term used to describe 
whites) travelling in taxis were brickbatted”. A letter to the editor 
of The Statesman (11 September 1918) expressed the panic caused 
to the southern or European part of the city by the ‘low-class’ Mus- 
lims inhabiting the area between Wellesley Street and Nonapukur 
tramway junction. The Kolutola Jain temple was the only temple 
to be attacked®. But as this temple was mainly used by the Marwaris, 
the attack may be described as part of a general Muslim assault on 
the Marwaris: Deliberate molestation of women was not recorded 
and such isolated occurrences as Hindu women being robbed of 
their jewellery were exceptions rather than the rule. 

Upcountry Hindu cobblers, newspaper peons, paratawallas, goalas 
and coachmen did sometimes face Muslim violence®. The Bengali 
Hindus were, however, generally spared by the Muslim crowd”. 
Even among the police not a single Bengali Hindu officer was 
injured, although the Deputy Commissioner Lahiri and others had 
been constantly at the sites of disorders”!. By contrast, the Sikhs, 
especially those who worked as personal guards of Marwari 
merchants, were attacked”. 

Another aspect of the September violence was labour unrest. It 
was the\attempted linkage between the activists in the heart of the 
city and the labouring class of the neighbourhood that the Bengal 
government considered as the ‘most serious danger”>. These trou- 
bles in the mill area had anti-employer and anti-European overtones. 
Lootings in such cases usually came in the wake of confrontations 
with the police and army”. 

‘Handwritten notices for attending the Calcutta rally had been 
circulated among the millhands at Garden Reach, an industrial 
suburb of Calcutta. On the morning of 10 September nearly 10,000 
workers of three large mills—mostly upcountry Muslims— refused 
to turn out for work. Their first act of violence was an assault ona 
European mill foreman. Thereafter, a crowd of 2,000 led by some 
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‘fanatics with mud-smeared bodies’ marched towards Calcutta 
‘shouting and dancing to the beating of drums,carrying flags and 
brandishing lathies and knives? until they clashed with the military”. 
The loss of life at this point was high. Fourteen were killed on the 
spot and about 30 wounded, of whom 10 subsequently died”. The 
Bengal Governor himself described this affray as ‘the height’ of the 
trouble’’. 

The other threatened crisis was at the Ganges Jute Mills in 
Howrah, an industrial belt just outside Calcutta. Nearly 800 Muslim 
labourers struck work to attend a meeting in Calcutta. They appear 

‘to have received provocative leaflets from the Nakhoda mosque 
urging them to join the jihad in the city’®. A timely police interfer- 


ence, however, restored normality. 

An eyewitness account reported similar unrest among the mill- 
hands in the industrial suburb of Metiaburuz”. On the last day of 
the disturbances they marched to Central Calcutta. The sight of 
their march to the beating of drums with shouts of ‘Din, Din, Ali, 
Ali’ generated such fears that shopkeepers and others fled in diffe- 
rent directions. Other examples of labour trouble during the riot 
can also be cited. The European manager at the Lansdown Jute 
Mills, for instance, was severely beaten on 10 September; on the 


same day nearly 1,500 workers of the jute factories in Beliaghata 


were involved in acts of arson®. 


All accounts agree that the riotous crowd was essentially composed 
of upcountrymen®!. McPherson argues they did not belong to ‘the 
poorest section of Muslim society”. But this is an unsatisfactory 
generalization. McPherson’s use of the term ‘poorest’ is vague. It is 
true that the crowd contained some petty merchants and artisans®’. 
But majority of the rioters were butchers, dressers, carters, coolies, 
millhands and other low-class Muslims whom the Chief Secretary 
to the Bengal government contemptuously characterized as ‘ba 

characters ... always ready to make the most of the opportunity 
which such occasions afford...’84. The Statesman (10 September 
1918) likewise described the crowd as ‘the very rag tag and bobtail 
dan Calcutta’, implying the marginalized social groups- 


of Mohame = 
They usually committed violence in the region where they live?” 
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The Hindus, as noted above, sometimes joined the Muslim crowd 
in lootings. But they, too, were upcountrymen—termed in con- 
temporary press as Benarasis (toughs from Benares)**. 


Elementary and initial organization of Muslim protest was provided 
by the community’s established sections. Like the crowd, they 
were predominantly non-Bengalis—mostly_religious preachers 
and journalists who had migrated to Calcutta from the upcountry*’. 
Journalists especially came to enjoy, as an official report acknow- 
ledged, an ‘influence among the cosmopolitan Muslim population of 
Calcutta’®®, Significantly, most of them had experiences of organizing 
political agitations before they came to the city. Saiyad Muhammad 
Fazl-ur-Rahman of Muzafforpore (Bihar), the sub-editor of /amhur, 
was involved in organizing the Patna College strike in 1916”. Jafar 
Hussain Kalami worked with the Sadakat that was proscribed in 
April 1917. Syed Muhammad Shah, the publisher of the Rehéar, 
came from the Punjab after his paper Maggash forfeited its security 
in February 1916!. Ghulam Hussain edited the Risa/ac till its circu- 
lation was banned by the Punjab government™. 

These preachers and journalists used fiery language to arouse 
communal passions among their coreligionists, but not necessarily 
always with an anti-Hindu stance. At a meeting in Calcutta’s 
Indian Association Hall on 11 August, for instance, Fazlur Rahman 
eulogized the action of Hindu revolutionaries such as Khudiram 
Bose and prophesied that the disrespect shown towards the tomb 
of Muhammad would provoke a Muslim rising which could cause 
the downfall of England and France”. In another assembly at the 
Kachca-Sarak-Ka-Mosque on 25 August Habib Shah warned that 
the Calcutta Muslims would not be pacified by tact or strong official 
measures”. 

Personalities from other professions also participated in the 
mobilization of Muslims. Maulavi Nazimuddin Ahmed, the President 
of the Reception Committee formed to organize the prohibited 
meeting, was a retired deputy magistrate”. Upcountry Muslim 
merchants from the area around the Nakhoda mosque were also 
members of this Committee”’. Mohammad Daud, a leading Calcutta 
lawyer and President of Indian Seamen’s Anjuman, organized a 
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ach which was 


protest meeting, at the Shia imambara in Garden Re i 


presided over by an ‘obscure’ prince of the Mysore 
Other signatories to the Urdu leaflet published on the occasion of 
the proposed meeting, of 8 September included the Imam of the 
Juma Masjid, the President of the Anjuman in aid of the Muslim 
internees and the Secretary of the Anjuman-ineMuin-u-Islam”*. 
Above all, leaders of Muslim political parties such as Mujib-ur- 
Rahman, the Secretary of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, 
and prominent legislators such as Fazlul Hug and Abdul Karim 
made their presence felt from the beginning of September”. 

‘These people from the world of organized politics were, however, 
interested in mobilizing the popular resentment only upto a certain 
point", [thas already been noted how the established Muslim 
leaders confessed to the Governor their strong disapproval of any 
form of violence. However, this view was not shared by new leaders 
thrown up ‘from below’, once popular excitement was aroused. 
These new leaders might have been ‘ephemeral and anonymous 
but (were) for the moment all powerful and not bound to the older 
1! It is not surprising that the older leadership 
openly sided with the government in suppressing the disorder. 
The Bengal Governor recollected how the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee for the September meeting and his friends were 
frightened by the results of their agitation and were ‘reluctant’ to 
leave the ‘safety of the Government House’ when they came to see 
him!', In such circumstances, it was not difficult for the Governor 
to persuade them to sign a statement ‘sketched’ out by himself 
which urged their coreligionists to cease violence!, These notables 
also joined their Hindu counterparts in condemning the violence 
as acts of ‘goondas for whom nobody has any sympathy’!4, A 
joint deputation of the established Muslim and Hindu politicians 
also congratulated the government for suppressing the riots and 
assured their ‘help to Sir Wheeler of the Governor’s Executive 
Council in maintaining peace!™, 


householc 


leadership groups 


The September violence disrupted Calcutta’s normal life for at 
least three days. Trade was disturbed; the absence 


; ‘ of Marwari 
brokers paralysed the Stock Exchange; e 


ducational institutions 
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remained closed; food became scarce; a large number of ‘respectable’ 
Hindus and Muslims left the city for safety. Although the troubles 
subsided by 11 September, tensions continued. The Statesman of 
13 September, for instance, noted how the sight of a gang of coolies 
returning from the jetties along Canning Street, chasing each other 
in play and jumping about and shouting, caused a false alarm of 
looting and resulted in an instant closure of shops in the entire region. 
A few days later the rumour of a procession of millworkers from 
Garden Reach made the police stop all tramcars coming from 
Kidderpore and turn back the Muslim passengers! 

The proposed Muslim rally on 8 September was scheduled to be 
attended by religious leaders from different parts of the country!°7. 
It was thus not unnatural for the riot to generate interest among 
Muslims outside Bengal. In the Central Provinces Mohammad Ali 
and Shaukat Ali sought to arouse sympathy for the Calcutta rioters 
through prayers ‘for the peace of the souls of the victims’! and 
proposed to open a fund for the relief of the dependents of the dead 
or injured. In the Punjab meetings were organized in support of 
the Calcutta Muslims!. The Calcutta riot also enraged Muslim 
feelings in Bihar and the United Provinces'!®. In Rangoon the ten- 
sions ran so high that the government had to forbid a rally which 
was planned to discuss the Calcutta situation!!’. 

Broomfield remarks that by the end of 1918 the Bengal Muslims 
‘had put community before all else in the battle which was about to 
be fought over Muslim legislative representation”!”. Subsequent 
studies have, however, shown that the 1918 disturbances did not 
have a uniform impact on Muslim public opinion in Bengal. The 
older leadership still wrote and spoke in the same anti-Hindu terms 
as before and agitated for domestic communal concessions. But the 
post-riot days also witnessed_the growing strength of nationalist 
Muslims who sought to promote the cause of communal amity!?. 
This particular trend in Muslim politics came to the forefront during 
the Rowlatt Satyagraha which occasioned the unique demonstration 
of Hindu-Muslim unity on the streets of Calcutta in April 1919. It 
was not till 1926 that Bengal witnessed the next spate of communal 
violence. 
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The 1918 riot thus to a large extent began from below and was car- 
ried to a point far beyond that which established leaders would 
have approved. It revealed shifting levels of violence, divergent 
crowd/leadership perceptions, and a crowd/leadership dichotomy. 
The immediate cause of tensions was a passage in the /ndian Daily 
News which the Muslims considered insulting, and some of the 
speeches delivered on this issue at Muslim public meetings were 
more anti-English than anti-Hindu. The prohibited meeting of 9 
September provoking the outbreak was scheduled to discuss such 
general political issues as the release of the Ali brothers and recog- 
nition of Muslim rights in the Reform Scheme. But once the violence 
started it turned out to be a Muslim attack on symbols of colonial 
and economic oppression—the police, Marwari property and fac- 
tory overseers. The violence had a strong class dimension and 
religious considerations did not inhibit looting. Significantly, on 9 
September when a number of Muslims were injured from police 
firings within a mosque, Hindu doctors were brought in‘to treat 
the wounded,whereas European doctors were refused entry!!4. 
The outbreak examined above was then not a simple expression 
of Hindu-Muslim communal dissensions, but indicated the growth 
of other than purely communal interests among Muslims. Hindu 
contemporary newspapers realized this. The Dainik Basumati (11 
September 1918) referred to a new spirit of strength and aspiration 
among the Muslims of the region!!°. Communal violence in this 
period of Bengal’s history provided a channel for an expression of 
the socio-economic grievances of the lower social order. This 
revolutionary potential of the September outbreak was mentioned in 
the letter ofa leading Hindu revolutionary! It regretted the failure 
of the revolutionaries to make use of a rising by the subordinate 
class and-recommended a careful watch on Muslim fe 
advantage could be taken of any future outbreak. 
The riot of September 1918 also anticipated many of the trends 
in future Muslim rioting in Calcutta—the mosque as an important 
rallying point, the upcountrymen as the main component of the 
violent crowd, the Marwari merchant as a favourite target of attack, 
and the vernacular press as a main forum for expressing communal 


elings so that 
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_animosities. There was some participation by Bengali Muslims 
during the next major Calcutta outbreak in 1926. But it was only in 
the 1940s that communal solidarity virtually pushed out the element 
of class conflict from the consciousness of the rioting groups, and 
the involvement of Bengali Muslims and-Hindus became significant 
in the communal outbreaks in Calcutta. 


CALCUTTA, PABNA AND DACCA RIOTS 1926 


The economic marginalization of Muslims in Calcutta, highlighted 
by the events of 1918, continued into the following decade. Between 
1911 and 1921 alone nearly 90,000 people were displaced from 
their slums, most of whom were Muslims!!”, whilst in 1926 the 
Satyagrahi aptly remarked: ‘By all virtue of the Improvement Trust 
Act the condition of Calcutta is, indeed being improved day by 
day, but the town is at the same time, being gradually made destitute 
of Musalmans”!!®. 

The years preceding the 1926 Calcutta violence witnessed a 
significant increase in the general Muslim antagonism towards the 
Marwaris, an anger intensified by the economic boycott of Muslims 
by the Marwaris. The Marwari shopkeepers denied access to Muslim 
buyers; Marwari landlords refused to rent houses to Muslim tenants; 
Marwari traders replaced local Muslim dyers and tailors by Hindu 
upcountrymen!!°. Muslim bandsmen, coachmen and syces were 
also boycotted, and The Statesman quoted a Marwari as emphasizing 
his religious duty to dismiss such employees!”°, In such cir- 
cumstances, it was natural for the Marwaris once again to be the 
special targets of the rioting Muslim crowd. 

Rising food prices caused a deterioration in the standard of living 
of the Calcutta poor in this period!”’. Taking 1875 as the base year, 
the Index Number of the price of common rice in Calcutta rose 
from 221 in 1924 to 248 in 1925 and 288 in 19261”. Unemployment 
increased significantly and many of the unemployed were forced 
to resort to dacoities for economic sustenance!”’. Bengal in general 
also experienced considerable industrial unrest in 1925-6'*, 
there being between March and May 1926 eleven major labour dis- 
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putes affecting 47,269 millhands in and around Calcutta”. Bengali 
and non-Bengali Muslims and upcountry/Bihari migrants, who 
constituted an overwhelming majority of Calcutta’s work-force, 
suffered most from these developments!”§, and it was this section 
which was most active during the riots. Economic strains increased 
the communal solidarity of the Calcutta Muslim labourers which, 
in the absence of a strong anti-imperialist mass movement, found 
its outlet against Hindus. On the other hand, the equally economi- 
cally hardpressed migrant Hindu millhands had not rallied 
around an alternative political strategy and they now turned towards 
the Hindu revivalist movement which, as noted earlier!2’, was 
already being organized under upcountry leadership. 

Social structure in Dacca and Pabna was also heavily biased 
against the Muslims!?8. The Muslim mass in these two districts 
naturally resented Hindu domination in all walks of life. Rumblings 
of discontent became particularly noticeable in the 1920s when 
Muslim cultivators refused to cultivate lands of the Saha money- 
lenders as a protest against ‘unjust exactions’, The 1926 outbreaks 
in Dacca and Pabna, as we shall see, reflected such social tensions. 


The strengthening of communal identities at the popular level was 
also manifested through the increasing importance of communal 
associations and ideology. An indication of this was seen in the 
rigidity of both communities on the issue of ‘music before mos- 
ques’!°0. At the same time, some hitherto non-functional local 
organizations such as the Anjuman Islamia in Pabna became active 
and assisted in the mobilization of subordinate social groups amongst 
the Muslim community along communal lines. The activities of 
itinerant mullas increased significantly in the countryside following 
the Calcutta riot of April 1926, as they openly encouraged forced 
conversion and preached vengeance against Hindu ‘misdeeds’ in 
Calcutta'’!. A.few days before the Pabna outbreak they encouraged 
interference with immersion ceremonies and desecration of Kali 
images in various parts of the district!32. Similar attempts were 
made to incite communal feelings in Dacca and Pabna during the 
pre-riot days!3. The mullas here even sought to generate Pan- 
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Islamic sentiments by spreading messages from the ulema of 
Lucknow, Deoband and Bareily to boycott the Janmastami proces- 
sion!34, They held regular meetings in the madrasas, mosques and 
houses of prominent coreligionists at which a spirit of revenge 
amongst their followers was inculcated'®. Many of them were 
arrested after the riots!36, There were allegations of ‘some organi- 
sation’ sending mullas from Calcutta and other parts of the province 
to spread the ‘gospel of hate and boycott of Hindus”!?’. The Com- 
missioner of Rajshahi ascribed much of the communal animosities 
in villages to the activities of ‘certain emissaries from the town 
(not ostensible leaders)’, obviously a reference to the mullas!38, 
Maulavis with political ambitions, such as Abdul Hamid of Pabna, 
also who sought to aggravate communal tensions to further their 
interests in District Board politics’. 

This expression of Muslim identity was matched by a rapid rise 
of Hindu revivalism. As in neighbouring districts, the local Hari 
Sabhas and Arya Dharma Pracharini Sabhas in Pabna and Dacca 
organised yajnas (public worship) and Airtans (devotional music) 
to generate solidarity amongst the Hindus!*°; the Marwaris in 
Calcutta formed defence parties to forestall attacks on Hindu 
property'!; newspapers such as the Amrita Bazar Patrika (30 June 
1926) wrote of establishing Hindu organizations in every part of 
Bengal. Such local organizations as the Hindu Sabha in Pabna, 
which since its establishment in 1921/2 had not been particularly 
anti-Muslim, now became active in educating its followers on 
important communal rights such as playing music in religious pro- 
cessions without any obstruction!”, 

Against this background the syncretistic tradition received a 
set-back in the pre-riot period. The Janmastami procession at 
Dacca, for instance, was a ‘time-honoured institution’ where Muslim 
musicians and labourers were employed, wealthy Muslims lent 
their elephants and horses, and Muslims from surrounding villages 
crowded the streets to watch the ceremony!?, But in 1925-6 this 
spirit was rapidly undermined and both in Pabna and Dacca ‘sur- 
reptitious desecration’ of images became frequent!**. Leaders of 
the Muslim community even raised objections to musical processions 
for non-religious functions such as marriage ceremonies!”. 
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Particular developments in organized politics further heightened 
communal tensions. The failure of the Das Pact, as already noted, 
made Bengal’s Muslim leaders ‘cast around for a viable alternative 
to the Swaraj Party’. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, Y.C. Ariff 
and Abdullah Suhrawardy developed a communal organization 
among the upcountry Muslim millhands!46. The idea of forming 
regional and cultural organizations also caught on among the city’s 
Muslim merchants and artisans. For example, the Muslim Associas 
tion was formed by the Nadia and Dinajpur Muslims living in 
Calcutta!*’. Organizations such as Jamiat-i-Ulema and Tanzeem- 
ul-Mussalman also sought to promote communal solidarity at the 
popular level. 

This assertion of the Muslim self was reciprocated by the spread 
of Hindu revivalist bodies under upcountry leadership". A series 
of Arya Samajist meetings was held in Calcutta in November 1925, 
and activities of organizations such as the Cow Protection League 
caused an abnormal decrease in the sale of cows in the city which 
aroused Muslim resentment!4?. 

Outside Calcutta certain developments within institutional 
politics during the pre-riot days also provoked communal tensions. 
The Government of India Act of 1919 generated opposing feelings 
among the educated sections of the two communities in districts 
such as Pabna and Dacca. As a contemporary noted: 


The Mahomedans are distrustful of the manner in which the influence 
of the Hindu majority may be used in the provinces in which the latter 
are numerically preponderant... The Hindu feels . .. owing to the bel- 
licose disposition of the Mahomedan, he has been unduly favoured by 
the Government and that unless he can also stand to defend his rights, 
the Mahomedan will continue to be aggressive and will always claim 
more than his due and succeed in getting it!%9. 


This statement underscores the growing differences between the 
élites of two communities which escalated into communal tensions 
during the local elections. The Pabna District Board election of 
December 1925 is a case in point. Nine Muslims were elected to 
the Board from Serajgunj but the local Hindu élite led by Ranjit 
Chandra Lahiri challenged their elections at the courts of law!5!. This 


presaged a series of mass meetings in villages throughout the dis- 
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trict where leaders of the two communities voiced allegations 
against each other. Legal battles were also fought between Hindu 
and Muslim élites over the control of the Co-operative Bank in 
Pabna!®2. Moreover, preparations for elections to the Legislative 
Council and Assembly over-charged the political atmosphere with 
communal tensions, so that ‘none could hope for success at the 
polls by adopting any gesture which could be interpreted as an 
inclination to show favour to the other community”. The revolu- 
tionary groups with their strong emphasis on idioms of Hinduism 
also contributed to the intensification of communal tensions! 


A section of the press, as in preceding riots, fomented and main- 
tained communal dissensions. The Asr-e-/adid reminded the Muslims 
of their domination over Hindus ‘for thousands of years’ and 
exhorted them to face the ‘challenge that has been thrown.to the 
living Islam by paganism’. On 24 April the same paper 
exclaimed: 


O! Lord Medina! send your Omar and Khalid for some day(s) so that 
they may infuse a new spirit in us, make us true Moslems, and show to 
us what a Moslem is like and for what purpose he has been sent into 
the world!®. 


The Mohammadi called for a reorganization of the one lakh mosques 
in Bengal, Assam and Burma to impart religious fervour among 
the four crores of Muslims of this region!*’. After the first phase of 
the Calcutta riot the same paper warned: 


Mohammadans have proved... that however inferior they may num- 
erically (be) they can fight against people ten or eleven times as 
numerous... .!58 7 


In its special issue of 6 April 1926, the Mohammadi sought to direct 
the Muslim wrath against what it called the ‘graduate Hindu goon- 
das”, The Dainik Soltan was prosecuted for such provocative arti- 
cles as The Evil Intention of the Marwaris, The Evil Intention of 
Malaviya and What we saw and learnt from the Calcutta Riots'®. 
District Muslim newspapers utilized local events to generate 
communal feelings. In Pabna the Su/tan indulged in a personal vili- 
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fication campaign against those Hindu leaders who bad led Suits 
against some elected members of the District Board!®', while it 
recalled the proverb, ‘The more indulgence you show to a monkey 
the greater becomes his impertinence”!. The Raushan Hedayat 
assured the Muslims that sovereignty ‘of the earth as well of the 
heavens belongs to you”!®. 

On the other hand, Hindu newspapers such as the Matwala 
declared, ‘If Malaviyaji gives a signal then Hindus can tear out 
every hair on the beard of those Moslem goondas...”!. The widely 
circulated Bengali daily Ananda Bazar Patrika in its leading article 
on May 5 asked the Hindus: 


Will you receive the news of the desecration of temples hanging... your 
heads in shame and disgrace and remain silent?...(Let) the eternal 
youth of Bengal come forward. Let the wild dance put fury and seize 
the soft feet of the youth and hoods of viciousness break and fall to the 
ground at every stroke of their feet. . .!%. 


Most of the rioters were ‘illiterates’ and drew their information from 
these newspapers read aloud to them by their leaders. In the process 
they often received ‘highly sensational and extremely biased 
reports”. The District Magisrate of Pabna thus explained how 
‘irresponsible writings’ and ‘false reports’ fuelled ‘tension of feel- 
ing... between the two communities and rendered the task of the 
local authorities more difficult”!”, 

Besides, both before and during the riots a number of anonymous 
leaflets gained in circulation advocating violence against the Oppos- 
ing group. Composed in popular language, these leaflets took vari- 
ous forms—notices, fatwas and communiques. The Arya Samajists, 
for instance, brought out such Hindi and Urdu pamphlets as lam Tur 
(destruction of Islam), Gostkhur Mussalman (beef-eating Muslims), 
etc., which ‘contained indelicate abuse of Islam?!_ On the other 
hand, Urdu leaflets reminded the Muslims: ‘beware otherwise 
Hindus will eat you"!®. The Forward in its issue of 28 April 1926 
referred to an Urdu leaflet advising the Calcutta Muslims: 


For one Mahomedan life hundreds of Kafer (Hindu) lives should be 
taken. Whenever a Marwari, a Bengali or an upcountry Hindu is found, 
he is to be butchered. Slay as many of them as in your power lies!” 


Provocative leaflets signed by Hussayen Suhrawardy and others 
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were also recovered by the police from the Calcutta Khilafat 
Office!”!. 

By the beginning of 1926 Hindu-Muslim tensions in Bengal had 
thus reached proportions which had not been experienced so far. 
Circulation of stories about the Calcutta riots, which were the first 
to occur, intensified the already existing communal tensions in the 
eastern districts of the province. Hindu leaders toured sensitive 
parts of the districts to generate confidence among their co- 
religionists while Muslim organizations indulged in ‘reviling Hindus 
and inciting Muslims to violence”!”*. When disturbances finally 
occurred in Pabna, newspapers such as The Statesman were not 
taken by surprise but considered it ‘more or less as an outward 
manifestation of the strained feelings that had been in existence 
between the two communities”, 


The Calcutta violence occurred in three phases: the first between 2 
and 14 April; the second from 22 April to 8 May; the third between 
11 and 25 July. The scale of the disturbances were hitherto un- 
matched in the history of Calcutta, or indeed of Bengal itself!”*. 
The immediate occasion of the outbreak on 2 April was Muslim 
opposition to the playing of music by a 500-strong Arya Samaj 
procession in front of a mosque at a time when the muezzin (preacher) 
was about to pronounce the Azan (invitation for joining the prayer). 
In the first phase of the riot 44 died, 584 were wounded and 500 
arrested!75, Casualties on the police side numbered at least two 
deaths and 91 injured. The injured included the Deputy Commis- 
sioner Bartley. A street brawl between some drunken Muslims and 
a Hindu shopkeeper in central Calcutta provoked the second phase of 
the riot!76, Sixty-six were killed, 391 wounded and 567 rounded up 
by the police on rioting charges!”’. The third part of the riot was con- 
nected to a series of clashes centring round the issue of music before 
mosques!78, Not until 25 July could the communal incidents be 
checked!” Total casualties recorded during this phase of violence 
amounted to 28 deaths and 226 injuries, while 363 were arrested’®. 
Violence in all the three phases was concentrated in one part of the 
city, significantly also the area which had witnessed much of the 
violence in 1918—the area bounded by Beadon Street on the north, 
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Strand Road on the west, Bowbazar on the south and College 
Street on the east!8! (see map on p. 68). This was natural, given 
the fact that this part of the city was the most densely Populated, 
had the largest concentration of mixed population and constituted 
the ‘business centre’ of the metropolis. No major outbreaks of 
violence occurred in the suburbs!®2. 

Compared to the riots in Calcutta, those in Pabna and Dacca 
were shortlived. But there was one common point: the issue of 
music before mosques provided an immediate provocation for 
outbreaks of violence on all three occasions. The train of events at 
Pabna began with the sighting of five mutilated images of deities in 
the heart of the city near the house of the Hindu zamindar of Sitlai, 
Jogendra Nath Maitra (commonly known as Sitlai Babu). This dis- 
covery caused resentment among local Hindus and complaints 
were lodged with the police. Leading Hindus of the town organized 
a procession on I July to carry the defiled images for immersion. A 
clash occurred at Khalifapatti when a Muslim crowd refused to 
allow this procession to pass the local mosque while playing music. 
The procession was ultimately escorted to, its destination by the 
police but the incident provoked widespread communal tensions. 
For the next two days the Muslim crowd ‘took possession of the 
‘streets’ and indulged in sporadic assaults on Hindus who ‘lived in 
terror within doors”, On 4 July disturbances spread to the country- 
side and the riot now assumed the character of a rural outbreak. 
The Hindu Relief Committee commented: ‘... events have taken 
the gravest turn in villages around Pabna—an area with a radius of 
about more than 100 Square miles”!®4, Areas worst affected were 
Pabna proper and the thanas of Sujanagar, Sata and Sainthia (see 
map on p. 83). Very few cases were reported after 7 July and order 
was restored soon thereafter. F ive hundred and seventy-five were 
arrested on rioting charges; casualties were ‘surprisingly small’— 
one killed and 19 wounded on the civilian side and three injured 
among the police force!85, 

The Dacca riot broke out when.a large section of local Muslims 
went against what the Hindus claimed was an ‘age-old custom’ 
and insisted that the Janmastamj Procession should stop playing 
music while passing any mosque in the city!86, Local administrative 
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Map 4: Areas most affected by riots in the districts of Mymensingh, 
Pabna and Dacca between 1926 and 1941. 
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officials also considered the Muslim resistance to be ‘unreasonable’ 
and decided to make arrangements ‘for conducting the proces- 
sion...except that it would be timed to avoid... important mosques 
at...regular hours of prayer”®’, It invited a hostile Muslim response. 
The District Moslem Association resolved to organize a Muslim 
hartal (strike) on 8 and 9 September—the two days of the proces- 
sion!88, This was primarily intended to prevent Muslims—especially 
hackney carriage drivers and cartmen—from rendering any service 
during the Hindu festival. Thanks to the Muslim boycott, the town 
of Dacca wore ‘a deserted appearance’ and the procession itself 
was ‘a rather poor show in comparison with what it has been in 
previous years”!®. The procession completed its route without 
opposition, but shouting of Bande Mataram and Hindu Dharma kijai 
(victory to Hinduism) and continuous playing of music gave “offence 
to... Muhammadans...collected at mosques”!”°, Parties of Hindus 
on their way back home also indulged in such provocative cries, 
resulting in a clash near the mosque at Narinda bridge!?!. Sporadic 
stabbings occurred on 9 September, the second day of the Jan- 
mastami procession'”. Large-scale disturbances began on the 
morning of 10 September when the Hindus organized a retaliatory 
boycott of Muslim hackney carriage drivers. Passengers were forced 
to disembark from carriages; six hackney carriages were burnt at a 
stable on the city’s main road; at least one of the drivers died of his 
injuries'”’. Leading Hindu merchants also threatened to discharge 
Muslim cart-men and masons. The carriage drivers, who had 
already sacrificed their two best days’ earnings when they boycot- 
ted the Janmastami festival, were now naturally ‘exasperated’ by 
this interference in their business. Peace could be restored only 
after 13 September. Unlike the Pabna riot, the violence in Dacca 
was largely restricted to the town!™ (see map on p. 83). One 
hundred and fifty arrests were made; sixty-six were injured and of 
the six killed, five were Hindus!™. 


The Calcutta riot of 1926 shared many of the features of its imme- 
diate predecessor of 1918. For instance, the main target of the 
Muslim crowd continued to be the property of Marwari and Bhatia 
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merchants. A Muslim leader reportedly assured Bengali Hindus: 


We have no quarrel with you. We will not break temples, which belong 
to you. We want to drive Marwaris to Bikaner and Jodhpur! 


Similarly, a leaflet issued by the Anjuman Tanjim Musslimin 
directed the Muslims to spare Bengali Hindus for the present and 
concentrate on other Hindus!”’, implying the wealthy Marwaris. 
The residences of Marwaris in central Calcutta were looted; Marwari 
merchants were stabbed by their own Muslim coachmen; Marwari 
women travelling in cars were brickbatted!%. 

The Calcutta outbreak also witnessed large-scale looting of 
shops by members of both communities. The looters, as in 1918, 
were mainly concerned with shops dealing with items of immediate 
consumption such as cloth and stationery stores, modikhanas 
(grocers), food stalls, confectioners and pan and éiristalls!””. Petrol 
and fuel were also looted from godowns and used for incendiarism™. 
The only known exception to this pattern was the looting of 
goldsmith shops in Rajabazar (central Calcutta). Calcutta’s retail 
trade and wholesale business in groceries and general foodstuffs 
were almost entirely in the hands of Marwari and Bhatia merchants 
who were naturally hit hard during the looting affray””!. Fruitsellers 
in Calcutta were mostly Peshwari or Kabuli Muslims and they suf- 
fered badly. During the first phase of the riot fruit worth Rs 10,000 
were looted in a single attack on a large Peshwari fruit stall in central 
Calcutta”. Religious affinities with the crowd were no guarantees of 
protection from violence. Muslims pillaged the Peshwari fruit 
merchants; the Muslim crowd also assailed those Muslim 
employees who sought to protect the Hindu establishments under 
attack?%, 

A significant part of the rioting occurred at the hands of those 
from the poorer levels of society. Hindu dhobis (washermen), 
goalas (milkmen), rickshaw-pullers, sweet vendors, grocers, fish- 
dealers and beggars, upcountry bus and tram conductors and Sikh 
taxi-drivers were not spared by the Muslim crowd”. Similarly, 
Muslim water-carriers, petty cattle dealers and beggars suffered 
from Hindu assaults2°®. On one occasion two Muslim masons had 
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their beards cut and moustaches shaved off by a Hindu group206, 
There were instances of Muslim boatmen fighting against Hindy 
carters, durwans (guards) and coolies””’. These skirmishes mostly 
occurred in the jetties and docks and were viewed with particular 
alarm by the officials, perhaps because the seamen and shipping 
coolies were traditionally considered ‘unruly. 

The riot also witnessed attacks on the communication system 
and the police. Considerable losses were suffered by tramway and 
omnibus services, private buses, hackney carriages and rickshaws”, 
Even postal vans were not spared?!9, Police outposts and barracks 
were stormed by Muslim boatmen?!', such attacks on police pickets 
often assuming an organized character?!, In the popular mind the 
police as an institution were perceived as a repressive arm of the 
state, and in a riot when all normal social constraints lay broken 
the subordinate social groups were encouraged to vent hostility 
towards them. 

Wild rumours and false alarms kept the tension high during the 
entire course of the riot. On 6 April the blowing of a horn or conch- 
shell from a temple led Hindus of the locality to collect together, 
fearing an attack on their sacred spot. The Muslims also arrived in 
large numbers and a brief exchange of brickbats ensued2!3, On 
another occasion a near-riot resulted from the circulation of a 
rumour that Muslim goondas were about to desecrate the city’s 
famous Kali temple. Ringing of the temple bell and blowing of 
conch-shells rallied a large crowd of local Hindus equipped with 
lathies, bars and brickbats, while heavily armed Muslims from 
neighbouring areas also arrived on the spot. Only a timely police 
intervention averted a clash?!*, In the afternoon of 17 April the 
General Post Office at Dalhousie Square (the seat of government 
offices) became a scene of panic when a cry was raised that some 
Muslims were entering the office to loot, but ultimately it was 
found that they had come “for an ordinary business”!5, ; 

In two important respects, however, the 1926 riot was signifi- 
cantly different from its 1918 predecessor. First, temples and 
mosques were besieged on a scale hitherto unheard of in Calcutta. 
During the initial phase of the later riot as many as eleven temples 
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were desecrated2!, The desecration of these sacred 
lly accompanied by the looting of movable pro- 
| and north Calcutta were particularly 


and gurudwaras 
spots was usua 
perty””. Mosques in centra 
vulnerable to attacks?!’ 

The other difference in t 
of organization. Houses of prominent Hind 
of operation, bricks being hurled at Muslims from the house-tops 
of the Hindu Mahasabha leader Madan Mohan Barman and impor- 
tant Marwaris in Central Avenue, Armenian Street and adjoining 
lanes2!, The Arya Samajists, dressed as Muslims, allegedly feigned 
attacks on Hindus to provoke hostilities?2°. Hindus were also 
charged with luring Muslims out of their bustees (slums) and 
inducing the police to arrest them22!. In the second phase of the riot 
leaflets were distributed urging Hindus not to use certain taxis 
which had Muslim drivers”. Wide distribution of such leaflets 
reveals the importance of money and organization in keeping the 
strife going’. To quote a contemporary comment: 

The leaflets... distributed in thousands, the harangues that have been 

delivered, all suggest that somewhere in the background is somebody 
with funds and a rudimentary kind of organisation. 
The nature of this organization, however, can only remain a matter 
of speculation as long as further information is not available. In all 
likelihood it was the Marwaris who provided the financial backing 
for mobilizing the Hindu crowd. 

Although the Muslims did not display the same level of organi- 
zation as the Hindus, they did make some attempts at mobilization 
at local levels. For instance, in Mechuabazar and Kalabagan the 
Muslims were encouraged to rise up against Hindus by the beating 
of drums. Sometimes the Muslims were organized in their acts, as 
was seen during the attack on a Hindu boarding house in central 
Calcutta on 22 April”. 

Despite all these bitter animosities, instances of Hindu-Muslim 
co-operation were noticeable. Many Hindus and Muslims not only 
tried to check violence but gave protection to any riot victim? 
Prominent Hindus and Muslims such as Nalini Sett and Moulvi 


Wahed Hossain sheltered people, irrespective of communities. 


he 1926 riot was the increased element 
us were used as bases 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s family rescued many Muslims, a fact which 
so incensed some upcountry Hindus that they raided the Tagore 


house at Jorasanko”’. 


The Dacca riot was an urban affair. Although not as widespread 
and prolonged as the Calcutta outbreak, it shared with the Calcutta 
tumult the feature of assaults on Hindu notables of the town. Sahas, 
the leading mercantile community in Dacca, were singled out by 
the Muslim crowd, many of them stabbed on open roads”. The 
wealthy Basaks who organized the Janmastami procession were 
also attacked and their houses and business establishments looted”. 
Occasionally, a Muslim crowd would be offered substantial sums 
of money if they agreed to leave the residents and their property 
unharmed. But there were instances of rioters accepting these 
bribes and still looting the houses and wounding the occupants””°. 
Rich Hindus travelling in their motor cars were stopped and beaten 
up”! and there was at least one case of Muslim factory workers 
attacking their Hindu managers?**. The Muslim crowd also looted 
a number of Hindu shops??? but the looting was not of a serious 
nature. 

There were other elements of similarity between the Calcutta 
and Dacca riots. The Muslim crowd made several attacks on the 
police, including an attempt on a jail?*4, and Hindus from the lower 
social order such as dhobis and railway gatemen faced Muslim 
wrath’. The Dacca riot, like the Calcutta outbreak, was charac- 
terized by desecration of idols and temples?36, 


The Pabna violence was different from both the Calcutta and Dacca 
outbreaks. It had two phases, the first of which related to events 
within Pabna town following the discovery of mutilated images on 
I July. This period of the violence mainly consisted of isolated 
Muslim attacks on rich Hindus and looting of food-stores and 
Marwari cloth shops??”. 

The second stage of the riot was associated with the spread of 
violence to neighbouring villages. Grievances of a Muslim peasant 
community united by religion and economic exploitation, now 
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found expression through this violence. The ‘underlying structural 
foundations of mass community action’ in the Pabna countryside 
were apparent trom the targets of crowd violence. Centres of 
commercial activity attracted the attention of the rioters, all impor- 
tant hats within the area attected by the riot—Sujanagar, Shibpur, 
Araikhola and Atgharia—having been looted in broad daylight’ ®, 
In Ataikhola bazar nothing was spared; not even a mateh-box could 
be found after the lootings**. The looting crowd was usually 
large—sometimes between 1000 and 2000—and their ‘scouting 
arrangements” were often fairly ‘comprehensive’ which enabled 
them to disperse as soon as they got ‘scent of the approaching 
police. 

Any Hindu with money and influence in the village also became a 
target of crowd fury. Zamindars, jotedars, merchants and pleaders 
either faced personal assaults or their establishments were ran- 
sacked. The Gopalnagar zamindar was attacked; Radharaman Sarkar 
of Brajanathpur had his go/a (store) looted, as a result of which he 
developed symptoms of insanity; the traders in Bhulbaria, Nan- 
danpur and Ataikhola lost ‘practically everything’; at Dhopahata, 
the house of the leading pleader Surendranath Mazumdar was pil- 
laged; in Ghoshbari, Harinarainpur, Nalda and Bakshipur- rich 
Hindu houses were ransacked**!. One well-to-do Hindu merchant 
was taken to a Muslim house, made to wear zahaba and taj, read 
Kalma and utter toba?**. In areas such as Chandi (Atgharia police 
station) 22 out of 24 Hindu houses were burnt’. The panic-stricken 
Hindu merchants telegraphed the Viceroy and Governor of Bengal 
for immediate intervention and employed Gurkhas and Sikhs for 
personal protection“, Many Hindu families emigrated from villages 
to safer zones in the town?"’. 

This violence in the Pabna countryside was largely spontaneous. 
The Muslim crowd looted Hindu houses and shops, moved on to 
neighbouring villages for food and shelter from their coreligionists, 
gained new support by narrating stories of Hindu oppressions and 
then carried out further attacks in other villages with added 
strength’, All these suggest elements of ‘a jacquerie—an entire 
rural community combined for violent action”™*’. 

In other respects the Pabna violence had much in common with 
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the Calcutta and Dacca riots. The Muslim crowd in Pabna did no 
necessarily spare the underprivileged Hindu social groups. Village 
carpenters, milkmen and domestic servants were among those 
who either faced assaults or had their huts and workplaces ran- 
sacked248, Judge Hollow described such attacks as being carried 
out more ‘with the object of revenge than anything else”. 

The circulation of exaggerated stories of oppression of one 
community by the other also facilitated the spread of communal 
tension in Pabna. Whilst in Calcutta the rumours were largely 
confined to the metropolitan area, in Pabna they spread from the 
town to its neighbouring villages. Shortly after the clash in 
Khalifapatti a rumour spread across the countryside that Hindus 
were ‘wantonly’ desecrating mosques in the town. Angry crowds 
of Muslims began pouring into the town from neighbouring villages 
and the riot began. Stories of clashes in the town in turn incited 
communal passions in the suburbs?°?, 

The Pabna police, as at Calcutta and Dacca, became an early 
target of the rioters. The crowd usually used brickbats and lathies 
during such clashes; the police opened fire on several occasions. 
The Muslim crowd in Pabna was occasionally successful in freeing 
their fellow-agitators from the police?>!. 

Pabna also witnessed the desecration of Hindu idols. But, unlike 
in Calcutta or Dacca, the images defiled in Pabna were mostly 
those worshipped in landlords’ houses”? which provided such acts 
with a socio-economic dimension. Referring to these instances 
Chatterjee remarks: 


in the world of religious symbols whose notions of authority and 
political ethics are coded and legitimised in religious terms, idol- 
breaking with all its overtones of mischievous criminality undoubtedly 
constituted a conscious act of defiance against feudal authority?>3, 


While the validity of this statement cannot be perhaps denied, it is 
pertinent to point out that there is no recorded instance of Hindu 
peasants breaking Hindu idols as a part of their anti-feudal acts. 
Rather, the mehtars (sweepers) and domes (cremators)—usually 
considered untouchables in Hindu society—were instrumental in 
warding off Muslim attacks on temples to which they were ironically 
denied entry in normal conditions”™. 
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In the 1926 Calcutta riot, similar to the 1918 outbreak, there was 
prominent participation by upcountry Hindus and Muslims 
from the lower social strata”°. An analysis of this Hindu rioting 
crowd reveals certain major components, with carters and coolies 
of mercantile firms, docks and railway stations being particularly 
active5. Their absence from regular jobs caused suspension of 
traffic in the city’s docks and railways. In Howrah (Calcutta’s main 
railway station) nearly 13,000 tons of grain and heaps of perishable 
goods such as hides and skins accumulated?5”. The city’s jamadars, 
durwans and personal lathials of leading Hindu merchants and 
notables, drawn mostly from the immigrants of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and the Punjab®8, were implicated in a number of rioting cases>”. 
Composed of immigrants, often without family ties to restrain 
them, this social group always remained a volatile section and 
Hindu leaders such as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya lost no 
opportunity to incite them?®, On 30 June the Pandit urged a 
gathering of 6000 upcountry durwans and jamadars to practise 
martial exercises and be prepared to ‘shed the last drop of their 
blood for religion”!. The Servant quoted him as advising another 
such assembly in Calcutta to read the Ramayana and Gita and open 
akhras in all mohallas®, Participation in the riot by Hindu upcountry 
municipal watermen, dhangars (scavengers), and domes also dis- 
rupted city life. Drains were converted into ‘cesspools’, while 
garbage piled up in streets2. Millhands, goalas, rickshaw-pullers 
and fruit-sellers were the other upcountry activists?®. Some 
upcountry Hindu women too participated in the lootings”™. 

The Sikhs were yet another component of the Hindu crowd. 
The Arya Samaj procession which occasioned the April riot con- 
tained many Akalis?“’. They subsequently participated in lootings 
and desecration of mosques in central Calcutta”. The Sikhs were 
seen moving around the disturbed areas in buses and taxis, and 
gatherings of armed Sikhs had to be dispersed by the police on a 
number of occasions, During the second phase of the riot, 
however, the Sikhs generally remained aloof and in only one 
recorded incident was a member of this community involved?”. 

Bengali Hindus did not remain completely uninvolved. For 
example, the attack on the Kali temple at Kalitola in south Calcutta 
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drove the local Bengali youth to join their upcountry coreligionists 
in fighting the Muslims2”!. The degree of participation by the Bengali 
Hindus increased slightly during the last two phases of the Tiot, 
although it was principally defensive in nature2”. 

The Muslim crowd displayed a prominence of subordinate 
social groups. For instance, the boatmen of the docks and river 
banks and-crane-drivers of the Port Commissioners’ jetties were 
active throughout the riot2”3, On the evening of 5 April 500 Muslim 
boatmen of Babu Ghat clashed with the police leaving one dead 
and two wounded. An official Report considered this act of the 
boatmen as a ‘prelude’ to an attack on the Hindu mats of the area - 
and a general looting in the locality?”*, Butchers and dressers were 
also prominent in the Muslim rioting crowd. This disrupted the 


markets’’>, Muslim coachmen joined the affray in large numbers, 
coach drivers of leading Marwaris disappearing with horses, 
harness and carriages?”6, The Peshwari fruitsellers, petty shop- 
keepers, and others inhabiting the bustees in central and north 
Calcutta were the other Muslim Participants in the riot277, 

An anatomy of the riotous crowd—Hindu and Muslim alike— 
thus indicates that most of its components were members of the 
depressed categories. There were, however, some instances where 
Hindus and Muslims of the upper social strata joined their less 
Prosperous coreligionists during a rampage. In Garpar the accused 
Hindus included a veterinary surgeon, merchant, cart owner, 
Peon, student and an assistant in a bank?”8. On the Muslim side 


Another volatile social group during the 1926 Calcutta riot was, 
what the government called, the ‘professional anti-socials-—Hindus 
as well as Muslims—and known in popular parlance as goondas”8!, 
Such noted goondas as Mina Peshwari, Bishambar Chowbey, 
Jogrup Tewari, Nur Mohammad, Shaik Yusuf, Sew Charan Bhur, 
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Allah Baksh Peshwari and Babu Jan were con- 
yicted on various charges”. The goondas, it seems, constituted a 
fairly sizeable group in Calcutta?83. Their strength was reinforced 
in the pre-riot days with the influx of new upcountrymen who 
were brought to the city by both communities either for individual 
protection or to strengthen communal forces?#4. The Muslim leader 
Ghaznavi had reason to allege in the Legislative Council that the 
Marwaris had brought into the city before the riots nearly 3000 
upcountry Hindu toughs from Benares, Mirzapur, Bhojpur and 
Bihar28. They remained particularly active in promoting violence 
in and around Burrabazar in central Calcutta8*. Stephenson cited 
nstances of strangers coming to Calcutta without any 
287 
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specific i 
‘lawful purpose 


The term goonda allowed the colonial authorities to depoliticize 


a wide range of subordinate and marginalized social groups. It is 
very difficult to analyse the social background of the goondas 
because of the paucity of data, caused primarily by the practical 
inaccessibility of the police archives. Nevertheless, I have been 
able to find among the hitherto largely unused Goonda files the 
history-sheets of at least six Muslims and eight Hindu goonda 
convicts in the 1926 violence”. In their social background these 
fourteen goondas had certain features in common. They originally 
came from outside Bengal—one from Fayzabad (in United Pro- 
vinces); one from Arrah (United Provinces); one from Amritsar 
(the Punjab); one from Kazipara (Bharatpur state); seven from the 
upcountry (probably United Provinces); and one from far-off Jeddah 
(Arabia). They had been forced to give up their original occupa- 
tions and had come to seek new fortunes in the process of which 
their association ‘with bad characters’ was initiated. Again, all of 
them had lost their fathers in childhood which resulted in economic 
and emotional instabilities in their families. Only one of them 
received education beyond the sixth class. Most of them were 
unmarried and had records of violence committed on women of 
their localities. Gambling and smuggling provided them with a 
‘regular’ income. It is difficult to define the motivations and role of 
the goondas during a riot. Products of social alienation, they prob- 
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ably participated in the violence for expressing their sense of frust- 
ration resulting from uncertainty of existence and an identity 
crisis. 


The social base of both the Hindu and the Muslim crowd in the 
Calcutta riot, as indicated above, was similar. But this was not true 
for the Dacca outbreak which was also an urban phenomenon. As 
in Calcutta, the Muslim crowd in Dacca comprised mostly people 
from the city’s lower social strata whom the local officials con- 
temptuously called ‘criminals”8. They included carriage drivers 
who from 10 September became particularly involved in looting 
Hindu houses and properties?”. The Hindu crowd, however, was 
of a composite nature consisting of bhadralok youth and students 
as well as weavers and artisans. Once the Muslims decided to 
boycott the procession, the Hindu students—especially of the 
Dacca and Jagannath Halls of the University and the National 
Medical Institution—played, first, an active role in making the 
festival a success and, then, in picketing against Muslim hackney 
carriage drivers””!, The Sankharis (conch-shell makers) and tantis 
(weavers), inhabiting the areas close to the main trouble-spot, 
were also involved in several incidents?”2. 

Similar differences could be identified in the nature of the Muslim 
and Hindu crowd in the Pabna riot. The Muslim crowd active in 
obstructing the procession and assaulting the Sahas in Pabna town 
comprised vegetable vendors and ‘bazar elements’, motor drivers, 
small stall-owners, workers employed in all sorts of shops in the 
town ranging from those who sold ganja (marijuana) to those 
which dealt with composite items, tailors and petty clerks”. 
Ordinary folk’ of villages within the ten mile radius of the Pabna 
town also joined their coreligionists at a later stage of the riot2™4, In 
the countryside, as shown above, the riot assumed the character of 
an uprising by the Muslim peasantry. 

On the other hand, the Hindu procession in the town which 
occasioned the riot had a predominance of persons from the upper 

social strata—zamindars, pleaders, merchants, political activists, 
etc. Among those accused in the Pabna Procession Case were: 
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zamindars Jogendra Nath Moitra and Tarak Govind Choudhury; 
pleaders Ranjit Lahiri and Jogendra Mazumdar; shopowners Girish 
Chandra Sanyal and Rabindra Mohan Lahiri; high officers in 
industrial concerns such as Jagadendra Dhar of Singer Company 
and Sachindra Basu of the Pabna Luxmi Hosiery Ltd.; political 
personalities such as Indujyoti Mazumdar, the Municipality Chair- 
man and Jyotish Nandi, a Congress worker; and a number of Saha 
merchants”. It is likely that since the Muslim attack on the pro- 
cession Hindus were on the defensive, and the riot increasingly 
took the shape of a general Muslim uprising against Hindu socio- 
economic domination. 


The leadership of the 1926 Calcutta violence came from two levels. 
At the top and formal level were the established and educated com- 
munal leaders who through their speeches and writings kept the 
communal tension at a high pitch?’°. The Muslim Deputy Mayor 
of the Calcutta Corporation Suhrawardy, along with local goon- 
das such as Mina Peshwari and Allah Baksh Peshwari, were 
found inciting their coreligionists. During some lootings of Marwari 
stores Suhrawardy was himself present on the spot’”’. Muslim 
merchants, artisans and other well-to-do sections who were 
involved in ward politics or management of the local mosques also 
contributed to the fomenting of communal passions”®. On the 
Hindu side, leaders of the Suddhi and Sangathan movements as 
well as politicians eager to gain popular support among their com- 
munity to win the coming elections, fanned Hindu communalism™. 
The akhras were also focal points of mobilization for the Hindus. 
At least on two occasions the akhrawallas (persons connected with 
akhras) were co-ordinators of violence™. 


When the disorders reached a high pitch the established leaders 
of both communities, however, condemned the violence. Their 
interest in communal hostilities primarily lay in extracting con- 
stitutional concessions; they had no wish to see the violence escalate 
beyond controllable limits. As a result, the Hindu and Muslim 
political leaders often toured the disturbed areas to restrain vio- 
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lence®!, On some occasions they were abused by the rioting 
crowd?02, 

At such junctures when prominent political leaders withdrew 
from the scene, the subordinate social groups such as carters, 
butchers, boatmen, durwans, jamadars, scavengers, coachmen and 
goondas emerged as the local organizers of violence. Shaikh 
Bhikoo, a butcher in Garden Reach, for example, was convicted for 
co-ordinating the rioting in Central Calcutta*. Such ‘men on the 
spot’ were unaffected by the vested interests which motivated their 
élites, so that violence in their hands tended to be unrestrained. 
Their socio-economic grievances came to be expressed through a 
religious idiom, and at the same time, the feeling that they were 
acting on behalf of the community gave them a sense of righteous- 
ness for what was being done. 

The Pabna procession was organized by prominent Hindus of 
the town. The Janmastami procession in Dacca was similarly 
arranged by the Basaks, one of the richest families of the city. Initial 
mobilization of the Muslims also came from established sections of 
the community—the mullas and those politicians who dabbled in 
local Board affairs. But, as in the preceding riots, the crowd/leader 
dichotomy ultimately became manifest both in Pabna and Dacca. 
Once the violence spread, the authority of the established leaders 
over the crowd dwindled and in Pabna particularly the outbreak 
took on a spontaneous character. The police were then able to bring 
together the local leaders of both communities to organize peace 
missions™. By January 1927 the Commissioner of Rajshahi claimed 
success in persuading the Hindu and Muslim leaders to arrive at a 
settlement. 


Tensions generated by the three riots left an impact on the evolu- 
tion of communal politics in Bengal. Shortly after the first phase of 
the Calcutta riots the Khilafat Conference highlighted the need to 
safeguard Muslim lives and property and provide financial support 
to fight communal cases in courts*’. Leading Muslim newspapers 
~ declared the loss of Muslim confidence in Hindu leaders’, On the 
other side, the All India Hindu Mahasabha condemned the systematic 
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attacks on Hindu processions and religious institutions at the 
incitement of Muslim“ publicists’ and urged its followers to face the 
challenge*™’. 

Similarly, the Pabna and Dacca riots contributed to the deepening 
of communal solidarities in Bengal. Hindu organizations held 
public meetings in Calcutta and other parts of the province to 
publicize the Hindu plight in Pabna®™. ‘Preparedness in every way 
is the need of the hour’: this was the message from Hindu leaders 
to their followers?!°. Hindu newspapers declared: 


doubt not that men and money would be available... all over Bengai...to 
defend their (Hindus’) hearth and home and above all the honour of 
their (Hindu) mothers, sisters and wives*!!. 

A wide range of Hindu leaders visited Pabna to arrange relief 
work3!2, generous contributions were received by Hindu Relief 
Societies*!’; religious organizations such as the Bharat Sevasram 
Sangha and Ramakrishna Sevasram established their own relief 
missions?!*. Muslim politicians and organizations were also acti- 
vated by the Pabna violence, although not to the same extent as the 
Hindus. Leaders such as Ghaznavi urged the-development of a 
Muslim political creed. The Muslim mass was reminded of the 
need to maintain unity and ‘stand shoulder to shoulder in .. . safe- 
guarding ...just rights...” >!. 

Communal consciousness was thereby increased in the affected 
areas. The Hindus tended to move into areas dominated by their 
coreligionists and the Muslims to Muslim sectors. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in Calcutta and at one point it appeared to 
many contemporaries that the city would be divided into mohullas 
as was the case with the great Mughal cities*!®. Confrontations 
along communal lines developed on minor issues?!’; there were 
cases of occasional boycotts of one community by another?!8; the 
resolution of issues through Unity Conferences became increasingly 
difficult?!?. 

This growing communalization did not remain confined to 
Calcutta, Pabna and Dacca but affected neighbouring areas as 
well>2°. The 1926 elections to the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly were contested by leading politicians in a ‘frankly 
uncompromising spirit??!, Communal alignments in electoral 
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yolitics became clear when the Swaraj Party failed (0 repeat its ear 
p 22 The result was the diversion of public Opinion toy 


lier succesS”~ 323 Th 
. . The Statesman 
the broader question of Swaraj”. 7] noted ina com. 


placent tone: 

-¢ communal feeling was stimulated the dream of India aS a self-poy, 

erning Dominion would quickly be blotted out in the spectacle of an 

India fighting its religious quarrels to a finish and leaving the work a 

governing to others™". 

The desperate nature of communal situation was reflected in the 
changed attitude of Gandhi. The Mahatma had always emphasized 
Hindu-Muslim unity as a prerequisite for Swaraj and usually rushed 
to all areas of communal troubles. But in 1926 he turned a ‘deaf eay’ 
to requests of the Bengal leaders such as J. M. Sen Gupta to visit 
the province and help in the restoration of peace. Gandhi now 
seemed to think that an amicable settlement was possible only 
when both communities became tired of fighting. He reportedly 
advised the Bengal leaders to leave things alone®°. 

The riots undoubtedly helped to strengthen the hand of the 
government. Shortly after the first phase of the Calcutta riot the 
government moved a demand for an additional police expenditure 
of Rs 250,000 before the Bengal Legislative Council3?6, In Pabna 
an additional punitive police was ‘quartered’, the cost of which had 
to be borne by the inhabitants*’. 

At another level the government’s handling of the riots revealed, 
as a recent study argues, ‘some important features of the ideological 
presuppositions on which the colonial state operated’. The out- 
breaks exposed the communal divide in Bengali society which 
encouraged Officials to apply ‘rational-bureaucratic principles 0) 
liberal government to a population legally classified and demarcate 
into ethnic compartments’228, During the Pabna rioting cases for 
example, the district officials preferred a Hindu prosecutor in a 
case against Muslim convicts and vice versa. Again, when the 
eae heen oa a collective punitive tax after the ee 
were to be taxed in ae oo oo a: eee a5 s were 
sintled Scr tani ae Se area, the ae ie 
Buddhists were exem been heen fee er’ 

pted altogether32”, The governm 
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endeavour to exploit communal divisions in order to buttress its 
rule became all the more apparent when the Bengal Government 
decided to grant amnesty to all convicts in Pabna rioting cases*30 
but kept the political prisoners behind bars. 

Finally, the riots had an adverse impact on trade and commerce 
of the affected areas. Calcutta’s business community suffered a 
serious dislocation. Small dealers were unprepared to carry large 
stocks for fear of looting, leaving powerful merchants saddled with 
heavy stores. Members of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce were 
thus advised towards the end of July not to order any further 
supplies of piece-goods at least for the coming four months and 
the contemporary press referred to a total paralysis of the ‘native 
trade’ upon which much of the city’s economic life depended??!. 
Burrabazar, Calcutta’s wholesale trade centre which alone handled 
2,000 bales of piece-goods every day, remained idle for days after 
the disturbances. The flourishing Calcutta-Bombay textile trade 
also suffered a setback as a result of the Calcutta riots?2. The Calcutta 
Share Market was disrupted, primarily due to the absence of the 
Marwaris, most of whom either stayed indoors or left the city. 
Similarly, the unrest in Pabna and Dacca created an atmosphere of 


suspicion and distrust which demoralized both dealers and pur- 
chasers in the mofussils**4, 


Absence of an ‘external organization’ behind the 1926 Calcutta 
violence has been stressed in earlier works***. Sufficient evidence 
has, however, been cited in this study to demonstrate an element 
of organization behind the riot. ‘The connections with the sphere 
of organised politics are direct and immediate in the case of the 
Calcutta riots’, Such leaders of organized politics as Suhrawardy 
and Malaviya, as indicated above, directly participated in instigating 
as well as controlling the disturbances. In fact, by 1920 it was dif- 
ficult to identify a sphere of unorganized political life for Calcutta 
since there was little that lay entirely outside the domain of organized 
politics?37, 

The other urban riot at Dacca also displayed features of planning. 
Resistance to the-playing of music before mosques, the boycott of 
the Janmastami procession and Hindu actions against carriage 
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drivers were all organized acts. The wealthy Basaks were particu- 
larly active and the police recovered a number of guns from them?8, 
On the Muslim side the crowd actions were co-ordinated by, what 
the officials called the mohalla sardars®”. The new forces on each 
side appealed to religion in order to gain popular support and used 
socio-economic institutions which were within easy reach of 
organized politics such as the mohalla sardars, shops and students’ 
hostels as instruments of mobilization. 

The Pabna riot belongs to a different category. It is true that 
during its initial phase an element of organization was noticeable 
on the Hindu side. The Hindus appeared determined to avenge the 
mutilation of images of gods and goddesses™!; the immersion pro- 
cession indicated considerable planning. The police were deliberately 
kept uninformed about the route of the procession which started 
with a few hundred people but comprised at its height between 
4,000 and 5,000. Hindu shops remained closed on that day, perhaps 
to encourage maximum participation in the procession. The Judge 
trying the Pabna Procession Case was convinced that no previous 
immersion procession had covered so many roads in the town nor 
that so many members of the Hindu élite had ever before accom- 
panied such a procession. Many processionists carried knives and 
daggers and the aggressive nature of the procession was indicated 
by provocative shouts while passing in front of mosques. The 
local Hindu leaders accompanying the procession themselves 
directed the initial attack on Muslims. Robi Lahiri thus shouted, 
‘Why should the music be stopped?’ when Muslims objected to the 
passage of the procession with music and the zamindar of Sitlai 
ordered the processionists ‘to beat the salas (Muslims) and...break 
their heads’. Immediately after this, brickbats were thrown at a 
Muslim shop and at the Khalifapatti mosque. A full-scale clash 
then ensued*?, Once the Pabna violence spread to rural areas the 
element of unorganized politics, however, became apparent. 
There were still linkages with the world of organized politics, 
especially through the mullas. But the crowd, as shown above, dis- 
played features of independence and adopted a discriminatory 
attitude in the choice of its targets. 


The outbreak of all three riots examined here was facilitated by 
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socio-economic factors. Economic motivations in the pattern of 
violence were also revealed by the concentration of Muslim wrath 
on the rich, influential and powerful local Hindus such as Marwaris in 
Calcutta, Sahas in Dacca and zamindars and mahajans in Pabna. In 
Calcutta there were even examples of Hindus and Muslims jointly 
looting shops.and merchants of both communities and sharing the 
booty amongst themselves. Writing about the Calcutta violence 
the veteran Communist leader Muzaffar Ahmed noted: 


the upper strata of society have all along been plundering the lower 

ones. The looting which has today taken place on Calcutta streets 

under the cover of Hindu-Muslim dissensions is but the reaction from 

(sic) the spoliation (by the rich). The matter for regret is that the affair 

has floated before our eyes with a religio-communal hue. 
Even the /ugantar, by no means a mouthpiece of the oppressed, 
acknowledged, ‘...the Calcutta disturbance is, in reality, but an 
attempt on the part of the scum of the city, Hindu or Mussalman, to 
be avenged on the nobility and merchants... ia 

There is another question which needs to be answered in order 
to explain the nature of the 1926 violence: how ‘traditional’ were 
the riots and to what extent did they draw upon earlier idioms and 
forms of collective behaviour? So far as the Calcutta riot was 
concerned, there were continuities with its predecessor in 1918. 
Both contained significant secular features; in each case the riot 
was largely a ‘non-Bengali phenomenon’. Bengali Hindus certainly 
played a greater role in the 1926 riot but this has been overstressed 
in some studies**°. The role of the Bengali Hindus diminished after 
the first phase of the riot and, as in 1918, the upcountry Hindus and 
Muslims, especially of the Wards VII, VIII, IX, XI and XXV, con- 
tinued as the main participants in the upsurge*®. The Muslim leader 
Suhrawardy himself identified not the Bengali Hindus but “Marwaris, 
Hindusthanis and Arya Samajists’ as the real ‘enemies”™”. Bengali 
nationalist politicians suchas J.M. Sen Gupta likewise ascribed the 
responsibility for violence to upcountry Hindus and Muslims who 
had settled in Calcutta’. Such characterizations also tallied with 


Government opinion. The Chief Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
far as there had been Hindu aggression It 


ment thus believed, ‘So du ag 
al’, and another official identified Upper 


had its origin outside Beng 
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India as the ‘real source of the Bengal disorders”. 


Both Pabna and Dacca were affected by incidents of major com- 
munal violence for the first time in 1926. Hence, the riots here 
cannot be compared with any preceding local instances. They, 
however, drew upon certain traditions of collective violence. The 
Dacca riot—an urban phenomenon—shared many of the trends 
present in the Calcutta tumult. Similarly, the Pabna outbreak, an 
essentially rural affray, incorporated such forms of collective dissent 
as hat-looting or ‘dacoity’ which had occurred in rural Bengal?”. 

Nevertheless, a common thread which ties up all three riots 
together was a particular ambiguity in the pattern of violence. At 
one point the crowd would attack identifiable symbols of colonial 
and class exploitation such as the police, Europeans, Marwaris, 
Sahas and zamindars. But on other occasions the subordinate social 
groups in both communities fought against each other. A complex 
coexistence of these two trends remained a characteristic trait of 
most of these riots until the 1940s when the latter became predo- 
minant in the communal violence in Bengal. 


Chapter 4 
A Season of Uncertainty: The Riots of 
Patuakhali, Ponabalia, Dacca, Kishoreganj 


and Chittagong, 1927-1937 


Ihave suggested that there was a change over time in the character 
of communal rioting in Bengal—a gradual shift of relative emphasis 
from the expression of class interest to aggressive communalism 
based on vertical solidarities which cut across class lines. In the 
1930s there were a number of outbreaks which reflected the increas- 
ing strength of communal antagonism; but the Kishoreganj riot of 
1930 again harked back to an earlier phase of class-based rural 
conflict, while the violence in Chittagong was largely ‘imposed 
from above’. 


PATUAKHALI AND PONABALIA RIOTS, 1927 


The 1926 riots had made the issue of ‘music before mosques’ the 
focus of communalism in the East Bengal countryside. This was 
clearly demonstrated in Patuakhali and Ponabalia (Bakarganj 
district). Patuakhali was a Muslim-dominated subdivision! and 
all Hindu processions along the town’s main thoroughfare—the 
District Board Road—customarily stopped playing music in 
front of a mosque which intersected its route. Problems arose 
When a new mosque was built in the same locality and Hindus 
declined to accord it the same respect. Perhaps for the first time 
Muslims in the 1920s refused to respect Hindu festivals and 
Opposed the performance of such ceremonies as the Saraswati 
Puja (worship of the Hindu goddess of learning) in public places’. 
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A crisis was provoked when on 13 May 1926a Hindu musical pro- 
cession passed in front of mosques. in violation of the tradition. 
The act was deliberately intended to antagonize Muslim sentiments, 
and the Muslims retaliated a month later during the Bakr-Id by 
sacrificing a cow in the open’. 

Amidst this growing communal animosity Satindranath Sen, a 
leading Congressman of the district, launched a satyagraha in 
Patuakhali to gain what he described as the ‘civil right’ of the Hindus 
to play music uninterruptedly on all public thoroughfares. Pro- 
hibitory orders against the playing of music were defied by the 
organization of sankirtans (religious processions with music) in 
front of mosques and courting arrests®. This satyagraha, which 
continued for the next four months, involved the world of organized 
politics®. Highly provocative leaflets, often under the name of the 
Barisal Hindu Sabha, were widely distributed, suggesting consid- 
erable financial and organizational support for the satyagraha’. 
These developments naturally antagonized the local Muslim 
population whose leaders alleged the connivance of Hindu district 
officers with the satyagraha’. The Muslim response in turn 
assumed an organized form. Personalities from institutional poiitics 
such as Muhammad Akram who had gained favour among English 
officials for his anti-Congress activities, now led a propaganda 
campaign for a boycott of Hindus by the Muslim peasantry”. 

On 6 February 1927 the District Magistrate’s issi 

permission for the 
Saraswati puja procession in Ferozepur was resisted by Muslims 
through a hartal, leadership for which came from political per- 
sonalities such as Hemayetuddin Khan, the Chairman of the District 
Board. On this occasion a clash was averted but tensions between the 
two communities were heightened throughout the district!0. By the 
time of the Saazr festival in early March neither community was 
prepared to make the smallest concession to the other in the matter 
of their supposed rights!!, 

Each year on the occasion of the Sivratri a mela was held at 
the village of Ponabalia which attracted nearly 2,000 people!2. 
Musical processions to the mela used to pass a small mosque on 
the way without any obstruction!3, But when on 2 March 1927 a 
sankirtan procession started for the mela, maulavi Shahduddin led 
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an armed Muslim crowd and refused to allow it to pass in front of 
the mosque. The Muslim crowd, comprising mostly local cultivators 
with some professional lathials put up a blockade!*. The maulavi 
warned the police that 400 lathies were ready for use by his followers 
from 73 neighbouring villages who would follow him to death if 
necessary. At this point the District Magistrate Blandy ordered the 
arrest of the maulavi. This further provoked the Muslim crowd. 
They encircled the police who opened fire in an attempt to restore 
order. According to the official report fourteen Muslims were killed 
and eight wounded. Unofficial accounts raised the figure to twenty 
and forty respectively’. 

The Ponabalia episode was essentially a collision between a 
Muslim crowd and the police who had intervened on behalf of 
Hindus, and did not involve a head-on clash between Hindus and 
Muslims. The event, nevertheless, had a long-term implication for 
the assertion of Muslim identity in East Bengal. The Muslim leader- 
ship came not from their established political élites but from a 
maulavi who had settled in the village only a few months before 
the outbreak!*, He enjoyed no recognized position either in local 
politics or within the village socio-economic hierarchy. His claim 
to authority was instead ‘as the voice of a community threatened 
from outside and requiring action by its members to save it from 
danger’!”. 

It is not, however, implied that organized politics had no role to 
play in the Ponabalia incident. The maulavi himself confessed that 
he received encouragement from the District Board Chairman 
Hemayetuddin Khan!8. A link between the Ponabalia episode and 
Muslim institutional politics was apparent in the post-riot period 
when Muslim political leaders took up the issue of the ‘unprovoked’ 
police firing. Sir Abdur Rahim and Fazlul Hug visited Barisal and 
delivered ‘intemperate speeches’, demanding the removal of the 
District Magistrate and an enquiry into the incident)’. At a 1000 
strong rally on 6 March Huq declared: 

We have nothing more to fear—to save Islam we walk over not one 


but a hundred Blandys and face a hundred thousand bullets . ... as long 
as Mr. Blandy is not freed from the charge (of the district) I shall consider 
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him worse than a dog... I shall have his name inscribed in my latrine 
. . . . . . 20 
and I shall strike over it with my broomstick thrice daily~’. 


Two leading Muslim organizations—Jamait-Ul-Ulema-i-Bengal 
and Jamait Khilafat Calcutta—organized a martyrs’ day on 20 
March in towns and villages of Bengal in memory of those killed in 
Ponabalia?!. The Muslim press also used the Ponabalia incident as 
a warning to its readers. Zhe Soltan (9 March 1927) wrote: 


Moslems! Let your eyes be opened by the butchery at Ponabalia— 
may you realise how little is the value of your life in the eyes of that 
government, regarding which as your ma-bap you offered up your all 
and forgot yourselves”. 
Muslim communal feelings were, however, directed not only 
against the government but also local Hindu leaders who were 
accused of having been in league with the officials. The comment 


of The Saltan of 15 March 1927 was perhaps typical: 


Considering how the mind of the Hindu race is made up of low 
instincts, ... our Hindu contemporaries far from expressing disgust 
and anger at this diabolic murder by (the) executioner Blandy, have 
not hesitated to sing praises of the executioner and to prove the legiti- 
macy of this firing of shots 23, 


Clearly then, the events of 1927 in Patuakhali and Ponabalia were 
the occasions of considerable interaction between organized and 
unorganized politics and contributed to a strengthening of the link 
between élite and popular communalism in East Bengal. While the 
Hindus asserted their civil rights, the Muslims remained determined 
not to give in without a fight. The Patuakhali Satyagraha may not 
have been initiated by communal considerations: the original idea 
of Satin Sen and his followers was to affirm a customary right which 
was being threatened by a local administration known for its bias 
against the Hindus. Yet, the movement heightened communal ten- 
sions. Similarly, Tarunsangha which helped the Satyagraha was a 
militant nationalist organization, but in a Situation where the 
nationalists looked upon Muslim separatist politicians as government 
stooges, nationalist self-assertion could feed into communalism. It 
was through such processes that nationalist forces in Bengal 
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developed a Hindu communal edge, although objectively speak- 
ing this was not the intended result. In contrast to developments in 
Northern India, the Hindu Mahasabha in Bengal never emerged as 
a powerful political force. But many of its aspirations were expressed 
through the Congress and some followers of the latter could have 
been members of the former. Episodes such as the riots of Patuakhali 
and Ponabalia strengthened such tendencies even if the nationalist 
leadership and cadres in the region might not have been motivated 
primarily by separatist considerations. 


THE DACCA RIOT OF 1930 


Serious communal disturbances continuing last four days surpassing 
all previous occurrences. Lives of peaceful law abiding citizens abso- 
lutely insecure. Hooliganism galore. Assaults, stabbing looting, 


incendiarism all over city. Stringent measures necessary. Solicit 
protection. 


—Telegram from the Secretary, East Bengal Landholders’ Association and People’s 

Association, Dacca, to the Private Secretary, Viceroy, 25 May 19302. 
This appeal reflected the apprehension of Hindus as well as the 
gravity of the communal situation in Dacca in May 1930. An ‘acci- 
dental’ injury to a Muslim boy by some Hindu children playing 
with tops on the Nawabpur Road, one of Dacca’s main 
thoroughfares, provoked an incident on 22 May. In the quarrel that 
followed, another Muslim boy was struck with a brick. Bystan- 
ders, neighbours and relatives of both sides now joined the mélée 
and took up the dispute. Houses and shops were set on fire, and 
Hindus and Muslims fought each other, until police intervention 
restored order later in the day. That night and the following after- 
noon two Muslims were stabbed to death. The first victim was 
looked upon by the Muslims as a martyr and in defiance of police 
orders his body was carried through the city in a funeral procession 
which came into collision with Hindus at several points. Large 
scale Hindu-Muslim violence followed and, as the Enquiry Com- 
mittee repotted, ‘(the town went) completely out of hand and no 


such thing as law and order existed’. The Times (28 May 1930) 
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commented: ‘Dacca is almost a city of the dead, with a panic-stric- 
ken populace remaining in the houses and police parading the 
deserted streets’. Although the violence in the town was brought 
under control by-26 May the riot spread to the mofussil villages on 
27 May. The situation improved by 29 May but isolated cases of 
stabbings continued in the disturbed areas until at least the end of 
June®. 

Within the town the riot was concentrated ‘between Narinda on 
the east and the old Fort at Lalbag on the west—an area of roughly 
2 square miles”6, The two communities inhabiting this region 
lived mostly in compact blocs—Hindus to the east and Muslims to 
the west of the Nawabpur Road. It was along the border between 
these two sectors where one community or other constituted a dis- 
tinct minority that the worst troubles took place’. The rural suburbs 

most affected were Matwail, Jinjira, Ati, Rohitpur and Rayerbazar28, 
Daily life was seriously disrupted in the affected area, and twenty- 
two people—twelve Muslims and ten Hindus—were seriously 


wounded, as well as 536 arrested on rioting charges (339 of them 
Muslims and 197 Hindus)”. 


Connections between socio-economic structure and the growth of 
communalism in Dacca have already been discussed, In Dacca, as 
elsewhere, certain short-term political developments also helped 
to transform the economic grievances into communal hostility. 
Muslim antagonism against the Congress grew after 1926, while 
the influence of the Hindu Mahasabha increased and the local 
Congress organization was increasingly in rapport with this 
communal body*!. In August 1928 a Hindu Mahasabha Conference 
was held in the heart of Dacca with great pomp. Volunteers in 
uniform filled the city; the President of the Conference was taken 
around the city in a colourful procession?2, Thereafter, leaders 


such as Malaviya visited eastern Bengal and urged Hindus to convert 
Muslims*3. New akhras were also established 


Hindus in the traditional martial arts such as la 
and providing platforms for meetings of the 
while, the Congress by its opposition to 


in Dacca for training 
thi and dagger ‘plays’ 
Hindu Sabha?4. Mean- 
the Bengal Tenancy 
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Amendment Act had destroyed its credibility as a protector of 
easant interests”. In popular Muslim perception little distinction 
was now made between the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the swaraj being increasingly identified as a ‘Hindu kingdom”. 

Much of this Muslim antagonism towards the Congress was 
caused by a failure of the nationalist leadership ‘to provide a broad, 

litical orientation to such lacal Muslim grievances”?’as music 
before mosques. For instance, on 26 January 1930 a student faction 
within the Congress—the Bengal Provincial Students’ Association 
owing allegiance to Subhas Bose—brought out a slogan-shouting 
procession to celebrate the Independence Day*®. This by itself was 
not acommunally oriented activity but became so when cries were 
raised before the Narinda mosque with the evident aim of causing 
annoyance to the Muslims offering their prayers. Stones were 
thrown at the procession from the mosque; the processionists 
retaliated by entering the holy place and desecrating it®”. Hereafter, 
both communities remained on the alert, storing bricks and stones 
in their houses’. The District Magistrate of Dacca prophesied that 
the communal feeling provoked by the January episode would be 
‘followed by disturbances in Dacca and other parts of the province”. 
Heightened Muslim communal solidarity in local institutional 
politics reached its peak when the three hitherto separate associa- 
tions of Dacca—the Anjuman, the District Association and Bais 
Panchayet—became united under the Nawab*. 

The British government’s policy to counteract the spread of 
nationalism by fostering Muslim separatism also contributed to 
increased communal animosities. In his communication to the Sec- 
retary of State, Lord Irwin confessed to the official “backing (of) the 
Moslem side too definitely against them (Hindus). Even in 1930 
the Muslim community as a whole was ambivalent as to what 
political course it should adopt. A strong nationalist pull existed 
among Muslims at the popular level, and Muslims were present both 
as speakers and audience in the public rallies at Dacca during the 
initial phase of the Civil Disobedience Movement**. Muslim 
labourers and shopkeepers joined the boycott of foreign goods; 
Muslim volunteers from Dacca went to Contai (Midnapore district) 


er 
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to participate in the satyagraha; Muslim students at Dacca University 
celebrated the Independence Day on 26 January; Muslims joined 
the Hindus on 15 April in a hartal to protest against the arrest of 
Jawaharlal Nehru‘. Muslim leaders in the province such as K. ve 
Atiqullah openly advocated a joint front with the Congress Party*®, 
Perturbed by this Muslim enthusiasm for the nationalist cause, the 
district officials strove to re-open communal divisions. They worked 
to erode. the influence of Atiqullah’s group and instead lent support 
to the more communally minded politicians among the Muslim 
community. Not surprisingly, the meeting which resolved to unite 
all Muslim bodies under the Nawab was attended by the District 
Magistrate himself”. Hindu legislators alleged that anti-Hindu 
speeches were delivered at that meeting in the presence of the 
Magistrate who was seen ‘mixing freely’ with the mohalla sardars 
(local leaders)*®. A few days before the outbreak the Superintendent 
of Police reportedly threatened ‘to set Muhammadans’ on a group 
of Civil Disobedience volunteers if they violated his orders*?. 

The conduct of the police during the riot itself strengthens the 
allegation that the district officials were interested in ‘consolidating’ 
the communal rift. The same police force which lost no time in 
moving swiftly against the nationalist agitators took four days to 
mobilize its full force during the Dacca riot of 1930 and even then, 
they allegedly arrived on the spot either after the looting was com- 
pleted or allowed the Muslim crowd to carry on lootings in their pre- 
sence”, Looted booty was carried away in broad daylight ‘without 
any slightest fear of authorities*®!. Some constables openly admitted: 
‘Mussalman ko rukhne ka hukum nehi hai, hamlok kya karen? 
(We are not permitted to oppose the Muslims, what can we do?)™”. 
Constables themselves were alleged to have joined the Muslims in 
lootings”; Hindu appeals for police protection were met with 
advice to look to the Congress and Gandhi for protection®, A 
leading Hindu, Akshoy K. De, on approaching the police for help, 
was told : ‘It is enough that you are still alive. Hindu witnesses 

before the Enquiry Committee reported other instances of police 
partiality—indiscriminate searches of Hindu houses and seizure of 
their guns, lathies and ramdas (the weapons used at animal sacrifices) 
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while leaving the alleged Muslim offenders untouched**. When 
the Hindus sought to organize self-defence they were disarmed, 
while the armed Muslim crowd could roam about without any 
difficulty”. 

The District Magistrate Martin was particularly criticized for 
being unfriendly to the Hindus and providing constant support to 
the Nawab of Dacca®8. Several bail petitions by arrested Muslims 
were submitted with the Nawab’s recommendations”; many 
Muslims charged with rioting were released at the Nawab’s request™. 
When a Hindu Sub-Inspector of Police arrested some Muslim 
absconders and recovered looted property, he was instantly trans- 
ferred!. The District Magistrate himself ordered the release of two 
Muslims arrested by the Sub-Divisional Officer”. The government 
denied all such allegations. But the Nawab certainly had close con- 
nections with district officials and, as official reports themselves 
confirm, the Muslim crowd was urged to shout ‘British Raj ki Jai’ 
(victory to the British) and ‘Nawab Ki Jai’ (victory to the Nawab) 
in the same breath®3. There was perhaps no uniform pattern in the 
actions of senior officials or provincial and local administrators. 
But it is interesting that during the carters’ strike in Calcutta a 
few months earlier (which betrayed no communal dimension 
but expressed the grievances of the lower orders in society) the 
Bengal Governor Jackson hastily returned from his Darjeeling 
summer resort, whereas the communal outbreak at Dacca left him 
unmoved, 

Charges of partiality against the police could have been exagg- 
erated: many of the comments against Hindus ascribed to constables 
were perhaps made by Muslim members of the force which reflected 
their communal feelings rather than the attitude of the administra- 
tion as such. But the Riot Enquiry Committee itself admitted at 
one point: ‘... We are not satisfied that better use could not have 

been made of the forces .. 26. An official similarly confided: ‘We 
have in fact very little material to meet this attack (the charge of 
improper conduct by the police)’*’. One retired police officer 
admitted: ‘The police arrangement was not sufficient and if the 
goondas, of whom there is a list in the police office, had been arrested 


- 
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at the inception and proper police precautions taken, the distur- 
bances would not have continued so long’. Commenting on the 
role of the police during the riot Tagore wrote: S| know from my 
own correspondence that this event at Dacca, has alienated, more 
than anything else in Bengal, the sympathies of those who were 
still clinging to their faith in British justice’, The reluctance of the 
Indian government to make public the Bengal government's 
correspondence on the subject strengthened suspicions of the 
administration’s complicity in the disturbances. 


Evidence seems to suggest that the initial provocation for the riot 
came from the Hindus. The funeral procession, which was the 
immediate occasion for the riot, was brickbatted by Hindus causing 
the corpse to be abandonned on the road at one point. Hindus also 
looted Muslim shops, burnt some Muslim slums and defiled a 
number of mosques”. To quote a contemporary official report, 
‘... aggression has come from the side of the Hindus...I cannot 
help suspecting that there is some kind of deliberate intention on 
the part of the Hindus to try and provoke the Muhammadans...”°. 
Once the riot developed, however, the Hindus were on the receiving 
end of the violence. The official report need not always be taken at 
its face-value. But here it seems to contain a certain amount of truth. 

The Dacca riot was characterized more by attacks on property 
than open clashes between the crowds of the two communities”!. 
Although in the town Muslim houses were sometimes raided, the 
Tiot was essentially characterized by Muslim attacks on their Hindu 
class-enemies”. Leading landlords and businessmen such as the 
zamindar of Kaltapara and Swaraj Bose of Dhakeswari Cotton 
Mill were assaulted”*; Keyattuli, with its strong concentration of 
Hindu merchants and bhadraloks, suffered more than any other 
part of the Dacca city”. During the 1926 violence Keyattuli escaped 
from Muslim violence due to resistance organized by members of 
Bhabesh Nandi’s akhra. But in 1930, shortly before the outbreak, 
Nandi was arrested for his nationalist connections and the Muslim 
crowd now ransacked his house first>. For the Muslims this 
successful raid symbolized a breakdown of Hindu resistance and 
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encouraged further attacks on that quarter. Some rich Hindus tried 
to save their property by offering cash to the looters, but more 
often than not such attempts failed’, The Enquiry Report records 
details of the ransacking of ‘unusually pretentious’ and ‘pucca’ 
houses of Hindus during which the ornamental railings 
were pulled down, jewellery, cash and other valuables were carried 
away and immovable property set on fire”. The Modern Review 
(July 1930) carried pictures of imposing houses ‘with their walls 
torn down, floors dug up and doors and windows hacked to bits”®. 
From the house of Ananda Basak alone property worth Rs 50,000 
was looted”. When a money-lender’s house was raided the first 
aim of the looters was not to commit physical violence on the 
owner but to search for his account books and burn them*®®, This 
surely shows a move away from communal towards class interests. 
Hindu nationalist newspapers pointed to the great difference bet- 
ween the [926 and 1930 riots. On the latter occasion the Muslim 
crowd were more interested in destroying the ‘beautiful’ Hindu 
mansions than on murdering or ‘breaking one another’s heads’. 

Leading Hindu shops of all sorts—grocer shops, cloth and 
medical stores, jewellery and pawn shops, and manufacturing con- 
cerns—were looted in broad daylight’. Thousands of maunds of 
rice were carried away from the city’s rice godowns which were 
owned by four Hindu merchants®; the leading watch shop of N.B. 
Sur reportedly lost a stock of about Rs 35,000, while another shop 
was looted for eight hours*. 

In carrying out these lootings the Muslim crowd demonstrated 
an ‘alternative concept of fair deal’. For instance, the goods looted 
from Hindu shops were not always appropriated by the looters but 
sold at ‘ridiculously low prices’°. In some areas the Muslims sold 
their ‘loot through Hindu shopkeepers by intimidating them’®, 
During the riots the Muslims even imposed strict limits on the 
quantity of goods that could be sold by shopkeepers to the rich 
Hindus of the area’’, There were also instances of Muslims being 
joined by low-caste Hindus such as chamars in looting upper caste 
Hindu shops*®. 

Collective behaviour of the Muslim crowd thus represented a 
determined expression of discontent at the glaring socio-economic 
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gap between the two communities®?. Unlike the 1926 outbreak the 
violence this time was not associated with a systematic desecration 
of temples. Only one or two temples were attacked, and that too 
was a part of the general assault on Hindu wealth since these shrines 
were patronized by the local zamindars and money-lenders”. 
Although the ‘Hindu press had systematically built up a stereotype 
of the bestial Muslim male lusting after Hindu women’, there were 
hardly any reports of rape of Hindu women”!. 

With the Muslim crowd concentrating its attention almost 
exclusively on the establishments of the Saha and Karmakar money- 
lenders and zamindars, the violence in the villages assumed a dis- 
tinct class character. In Rohitpur the situation was particularly 
serious. The rioting crowd—often 500-700 strong and mostly 
composed of peasants from the chars and neighbouring villages— 
ransacked the houses of all the prominent Sahas”. Safes were 
broken; money and valuables were looted; debt documents were 
burnt; even wooden doors, shutters and corrugated tin from the 

roofing were taken away”. The area’s most important hat— 
the Hindu-owned Keraniganj hat—was virtually razed to the 
ground‘and, as the District Superintendant of Police reported, ‘by 
the evening of the 28th...absolutely nothing (was) left in the bazar’. 
He described the operation as ‘one of the biggest cases of hat looting 
ever known in Bengal’ during which about 191 Hindu premises 
were looted and Hindu property to the value of Rs 243,182 was 
lost. From one godown itself 20,000 maunds of rice were carried 
away”. As in the town, Hindu Property and wealth rather than 
Hindu lives, were the targets of attack in villages. Even when a gun 
was seized from a Hindu householder the crowd threw it away 
instead of using it against its owner”. The Enquiry Report noted: 
‘There were some cases of assault, but generally the rioters seemed to 
have been content to frighten away the men...women and children 
into the jungle, where they remained in hiding for several hours””. 
A Brahmin child widow was threatened with abduction during the 
Keraniganj hat looting but the threat was not carried out”®. Thus in 
both the countryside and town the rioters in Dacca were evidently 
aroused more by their sense of economic injustice than by an unal- 
loyed communal antipathy. For instance, when one Hindu money- 
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nder sought to ward off an attack by offering cash to the leader of 


Ie he rest of the crowd shouted that they wanted back 


the crowd, the re 
their debt bonds instead. 


Instances of planning and organization were noticeable in the riot. 
The Hindus were reported to have been manufacturing weapons 
for self-defence long before the riot”; Hindu notables in the town 
allowed their houses to be used as bases of operation, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and local Hindu business organizations helped the 
mobilization of Hindu public opinion'®'. On the other hand, anti- 
Hindu propaganda was rife amongst the Muslims during the pre- 
riot days!°2. Immediately before the outbreak, Muslim coachmen 
were found removing their horses and carriages from the stables to 
places of safety!3, This is indicative of a certain level of organiza- 
tion amongst the Muslims which enabled them to warn their 
coreligionists of the coming disturbances. In Maisundi a ‘sort of 
professional crier’ was paid Re 1.8 anas to proclaim with a tin 
canister ‘the war of revenge’ against the spilling of Muslim blood'™ 
and urged all devout Muslims to attend the funeral ceremony of 
the ‘martyr’ at the Chowk mosque!™. 

The 1,500-2,000 strong Muslim funeral procession of the 24 
May which triggered off the riot was organized and ‘warlike”!%. 
When Keyattuli was looted people were brought from different 
quarters in motor buses to participate in the lootings!; the booty 
was carried to a central point or to ‘places of safety’ in gharies (carts), 
and boats!°8; the way in which Hindu houses were singled out and 
then looted one by one also suggests considerable organization!™, 
a private car was seen carrying lathies, other weapons and a stock 
of petrol which were obviously used in committing arson!!°. The 
liberal use of petrol and other inflammable material to start fires 
led Hindu leaders to suspect that the rioters had received financial 
coe support from leading members of their commun- 
nie er pe of the Muslim crowd also displayed features of 
char nee or example, when a student hostel in Dacca town 

Ae iets or to about 500 refugees, all shops in its neighbour- 
peopleli2 sas eted to prevent supplies reaching these stranded 
- telephone connections were often cut off to prevent 
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police intervention which also shows that sometimes considerable 
planning went on behind collective violence!!. 


Circulation of rumours, as in previous riots, helped keep alive 
the communal tension at the popular level. Two broad types of 
rumours were current. The first consisted of exaggerated stories of 
violence. For instance, it was rumoured that the Nawab had been 
killed, and that women and men were being dragged into stately 
Hindu mansions and done to death!!*. Even before the funeral pro- 
cession of 24 May started its journey a rumour was afloat that Hindus 
had taken away the dead body and burnt it. The crowd chanted 
slogans, such as: “The Hindus are killing us (Muslims), come and 
help us”!!. 

Other rumours conveyed to the Muslims the notion of a sanction 
from a higher authority. It was widely believed by the Muslim 
mass that the Dacca Nawab— traditionally regarded as head of the 
Muslim community in the region—had issued orders for looting 
Hindu houses and shops!!°. He was believed to have been made a 
prince of thirteen parganas and secured a concurrence from the 
government to observe a hartal for six days for enabling his co- 
religionists to loot and kill Hindus with no or nominal punishment!” 
There were reports of four emissaries (probably mullas) from 
Dacca having visited Rohitpur a few days before the outbreak to 
assure the Muslim peasants of immunity from punishment by the 
government if they rose against their Hindu exploiters!!8. The 
Enquiry Committee believed that such rumours gained an instant 
acceptance amongst the Muslim masses because nationalist agita- 
tions, particularly the Civil Disobedience Movement, had made 
Hindus the ‘declared enemies of the Raj!!””. 


The Muslim crowd was drawn from subordinate social groups: 
When trouble started in the town the violence was mainly com- 
mitted by the kasazs (butchers), day-labourers, darjis (tailors); 
khalasis (seamen), coolies, khansamas, small stall-owners, and 
carriage-drivers, recently dismissed employees and_ other 
unemployed!”°, Some of them had. previously participated in the 
riot of 1926!2!. Hindu eye-witnesses described the Muslim crowd 
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as ‘low-class men, grown-up people, neither students nor boys’, 
aged between 20 and 30!22. Dacca had, what Hindu newspapers 
called, a ‘permanent Muslim goonda’ population! which was also 
reportedly active during the riot!*4. Most of the Hindu witnesses 
pefore the Enquiry Committee deposed that they could recognize 
the looters which implies that they were local people!”’. A prosper- 
ous merchant of Moulavi Bazar, Jagat Saha, thus testified before the 
Congress Enquiry Committee that he could identify some of those 
who had looted his rice godown'®, Another witness similarly 
deposed: ‘T (was)... struck on (the) head by a Mahomedan whom 
[ know by face and another whom I know personally’!”’. In one 
instance the looting of a house was initiated by the mise (mason) 
who had painted its doors a few days back!8. Once the violence 
gained momentum the neighbouring villagers reinforced their 
coreligionists inside the town!2?, The Muslim crowd in villages 
was usually made up of tenants or debtors of the Hindu landlords 
and money-lenders whom they were attacking’*®. One of those 
who looted the establishment of Pratap Chandra Saha was Milan 
Khan who owed him Rs 1,500, and while setting fire to the khatas 
(account books) he proudly proclaimed that he was paying back 
the interest on his debts!?!. 

It has been already indicated that the Hindus were the ‘first 
aggressors’ when the riot began in the city. Local “Hindu students 
and young men of the bhadralok class’ participated in attacks on 
Muslim houses and shops!32. This was also revealed in a report 
cited by the Muslim leader A. K. Ghuznavi, and later confirmed by 
some leading Hindus of the town!%3, The Dy. Superintendant of 
Police saw ‘respectable Hindus’ hurling stones at Muslims in 
Keyattuli; medical students clashed with a Muslim crowd near the 
city hospital; the Secretary of the Students Association allegedly 
led an attack on a Muslim bustee on 26 May™4. Lathies, bricks, iron 
fees and even guns were freely used by this section'**. The police 
ater raided the houses of these people, whose fathers were ‘so-called 
: ee and recovered many ‘dangerous’ weapons!**. Par- 
‘ > ick of this section in the violence can be largely explained by 
men 8 communalization of nationalist Hindus, a trend already 

‘oned in the beginning of this chapter. As the riot spread, 
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washermen, municipal sweepers, ‘youths of Tantibazar’ (implying 
youths from weavers’ families), Sankharis and bustee-dwellers 
joined in!3”, The Hindu crowd differed from its Muslim counterpart 
in incorporating upper as well as lower social groups. 


Life in the Dacca city and its suburbs were paralysed by the riot, 
Courts, mercantile houses, shops and markets remained closed; 
food became scarce, municipal and postal services were suspended; 
the transport system was disrupted and the injured could not be 
taken to hospitals for treatment!*8. The Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce reported to the Governor that merchants had become reluctant 
to go to the villages of the district, causing increased hardships 
for the primary producers, especially the predominantly Muslim 
jute cultivators, as they could not dispose of their products!3". At 
the height of the'riot people tended to move into areas where mem- 
bers of their own community were dominant, There was also a 
general exodus of Hindus from the disturbed areas!*!, 
The Dacca disturbances further widened the Hindu-Muslim rift. 
A number of articles were published in Hindu and Muslim news- 
papers, each blaming the other for the troubles. Such interpretations 
created ill-will even among Hindus and Muslims living outside the 
province who had for long been on mutually friendly terms!42. The 
Hindus continued to offend Muslims ‘by talk of revenge and threats 
of economic ruin”, The Dacca Hindu Sabha organized extensive 
relief work and arranged legal advice to claim damages to prop- 
erty! This helped the organization to consolidate its influence 
among the Hindu community in the Province, although it never 
had any major electoral success!*, Nevertheless, ‘Hindus should 
help Hindus’, became a popular slogan of the day'°, Shortly after 
the riot, Hindus closed the five newly opened municipal markets to 
Muslims and organized a boycott of Muslim drivers and masons". 
The intention of this economic warfare was to threaten the livelihood 
of Muslim traders and artisans, and it was not a new phenomenon: 
a similar boycott had been imposed on Muslims by the Hindus of 
Calcutta immediately after the 1926 riot!48. On a different level, the 
1930 riot enabled the government to further Strengthen its repressivé 
machinery with the passage of the Criminal Amendment Act!”. 
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of continuity can be found between the Dacca riot in this 
dits predecessor in 1926—in the nature of interaction bet- 
Ims of organized and unorganized politics which 
caused the outbreak, the pattern of collective behaviour, and the 
composition of the crowd. We have seen how in both cases certain 
short-term political developments helped to give a communal shape 
to the socio-economic grievances existing in the lower levels of 
society. As in 1926, some features of the 1930 violence are traceable 
to class-conflict in rural society. For a moment, however brief, the 
oppressed Muslim peasantry in the Dacca countryside turned the 
world upside down. The targets of attack for the Muslim crowd 
were mostly symbols of Hindu wealth; the Muslim crowd was 
motivated by a desire to enforce a ‘fair deal’, normally denied to 


them by the people they attacked. 
In other respects the 1930 riot differed from the 1926 outbreak. 


Unlike the latter the former witnessed considerable rioting by 
Hindus in the town, and the violence they committed did not show 
any economic motivation. Rather, communal considerations were 
paramount, with mosques desecrated and no discrimination made 
between rich and poor Muslims. 
Another aspect of discontinuity between the 1926 and 1930 riots 
lay in the nature of the leadership and organization. The Muslim 
crowd in 1930 was no longer led merely by mullas but figures from 
organized politics became involved with rioting. For example, 
Hukum Ali, the President of the Keraniganj Union Board, informed 
the villagers on 26 May through his chaukidars that the Nawab and 
the government had consented to a general attack on the Hindus 
for the coming six days. He was himself present during some lootings 
of Hindu establishments and when the Hindus appealed for help 
he declined to intervene. The chaukidars were so convinced by the 
President's message that they too j oined the looting crowd in their 
uniforms. With the disturbed area carefully cordoned off, the news 
of looting did not reach the local thana. Lootings ceased only 
when, on the evening of 28 May, the Union President sent round 
taaeaie s to announce that the government hartal was over. 
es um Ali was later arrested on rioting charges!™. Again, in Mat- 
ail the Vice-President of the Union Board, Shaikh Ali, organized a 
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terror campaign against the Hindu residents to extract as much 
money as possible!5!. 

Tanika Sarkar argues that the Muslim peasants of ‘some sub- 
stance’ were the moving spirit behind the riots!°*. She points out 
that this middling group, not richer farmers, suffered most from 
the extortions of mahajans and their involvement in the violence 
explains the fact why the mahajans rather than zamindars consti- 
tuted the main targets of Muslim attacks. From this social category 
possibly came the Keraniganj Union Board President, one of the 
Muslim leaders during the riot. The Dacca Nawab also maintained 
close contacts with such people and he himself was noticed at the 
sites of violence!®3. 

The success of separatism in Indian politics was, however, not 
yet a foregone conclusion. After all, the next major communal 
flare-up came at Kishoreganj and was relatively unorganized and 
spontaneous. There were still large sections of both Hindu and 
Muslim communities who urged their respective coreligionists not 
to be involved in sectarian strife and, instead, participate in a ‘com- 
mon national development”!‘, It was not till the Dacca riot of 1941 


that the power of communalism without any class base was brought 
to the surface as a political force. 


KISHOREGANJ 1930 


Thirty years ago a communal riot (in Kishoreganj) between Hindus 
and Muslims was unthinkable. But ever since Bengal was partitioned 
(in 1905) communal trouble has raised its head now and then. But of 


all the communal riots that have so far taken place, none is comparable 
with the recent outbreak ... . 


—The Hitavadi, 15 August 1930. 


The Report on the Administration of Bengal described the 1930 
riot in Kishoreganj (a subdivision in Mymensingh district) as ‘re- 
markable’ and ‘severe”!»>. This outbreak has been studied in some 
depth!*’. The present section will merely serve to emphasize the 
shifts in the nature of communal violence, the central theme of this 


study. 


Links between socio-economic relationships and communal 
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tension at Kishoreganj in 1930 were accentuated by short-term 
uncertainties in the jute trade. An increased reliance of peasants on 
‘te cultivation had proved to bea channel of drain’, since jute was 
an expensive crop to cultivate which ‘enlarged? the credit require- 
ments of the primary producers. At the same time they had little 
control over the price of their product which depended on world 
market fluctuations. The peasant was also ill-equipped to bargain 
with the highly organized trading sector for a good price because 
he had to sell the crop immediately after the harvest when prices 
were at their lowest. Approximately a fifth of the primary producers’ 
dues were appropriated by the middlemen in the trade, most of 
whom were Hindus!*’. In 1929 the Mymensingh jute cultivators 
were hit hard by a poor crop. In 1930 they did have a bumper har- 
vest but the jute industry was then suffering from a recession after 
a period of boom during the inter-War years!°8, Consequently, the 
jute producers received in 1930 the lowest price on record — five 
rupees and eight annas per maund!>?, This caused a steep increase 
in the mortgaging of land by Muslim peasants with the Hindu 
money-lenders!®. A report from the Mymensingh district adminis- 
tration to the Chief Secretary of Bengal referred to the “precarious 
position’ of such sections of the rural society. The Land Revenue 
Department summed up the situation thus: 


Distress was worst in the jute growing districts, which owing to halfa 


century of prosperity are densely populated, and where about half the 
population live on holdings of an acre in area or less. The rice that can 
be produced on such petty holdings cannot support them for a year; 
and in the past they have relied on the jute which they grow on part of 
their lands providing them with the wherewithal to supplement their 
food and pay the rents. With the fall in the jute market and their jute 
remaining unsold, they have been very badly hir™*, 
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lenders'. Mymensingh peasants had a long tradition of ‘resis- 
tance”and once a spark was provided a general outbreak followed. 


The Muslims of Mymensingh had initially favoured Gandhi’s 
Civil Disobedience Movement. Contraband salt was sold; pros- 
cribed literature was read in public; a campaign for non-payment 
of taxes and the resignation of Union Board members was launched; 
country liquor and ganja shops were picketed; and government 
officers were boycotted!, Gandhi’s arrest in May further broadened 
the movement!®. Yet, a sizable section of Muslim élites soon 
developed separatist political perceptions and adopted communal 
politics as the easiest way to ensure their full share of representation 
in various levels of the government. Local Anjumans and provincial 
political leaders such as Fazlul Huq advised their coreligionists 
against participating in any Congress-led agitation!®. Not unnatur- 
ally, the British officials enthusiastically patronized all anti-Congress 
Muslim organizations!®’. The initial anti-colonial political response 
amongst the Muslims at the popular level was successfully coun- 
teracted through communalist appeals by those sections of the 
community’s political élite which had developed a vested interest 
in an anti-nationalist stand. 
Communal animosities in Kishoreganj in 1930 had yet another 
political dimension. The subdivision was a stronghold of the 
Young Comrades’ League (the youth organ of the Communist 
Workers’ and Peasant Party). Under the leadership of Abdul 
Jalil—himself a poor peasant—it had gained considerable popu- 
larity among the local Muslim masses and inculcated a spirit of 
resistance against landlords and money-lenders who were almost 
without exception Hindus!®. In the wake of the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid (April 1930) a police clamp-down on such activists 
as Jalil created a political vacuum which came to be rapidly filled 
by maulavis'®. These new leaders—some locally based and some 
from Dacca and Noakhali—continued the Young Comrade League’s 
anti-landlord and anti-mahajan Programme but represented it 
more as a Hindu-Muslim than an economic problem!”°. Whether 
the arrest of the League members was deliberately undertaken to 
facilitate the rise of communal leaders remains a matter for conjec- 
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ture. But this was not improbable, considering the fact that Muslim 
religious figures were mobilized by district authorities in other 
arts of Bengal to counteract the spread of nationalist and radical 
ideas among the peasants!”!, The maulavis in Kishoreganj now 
ascribed the depression in the jute market to the anti-government 
olitical movement started by the Hindus; they reminded their 
coreligionists of their duty to fight their immediate oppressors— 
the Hindu landlords and money-lenders. The mullas also promised 
overnment help if there was a general rising against Hindu money- 


172. To ensure this support the Muslim peasantry was urged 


lenders 
lB. 


to boycott Swadeshi product 

The Hindu leaders alleged that this campaign of the mullas 
revealed elements of organization!”*, The Maharaja of Muktagacha 
referred to a rally of the Mymensingh Anjuman on 12 July, notices 
for which were announced by the beating of drums in local mar- 


kets!75. Addressed by maulavis Tayabuddin Ahmed and Abdul 


Karim, this meeting resolved: 


ent in kind) is to be given to (Hindu) landlords 


(i) No rent or tola (r 
_.taken (to) or sold in the 


for rice, mustard, fowl, vegetables, etc., : 
markets. 

(ii) Only the recorded rent is payable; no interests or ex 
be paid to the (Hindu) zamindars. 

(iii) The day is soon coming when government at their 
will eagerly take Mahomedan boys for education and employment. 


(iv) At first these things are to be brought to the notice of the (Hindu) 
in 76 days. If these grievances are not redressed every 
scription for taking proper 


penses are to 


own expense 


zamindars with 
one of us shall pay annas five each as sub 


steps in the matter. 


All these helped to impart a broad communal orientation to what 


initially were local agrarian discontents!”®. 


ganj became particularly marked in 


Communal tensions in Kishore 
ocession in 


June following an interference with the Muharram pr 
Hossainpur by the Naib of the Atharabari zamindari kachari!””. The 
riot began on 11 July at Chandipara village of Pakundia thana 
when Muslim peasants attacked the establishment of Surendra 
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Nath, one of the richest Hindus of the locality!”8. Hostilities spread 
to the neighbouring thanas of Hossainpur, Kishoreganj, Kaliadi 
and across the Brahmaputra delta to the Gaffargaon region!” (see 
map on p. 83). About one hundred villages were affected!®, the 
violence in its serious form continuing at least till 15 July'®'. 
According to an official estimate 1,033 Hindu houses and shops 
were looted, eight of which were completely burnt. The total value 
of Hindu property lost during the violence was at least Rs 4,01,666, 
excluding the value of stolen documents!®*. Nine Muslims were 
killed by police firing and two by Hindu civilians. The Muslim 
crowd in turn killed eleven Hindus and wounded one. On the 
government side at least five were injured!*. Six hundred and 
thirty-one were prosecuted for rioting!**. 


Unlike the earlier Mymensingh violence of 1906-7 the riot of 1930 
did not witness any large-scale looting of shops. The primary 
concern of the 1930 rioters was to attack the physical manifesta- 
tions of the power of Hindu landlords and money-lenders, the 
crowd behaviour representing in many respects, what Hobsbawm 
has called ‘social banditry”®. A crowd—numbering from 100 to 
1000—would gather at the house of a money-lender, demand from 
him all credit documents and tear them to pieces!®. If a mahajan 
pleaded non-possession of documents he was given a specific time 
within which to produce them!®’; attempts of mahajans to ward off 
attacks on their establishments by offering sums of money usually 
failed’®8. Only when mahajans and landlords offered resistance 
were their houses looted and in some cases burnt!®?. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that the houses of such rich money- 
lenders and talukdars as Srinath Modak of Amatia, Surendra 
Nath Chaudhury of Baniagram, Ananda Sarkar of Narandi, Ram 
Charan Sarkar of Gaffargaon and the Pals of Sakchura were 
sometimes looted more than once!™. Granaries (golas) belonging 
to these people received particular attention from the crowd!9!. 
From one house in Kumarpur alone debt-bonds worth three lakh 
rupees, thirty to forty thousand rupees worth of furniture and 
other items and 1,500 maunds of rice were taken away!™2, In Jangalia 
village all the six houses of Hindu money-lenders were looted, and 
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three of them were also burnt!*®. In Pakundia and Gaffargaon as 
many as twenty-two mahajan houses were ransacked!™4, There 
were instances of He Muslim crowd forcing Hindu notables to eat 
beef with them . Such actions were in the nature of a violent 
protest against the Hindu ritual taboos on social intercourse with 
non-Hindus and lower-castes which came to be seen as expressions 
of contempt for the Muslims. 

Further evidence of an economic content of the 1930 violence 
was provided by the fact that the Muslim crowd did not spare the 
richer section of its own community. At least one Muslim talukdar 
and eight money-lenders had their houses looted and money- 
bonds taken away!”6. Some police stations received continuous 
requests from Muslim notables for protection against their 
coreligionists!””. 

The crowd in Kishoreganj was actuated ‘by a desire to do violence 
to the property rather than to persons’. Guns snatched from Hindus 
were thrown into ponds instead of being used against the owners!%8, 
The only recorded instance of a deliberate murder was that of 
Krishna Kumar Roy and his family in Kishoreganj. President of 
the Jangalia Union Board, a money-lender ‘on a large scale’ and a 
landlord with many bargadars'”, Roy tried to resist a large crowd 
with his firearms but ultimately had to submit. He lost nearly 
Rs 11,251 worth of cash and ornaments and his house was burnt”™. 
Ten members of the household—nine male and one female—lost 
their lives while two of the rioters were killed and eight of them 
wounded during the clash?”!. But even in this attack on Roy’s 
family, class rather than communal considerations were paramount. 
Indeed, when the crowd retreated after Roy had opened fire on 
them, it was a Hindu servant of the zamindar who called them back 
saying that his master’s ammunition had run out2°2, Another dis- 
tinguishing feature of this riot was looting in broad daylight’. 
The way the crowd attacked houses and villages one after another 
convinced the local authorities of the crowd’s determination to 


carry out their plans”. 


As in Dacca a few-days before, 
of class-conflict in the Kishoreganj riot. The Mus 


there was thus a strong element 
lim crowd’s action 


_ richer sections of the Hindus. This beco 
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indicates their distinct perception of ‘fair deal’. The establishments 
of local landlords and money-lenders were singled out for attacks; 
the crowd was more concerned to destroy the evidence of unequal 
financial transactions imposed on them than to cause eee 
injuries to their exploiters. They sought to deflate the caste ae 
Hindu neighbours by violating the taboos of their caste an if ie 
gion, Often the rioters were armed with holy phates , 
reserved for sacrificing animals on religious Gecastany This 
invoked for the participants a belief in a ‘religious sanction behind 
their actions in seeking redress against oppressors who were viewed 
as kafirs. Significantly, unlike the Mymensingh riot of 1906-7 
the Kishoreganj outbreak led to no molestation of women or 
desecration of temples*°’. There was only one instance of the 
defilement of a temple but that too was part of a general assault 
on the Hindu rich because the temple in question was used not by 
the commoners but belonged to the local notable, Babu Tarak 
Narayan Chaudhury of Matkhola?®. 

As in other preceding riots some Hindus from the lower social 
strata also suffered at the hands of the Muslim crowd. The huts of 
dhobies, weavers, jolas, goalas, fishermen, carpenters, potters, 
cobblers, ma/as (a fisherman caste) and Namasudras were attacked2”. 
In some villages the looters ‘marched through’ the huts and petty 
shops of ‘poor Hindus”!°. Nevertheless, the pattern of attacks on 
the poor was different from those on the rich. The main object of 
Muslim attacks on the lower-class Hindus was to frighten them 
and not to commit any arson. Moreover, it needs to be emphasized 
that the main thrust of Muslim attacks was directed against the 
mes particularly clear from 
an analysis of the First Information Reports during the Kishoreganj 
violence. Out of 1049 Hindu houses and shops raided, in 995 cases 
both property and documents were destroyed, in 33 instances 
goods were looted but no documents were involved, and on 21 


occasions documents were seized under threat but there was no 
looting?!!. 


A section of contemporary public opinion blamed the inertness of 
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the local police for the outbreak. One Hindu member of the Legis- 
lative Council alleged that although a sub-inspector of the subdivi- 
sional police reported a ‘dangerous’ growth of mulla activity at 
least six months before the riot, the superior officers chose to ignore 
the warning?!?. Hindu newspapers refused to believe that the 

olice could not restrain a handful of mullas if they wanted to”, 
Besides, the substitution of a Hindu, G.S. Dutt, by Burrows, an 
Englishman, as the District Magistrate had an adverse impact on 
communal relations in the area2!4. This administrative change 
provoked the circulation of a rumour that the new officer had 
been specially brought in to teach Hindus ‘a lesson’ for their 
anti-government acts and help Muslims in furthering their com- 
munal interests. Burrows found it difficult to combat such impres- 
sions. 

Sarkar argues that unlike in Dacca the ‘official sanction’ to rioting 
in Kishoreganj was absent?!>. Contemporary Hindu leaders, how- 
ever, cited instances of police partiality towards the Muslims”!*. 
For example, the police failed to intervene either during the four 
hours when the zamindar Krishna Kumar Roy fought with the 
Muslim crowd or when the Mirzapur bazaar—the biggest of its 
kind in the subdivision—was looted, although on both occasions 
police stations lay only a few miles away from the trouble-spots. 
After the riots ended the officer of Pakundia thana allegedly refused 
to act even when the houses storing looted goods had been specifi- 
cally identified; in Jangalia only eleven were reportedly arrested 
out of hundreds who had been named. Hindu newspapers also 
argued that the way the rioting cases were tried amounted to a 
travesty of justice. Instead of adopting the usual jury system 
wherein any difference between the jury and the judge was referred 
ae the High Court, the Kishoreganj rioters were tried by a judge 
with the help of two Hindu and Muslim assessors. These assessors 
inevitably pleaded innocence for their own coreligonists and the 
judge then took the final decision according to his own discretion”!’. 
At one point the government thought of withdrawing all riot cases 

ut ultimately desisted in view of the Hindu opposition?!8. The 
way the disturbance was handled also showed differences among 
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the English district officials which :nter alia prompted the Superin- 
tendent of Police Mackenzie to apply for leave preliminary to 
retirement”!”. 
Both in 1906-7 and 1930 the rioting crowd was encouraged by 
a rumour that the British officials were behind them. The rioters in 
1930 were thus heard shouting that the government had given 
them swaraj (freedom) for fifteen days”°. The District Magistrate 
of Mymensingh was told by a ‘substantial cultivator’ of Kuriman 
(Hossainpur police station) on 15 July that all the villagers had 
gone to the South to demand back their deeds from mahajans on 
the basis of an alleged government order promulgated to that 
effect ten days back”!. Again, a rioter in Ashutia, wounded by 
police firing, cried out to the Additional Superintendent of Police: 
‘Ami British Governmenter praja, dohai British Government’ (I 
am the subject of the British Government, Oh! British Government). 
He was confused as to why the police had shot him since the gov- 
ernment was supporting the Muslims in their communal warfare 
against Hindus’. Belief in these rumours was particularly 
strengthened by the spread of what the Commissioner of Dacca 
Divison called ‘misleading’ stories of the Dacca riots23, Local and 
certain other itinerant maulavis thus not only convinced their 
audience of the divine sanction for a Muslim rising?”4but also 
impressed upon the Muslim cultivators that they could expect 
government indifference and inactivity similar to that which 
helped their coreligionists during the Dacca outbreak. Accord- 
ingly, when the Circle Officer went to Jaitra to prevent looting 
he was told by the Muslim crowd that: ‘he had no business to 
come here and obstruct looting when the authorities did nothing 
of the kind in Dacca”. In fact, many observers suspected con- 
nections between the government’s mishandling of the Dacca 
crisis and the Muslim incitement in Kishoreganj. The Swadhin 
Bharat (17 July 1930) wrote: ‘If Government had promptly put 
down the Dacca HOt, the Moslems in Kishoreganj could not 
have dared so much 226. The Navasakti (18 July 1930) argued, 
the Moslems of Kishoreganj have been considerably embol- 
dened by (government inactivity in) the Dacca riots’”27. A Hindu 
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«lator similarly wrote to the Governor, ‘unchecked hooliganism 
ge had certainly much to do by way of preparing the minds’ 
a 


of Kishoregan) Muslims“. 


Prentice, 4 government spokesman, estimated that about 6,000 
articipated in the 1930 lootings””, although Hindu newspapers 
he figure between fifteen and twenty thousand, The crowd 
put t B ° . ‘ : 
principally consisted of Muslim cultivators. The Chief Secretary of 
Bengal admitted the participation of Muslim peasants in the lootings 
qhen he said: ‘If wholesale arrests were made, the whole of the 
Moslem tenantry would have left the locality and ultimately there 
would have been scarcity and famine”?!. Those Muslim cultivators 
qho attacked Hindu landlords and money-lenders were mostly 
their local tenants or clients?22. Villages affected by the violence 
were some distance apart which meant that separate groups of 
people were involved in the violence, although their ‘motives and 
beliefs’ were similar23, On a few isolated occasions, however, 
looting was committed by people from outside the locality— 
‘peasants of neighbouring villages’, as the newspaper Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (4 August 1930) called them. There were reports even of 
looters coming from Dacca’. 

Unlike the rioters of 1906-7, the 1930 crowd did not appear to 
have benefited from any organized leadership. The maulavis cer- 
tainly played an important role in instigating their coreligionists to 
violence. But once the violence began they and other established 
leaders of the Muslim community lost control over the crowd and 
the Kishoreganj riot demonstrated strong features of autonomy 
from institutional politics. The local notables of Pakundia, for 
example, admitted to the Additional Superintendent of Police that 
‘they had no influence over the mob who would... attack even 
those Muslims (trying to)... dissuade them’35, The Nawab also 
disclaimed any connection with the disturbances2**, In fact, some 


of the established leaders agreed to help the police to ‘calm’ the 
crowd?37, 


ah in Kishoreganj subdivision was unsettled by the riot. Refugees 
tom the riot-torn villages flooded the town of Kishoreganj; schools 
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were closed for a week; work in the fields was affected until the 
police force was withdrawn28, The Hindu communal leadership 
utilized the situation to consolidate their position in the Bengal 
political world. The 4nanda Bazar Patrika (29 July 1930) thus wrote: 


The Hindus of Bengal could not forget the diabolical murders com- 
mitted by the Moslems at Kishoreganj; like the Dacca riots, the 
Kishoreganj outrage will continue to cause a burning pain in their 
hearts. 


Hindu leaders warned that the ‘fury’ of their coreligionists could 
break out at ‘the first opportunity”. The Nava Sakti (25 July 1930) 
urged Hindus to ‘realise that it (the riot) is an economic clash which 
carried with it (the) possibility of cataclysm”. 

On the other hand, the groundswell of Muslim communalism in 
East Bengal was also strengthened by the Kishoreganj riot. Muslim 
peasants were encouraged to be more assertive against Hindu 
mahajans and money-lenders; Muslim politicians mobilized popular 
support on communal lines. This in turn resulted in a strong 
emphasis on the Hindu communalist element within the Congress. 
As indicated in the discussion on the Patuakhali—Ponabalia riot, 
not all Congressmen in Bengal were Hindu communalists, but 
increasingly they looked upon Muslim politicians as ‘enemies’, not 
because they belonged to a different religion but because they had 
broken away from mainstream nationalism and become ‘stooges’ 
of the British. The editorials of nationalist newspapers such as the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika and Ananda Bazar Patrika very often became 
indistinguishable from the Hindu Mahasabha propaganda, although 
they hardly even called upon Hindus to stand up as Hindus. 
Nevertheless; what followed in the long run was a hardening of 
communal consciousness at all levels. The British officials were 
the immediate beneficiaries of this development in so far as com- 
munalism weakened their main opponents, the nationalist forces. 


In its attempt to minimize the importance of Hindu economic 
exploitation the Hindu leadership spared no effort to prove that 
the riot was not a ‘class war’ but a communal outbreak2*!, It was 
argued that low prices of jute could not have motivated the Muslim 
peasants to riot since the crop still lay uncultivated when the outbreak 
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began and the peasants had yet to feel the effect of d Sit 
the jute market”. The crowd preferred to destro say i nasi 


y rather tha 
back home the paddy that was looted and this has been ona 


indicate the absence of economic motivation behind the violence2*. 
Mor BONE a Hindu memorial argued that the riot was not a mere 
debtors’ revolt against creditors because the crowd did not spare 
the Hindus from the underprivileged social strata244, There were 
also instances of only Hindu shops being looted and the Muslim 
ones spared. The Hindu nationalist press suspected that the 
Kishoreganj riots were masterminded by, urban-based Muslim 
politicians to display their strength and extract from the Raj con- 
stitutional concessions and other benefits in employment, education, 
ee". 

In spite of these objections, the Kishoreganj riot can be legiti- 
mately considered as the last major communal outbreak of twentieth 
century Bengal possessing strong class connotations. It had the 
appearance more of a ‘class war’ than a communal riot, primarily 
caused by an economic grievance without direct political leadership, 
whereas later outbreaks in Bengal became overtly communal in 
nature and involved a crowd more closely attached to the world of 
organized politics. The crowd in 1930 was discriminatory in the 
choice of its targets: those Hindus who bore the major burden of 
Muslim attacks did not do so simply as members of a rival com- 
munity but as the local controllers of the exploitative economic 
relations which the Muslim ryots were subjected to in their daily 
lives. Low prices for jute and rice in the preceding year had increased 
the peasantry’s indebtedness to mahajans and the destruction of 
credit documents was a calculated move to avoid payment of these 
debts. It has been shown how the crowd took to plunder only when 
they had been denied a ‘fair deal’. Houses of money-lenders, for 
instance, were ransacked only when they refused to surrender their 
credit bonds. The role of communal identity in this context was 
limited to providing the crowd with a legitimizing ideology. 

Collective violence in Kishoreganj exhibited few signs of prior 
or outside organization; instead, it developed a dynamism of its 
own, with the rioters evolving a common behavioural pate 
without being subjected to control by leaders of organized politics. 


RQ 
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In this respect the Kishoreganj riot was similar to the Pabna out- 
break of 1926. We do not find the presence of established communal 
leaders on the sites of violence, or intervention by the communal 
political élites to secure the release of their followers charged with 
violence, features characteristic of the preceding Jamalpur (1906-7), 
Calcutta (1918 and 1926), and Dacca (1926) riots. - 

Sugata Bose has stressed the significance of the Kishoreganj riot 
from yet another standpoint. He sees it as a dramatic announcement 
of the collapse of the symbiotic relationship between the Muslim 
peasants and their Hindu landlords and money-lenders that had 
acted as a brake on a class conflict in rural eastern Bengal”4”. Accord- 
ing to him it was in this context that during the last two decades of 
colonial rule the ‘deltaic tracts of East Bengal increasingly became 
the scene of tension and violent conflict between a Muslim peasan- 
try and a predominantly Hindu landed gentry’, so that ‘the fabric 
of Bengal rural society woven together by a common language 
and a syncretist popular culture was torn asunder on lines of relig- 
ion48, 

Bose contends that the destruction of the moral economy of the 
East Bengal peasants made them cast aside their traditional ‘defer- 
ence’ to paternalist relations with landlords and money-lenders 
and rise up in revolt with ‘astonishing fury’. But this process had 
started a long time ago”. Cracks in the syncretistic tradition in rural 
Bengal had been apparent since the turn of the century. The 
economic backwardness of Muslims certainly contributed-to the 
deterioration. in communal relations. Thi 
part of the story. The communal org: 


did much to stimulate the growth of community consciousness 


and communal ideology, the importance of which needs to be 
emphasized in explaining the 
politics. A link betweert eco 
was crucial for the growing c 
may not be enough only t 
Kishoreganj riot, one must 
Although the Muslim rioters certai 
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Bengali society. The Kishoreganj outbreak should be seen both as 
an episode in itself and as an element in the shifting pattern of com- 
munal consciousness in Bengal. 

Expression of peasant resentment against zamindari and mahajani 
oppression at the unorganized political level was nothing particu- 
larly novel in Mymensingh”. What was new in the twentieth cen- 
tury was the impact of certain changes in the realm of institutional 
politics on the Muslim communal consciousness. This created new 
conditions for the outbreaks of 1906-7 and 1930. As has been 
shown”, the partition of Bengal was welcomed by the aristocracy 
and other privileged sections among Muslims because it opened 
new prospects of lobbying the Raj for more jobs and political 
favours. They sought to mobilize the underprivileged social groups 
of their community against the Hindu-led Swadeshi agitation by 
appealing to community consciousness—a task made easier by the 
rise of a generation of mullas who were not content with their role 
as village leaders, but developed communalist and political con- 
nections as well. These links need not be ignored in stressing the. 
strong class basis for Muslim communal consciousness in rural 
Bengal during the 1930s. Nevertheless, at this stage it was still by 
no means clear that the future of Muslim political consciousness 
lay in the direction of an irrevocable commitment to separatism, 
although a number of episodes discussed in this chapter do indicate 
the growing power of communal solidarity mobilized in support of 
separatist aspirations. 


THE CHITTAGONG RIOT 1931 


The Chittagong outbreak of August 1931 differed from all earlier 
riots in being primarily imposed from above. It was chiefly the 
agents of the state who were involved in initiating the violence 
which later imbibed some of the features. of previous collective 
communal outbursts. 


The immediate event leading to the outbreak in Chittagong was 
the assassination of a Muslim police inspector Khan baat 
sanulla by a young Hindu revolutionary at a football ground’>". 
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on-official Enquiry Reports give contradictory ver- 
sions on the background to the outbreak. The former viewed it as 
another instance of Hindu-Muslim communal violence, although 
there was no apparent religious ‘motivation. Since the Khan Bahadur 
was both a ‘valued police officer’ and ‘highly respected member of 
the Muhammadan community», his murder caused bitter resent- 
ment not only among the police byt also the local Muslims. The 
result was an anti-Hindu rising between 30 August and 2 September. 

The Non-official Report, however, discounts any communal 
element in the Chittagong riot, a claim supported by many Muslim 
notables of the affected area”. It links the outbreak to a ‘concerted 
action’ by Europeans—officers and non-officials—and Muslim 
orise’ the Hindu population”’. Unlike the dis- 

tricts of Dacca and Mymensingh, Chittagong had no history of 
Hindu-Muslim tension?°8. But since the Armoury Raid of April 

19302 feelings between the Europeans and middle-class Hindus 

in the town were strained. Although the police and military held 

Chittagong in a ‘state of siege’, many of the ‘ring leaders’ involved 

in the Raid could not be rounded up”. The local officials attributed 

this to the ‘obstructionist’ attitude of Hindu residents who either 
gave shelter to the suspects or withheld information about them 
from the police?5!, Meanwhile, the European Association of Bengal 
and the Anglo-Indian press had campaigned for reprisal and 
summary vengeance on Hindu terrorists’. The murder of 
Ahsanullah crystallized the frustration of a large section of the 
police who began ‘terrorising’ the Hindu inhabitants of Chittagong 
and then incited the local Muslim population to rise against them. 
The Unofficial Enquiry Report contends that the Khan Bahadur 
was murdered not because he was a Muslim but because he was 4 
representative of a police force actively engaged in the repression 
of nationalism in the area”, and that the local officials deliberately 
gave the incident a communal colour. 

In view of the conflicting evidence it is difficult to reach a con- 
clusive explanation of the immediate origin of the riot. The Official 
Report, however, must be considered suspect, especially becaus¢ 
It was compiled by the Divisional Commissioner Nelson whosé 
conduct during the violence was itself criticized26!, Nelson’s majo" 


Official and N 
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concern seems to have been vindicating the role of the police rather 
than detecting the actual reasons behind the outbreak. What began 
as a joint police and European reprisal against the Hindu nationalists 
for the murder of an ‘efficient’ police officer ended as a general 
Muslim rising, with official provocation and directed against Hindus. 

The Khan Bahadur was assassinated at 6 p.m.; at 10 p.m. a large 
Muslim crowd at the Kotwali police station was addressed by, 
amongst others, a Muslim police officer—daroga Siddiq Dewan. 
A Muslim eyewitness account recalls how the police officers deli- 
vered imprudent anti-Hindu speeches before that assembly to 
provoke a Muslim rising”®. The Official Report admits that ‘some 
sort of order emanated from the meeting proclaiming hartal (strike)’ 
on 31 August when Khansahib’s funeral was to take place?. This 
was followed by a ‘general vendetta’ on Hindu citizens by ‘members 
of the police force, the armed police, Gurkhas and Europeans“. 
Their particular targets of attack were those who had incurred the 
displeasure of the local administration such as political suspects, 
pleaders defending the accused in the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
and employees of the nationalist printing press”®. Houses of people 
with nationalist connections were searched without warrants, and 
their inmates, including women, were allegedly tortured. At least 
one woman and an old man died in the process”. The Panchajanya 
Press which printed the nationalist newspaper Panchajanya was 
raided by a party of Europeans armed with revolvers. Its employees 
were assaulted; the furniture and machinery in the Press were 
‘wantonly broken”, The police officer Siddiq Dewan reportedly 
confessed: 


All this-is our doing. We shall kill Hindus, burn them and then 
die. Why should we die alone (referring to the murder of Khan 
Bahadur)... 271, 


The funeral prayer on 3] August attracted a large gathering— 
50,000 according to one estimate””. But before the actual funeral 
Procession started such cries as ‘pratihinshar protishodh, Hindu ke 
maro kato’ (Revenge, beat and slay Hindus), filled the air and some 
Hindu shops and houses were looted””*. A refusal by some Hindu 
shopkeepers to observe the hartal occasioned the start of violence 


ear 
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by the Muslim crowd?”*, By the evening of 31 August disturbances 
had spread to the adjoining villages of Guatoli, Sharoatoli, Kanun- 
gopara, Sripur, Popadia and Kahrandap” (see map on p. 83). It 
was only by 3 September that order was restored in that area’’6, 

Indiscriminate ‘looting of Bengali Hindu and Marwari shops 
characterized the violence on 31 August and the following days?”, 
Andarkilla, Terribazar, Baksh hat and Cnaktai—which comprised 
the main business sector—were badly affected*’®. According to 
one estimate 280 shops were ransacked, the cloth merchants, 
goldsmiths and money-lenders being the main targets”””. Much of 
the damage, as the District Magistrate reported, had been “deliber- 
ate’—tne goods were just thrown into the street rather than taken 
away”*?. In some places the streets were ‘strewn’ with jewellery”*!, 
The officials estimated the total value of the damage at ten lakhs 
while Hindu sources place the figure at one crore’, There was at 
least one case of an attempted attack on a bank, and the houses of 
rich Hindus were also ransacked8’. Hindu sources report with 
apparent exaggeration how principal Hindu merchants in Chan- 
danpur, Chackbazar, Patharghata, Chaitanjagully, Nalapara and 
Reazuddin bazar had been ‘ruined completely”. Jiban Mahajan of 
Halisahar alone lost about one lakh and fifty thousand rupees”®, 
Some Hindus were wounded in the process and at least one died 
from his injuries”®°, 

In the countryside the violence was ‘nothing in the nature of a 
communal disturbance’. The Non-Official Enquiry Committee 
found no evidence of any Muslim villager participating in the riot 
but claimed that the activists were the Gurkhas of the Eastern 
Frontier Rifles under the guidance of British officers?8’, Residences of 
nationalist activists were their prime targets. The mother of one 
Kanikrishna Biswas who had been hanged for a ‘political offence’ 
was burnt. Such acts reflected a feeling of vengeance towards 
the nationalists. Repression by the police reached unprecedented 
heights. Uniformed European police officers raided a school, iden- 
tified the ‘leaders’ of Hindu students and flogged them severely, 
ostensibly to teach them a ‘lesson”®, Even some Muslim pupils 
who happened to wear Gandhi caps were assaulted2™. 

Contemporary sources refer to other aspects of discriminatory 
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behaviour of the police during the riot. The police either refused to 
intervene or actively assisted the Muslim rioters. Nur Ahmed, a 
respected Muslim citizen and Chairman of the local Municipality, 
testified to how the European sergeants smiled and looked ‘very glad’ 
while Hindu shops were looted”!. We have the independent testi- 
mony of another well-known Muslim from the locality—Maulavi 
Afsaruddin—about the refusal of police to protect Hindus?”". The 
District Magistrate himself is reported to have told a leading Hindu: 


Why have you come to me? I can’t do anything. Go to your Hindu 
brethren and Bar Library. Organise yourselves and arrange for your 
own protection ... you Hindu people are concealing the absconders. I 
am not in the least surprised that you are molested . , 2%. 


Even Muslims were refused police help to stop attacks on their 
Hindu neighbours?”*. One Hindu witness before the Official Enquiry 
Committee complained that he had overheard the District Magis- 
trate giving instructions on looting to a Muslim crowd in Hindi”. 
There were also reports of the police urging the looters to finish 
their job ‘quickly’ as not much time was left, perhaps implying that 
the prescribed limit of immunity was about to expire*”®. On another 
occasion when the looting was almost complete a European police 
officer told the crowd: ‘That will do, now set it on fire”””. Generally, 
the crowd complied with such police directives. But there was at 
least one instance where it insisted that the period of immunity 
was not yet over and wanted to carry on looting”®. After the riot 
subsided the police did not make any serious attempt to recover 
the stolen property even when informed of its whereabouts™. 
The above accounts of direct police involvement in the Chit- 
tagong disturbances are largely based on the Non-official Enquiry 
Committee Report. Coming from the victims of the violence, the 
Report may contain exaggerated accounts. But the fact that the 
Official Report, while it omitted to mention these incidents, did 
admit the ‘error’ of the police in taking punitive actions against 
political suspects in the mufassal™, establishes the general validity of 
the Non-official Enquiry Report. A refusal by the Bengal govern- 
ment to publish the official Report*!further increased the suspicion 
in public eyes of the district administration’s involvement in the 
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whole affair. It is also significant that most of the officers against 
whom complaints had been lodged were subsequently transferred 
to other districts3. The Public and Judicial Department of the 
India Office itself admitted: ‘It is somewhat unusual to find responsi- 
ble officials so directly accused of brutality and callousness, The 
officials in London were disposed to believe that atrocities were 
committed on the nationalists with the Police Superintendent 
Johnson’s knowledge and the District Magistrate Kemm’s encour- 
agement, that the police force was instructed to be ‘as unpleasant 
as possible’ towards political suspects in the countryside and that 
‘better measures’ could have stopped the lootings on the day of the 
funeral. The India Office did not, then, completely brush aside 
charges of police complicity in the outbreak2, 


Lootings during the Chittagong violence were co-ordinated and 
organized. By the evening of 30 August there were rumours of a 
retaliation against the Hindus. The police officer Siddiq Dewan 
reportedly advised his Hindu friends to remove their families to 
safety as there would be a ‘flare-up’ the following day (i.e., 31 
August)*°’. On the morning of 31 August, according to the Non- 
Official Enquiry Report, there was a general premonition among 
Hindus that they would be ‘attacked’. Prominent Muslim citizens 
allegedly moved around in hackney carriages, calling for ‘revenge’ 
and looting of Hindu shops’. The language and manner of such 
reports and rumours reveal a broad pattern of similarity, indicating 
that the outbreak was considerably pre-planned?, We have also 
the evidence of a leading Muslim citizen—Maulyj Afsaruddin—who 
was warned by a Muslim police informer—Abdul Aziz—that there 
would be serious trouble (Aulusthul bepar). This clearly shows 
the prior preparation for the violence. 

Once the riot started, the ingredient of organization became 
even more apparent. Although the Official Enquiry Report denied 
any “organized plan’, it agreed that the looters ‘had come pre- 
pared”!°, There was usually someone with auth 
crowd who decided when to start the fire 


a suspicious coincidence that the main looting started when almost 
the entire police force had withdrawn to the funeral of the Khan 


ority amongst the 
or looting?"!, Again, it is 
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Bahadur?!. In fact, the police only began to restore order three 
hours after the riot began*!’. Muslim shops in Hindu localities 
were also specially marked so that they remained untouched*™. 
Hindu witnesses before the Official Enquiry Report referred to 
instances of well-dressed Muslims advising the crowds: ‘There will 
be an enquiry within three days; you must not keep these articles 
in the town”2!>. The Official Enquiry Report did not produce any 
counter-evidence to disprove such allegations but merely contended: 
‘It is impossible to come to any other conclusion than that these 
stories are deliberate falsehoods”!®. In the rural area, too, the riot 
bore strong signs of organization: a similar pattern of violence was 
apparent ivall the affected villages. 

As in other riots, circulation of rumours kept the tension high 
among the rioting crowd. On the one hand, there were exaggerated 
stories of reported assaults on Muslim police officers*!”. Such 
rumours as armed Hindus being sheltered in a particular house or 
Hindus preparing for a general looting of Muslim shops stirred the 
Muslim crowd to action?!8, Following the Armoury Raid the Hindus 
had been out of favour with the government, and the rioters received 
an impression that an uprising against Hindus would have a tacit 
governmental support. We thus have reports of the looters shouting: 
Tt is the order of Government to loot away all the (Hindu) proper- 
ties’3!9, 


We do not have much detailed information about the composition 
of the rioting crowd but it appears that it comprised ‘mainly 
Muhammadans of the labouring class, including many (from) vil- 
lages on the outskirts of the town””°. Muslim shopkeepers were 
also active and the Official Enquiry Committee referred to the par- 
ticipation of goondas in lootings*2!. The Amrita Bazar Patrika (3 
September 1931) referred to the participation of Muslim women 
and children in the lootings. The attempts to mobilize the Muslim 
mass came from influential citizens in the town, usually those having 
some religious authority such as Maulvi Fariduddin Ahmed, Makbul 


Hossain, Abdul Hug Dobash, and Jalaluddin Ahmed?2. 


The Chittagong episode had important implications for Bengal’s 
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political world. European Associations and the Anglo-Indian preg 

utilized the murder of Ahsanulla to incite hatred against the Con. 
gress and nationalist press. The authorities were urged to deal 
with the suspects ‘in a summary way”, and The Statesman suggested 
the formation of a ‘strong defensive organization’ to counteract the 
revolutionary movement™’. Muslim political opinion was alg, 
‘furious’ at the murder of a prominent member of their community, In 
supporting a resolution in the Calcutta Corporation condemning the 
assassination of Ahsanulla, the Muslim leader Maulvi M. Raffique 
warned that the incident had widened the existing ‘gulf between 
the two communities*” and foretold of Muslim ‘retaliatory mea- 
sures’. On the other hand, Hindu leaders used the attacks on what 
they called ‘innocent Hindu population’ as evidence of Muslim 
aggression with official collaboration, and urged their followers to 
face this ‘bravely’. The Hindu Sabha and Hindu Mission organized 
meetings throughout the province to condemn ‘the Chittagong 
affair’ and raise funds for relief work?26. At the other end of the 
spectrum nationalist organizations such as the Indian Journalists 
Association and the Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee, viewed 
the episode as yet another example of the Raj instigating communal 
passions to undermine the nationalist challenge®”’. Rabindranath 
Tagore aptly expressed the feelings of this section when he 
remarked: 


It is no doubt a matter of deep regret that it has undermined our confi- 

dence in the British government whose moral prestige, through easy 
xe . F 8 

repetition of such occurrences, has received a fatal stab in the back”. 


The Chittagong riot falls outside the model of communal violence 
discussed so far. There were no short-term or long-term economic 
factors operating to motivate the crowd to riot, nor was there any 
involvement of a political group among the local Muslims. The 
Chittagong outbreak was a classic instance of a district administt® 
tion channelling to communal ends the emotions resulting from 4” 
act which apparently had no communal overtones. It shoul 
however, be admitted that in the conditions of the 1930s in East 
Bengal the nature of an ‘episode’ was determined not simply by 
the motives which went behind it but also the long-term interpre" 
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tation it was liable to receive from various contending parties. 


Nevertheless, during the period covered by the present study the 
Chittagong episode provides the first example of the police actu- 
ally initiating a communal riot, although there had been examples 
of police discrimination in favour of one group against the other in 
previous riots. By the 1940s, as the following chapters will show, 
the partisan role of the state machinery became more apparent, 
and the Muslim League was able to utilize its control over the pro- 
vincial government to assist its followers during the riots. 
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Chapter 5 
The Transition to a‘New Phase: 
The Dacca Riot of 1947 


The incidents which stand out above all others during the year 1941 
are the Dacca disturbances which placed a great strain on the officers 
and men of the force detailed to that area and indeed on the armed 
forces of the province as a whole since other districts were depleted to 
furnish reinforcements for Dacca... 


—A. D. Gordon, Inspector-General of Police, Bengal, in his Report on the Police Administ- 
ration in the Province of Bengal excluding Calcutta and its Suburbs for the Year 1947. 


On 14 March 1941 a Muslim woman was sprinkled with coloured 
water in Sankharibazar (the area inhabited by Hindu artisans making 


.conch-shell bangles) during the Hoé celebrations (the colour 


festival). This triggered off a series of minor ‘communal incidents’ in 
different parts of Dacca city. But it was the killing of one Muslim and 
the stabbing of several others on the night of 17 March which caused 
a rapid deterioration in the situation!. The ‘first pitched battle’ bet- 
ween the Hindus and Muslims occurred on the evening of 18 March 
when, following a Muslim funeral procession, a crowd of Hindus— 
300 to 400 strong—attacked Manoharbazar which was almost exc- 
lusively inhabited by Muslims. From then till 21 March incendiarism 
and looting spread rapidly. Apart from the Chowk and South 
Maisundi areas, in both 1930 and 1941 the violence had been con- 
centrated in the same part of the city—to the east and west adjoining 
Nawabpur and Johnson Roads where ‘the two communities inter- 
mingled but one was in a distinct minority’. 


On | April the communal violence spread to the adjoining 
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suburbs of Dacca city—the Raipura, Sibpur and Narsingdi thanas 
of Narayanganj subdivision (see map on p. 83). In this rural 
sector the trouble began with the looting of Hindu shops by a 
Muslim crowd at Adiabadbazar (also called Radhaganjbazar) in 
the Rarpura police-station area. Violence spread rapidly to the 
countryside and culminated in a general Muslim rising. Peace was 
restored by 29 April, although isolated cases of rioting continued 
until the end of May. 

Altogether 2,734 rioting incidents were reported in the city and 
suburbs; nearly 3,000 people were rendered homeless; 109 people 
(58 Hindus and 51 Muslims) lost their lives; 2,080 in the urban and 
1,690 in the rural area were arrested on various rioting charges. 
Armed police, the Eastern Frontier Rifles and reinforcements from 
Calcutta and other areas had to be deployed to restore order. The 
toll on the police side was also considerable. Some important offi- 
cials, including the Additional District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, were wounded. 


I have already indicated how certain legislative measures of the 
KPP-Muslim League ministry on secular matters had increased 
communal animosities in the late 1930s”. In 1941 the tension was 
exacerbated by the complications created by the Census opera- 
tions’. An election on the basis of separate electorates under the 
1935 Act was scheduled for 1942 and the 1941 Census figures were 
to be used to fix the number of seats in the Legislature for each 
community‘. This made the communal leaders and organizations 
determined to register the highest possible number for their 
communities. The Congress which had already complained that 
the incorrect 1931 Census estimates for the communal ratio of the 
population had stood in the way of adequate Hindu representation 
in the Legislature, was no longer prepared to take any chance®. On 
the other hand, the Chief Minister Fazlul Huq himself became 
involved in the debate when he alleged that Hindus were falsely 
asserting their numerical superiority’. He thus remarked: 


What else could happen when lawyers, scientists, professors, lecturers, 
landlords, merchants, brahmins and non-Brahmins and all the medley 
castes and sub-castes have combined to tell lies and make false state- 
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ments... What better can I expect when I find men who have spent 
their whole life in the teaching of the youth making false statements 
without the slightest qualms of con’science and indulging in the orgy 
of chicanery, perjury and falsehood in order to deflate the Muslim 
position?...If dishonesty succeeds in Bengal, as it has so often suc- 
ceeded in the past, and a mockery of figures is put forth as the Census 
of the population I will decide definitely in favour of Pakistan. My 
friends will then see whether I succeed or not’. 


Leaders of the Hindu community retaliated by launching a pro- 
paganda campaign against the Chief Minister’s intervention in the 
Census work. 

The formation of the Hug government in 1937 which had given 
the Bengali Muslim political élite their first taste of power was 
already a source of Hindu discomfort. But when the ministry sought 
to improve Muslim representation in the bureaucracy by a sys- 
tematic increase in the ratio of Muslim officials, especially at the 
district level, the threat to the Hindu dominance in the provincial 
administration became all the more pronounced’. The Hindu 
politicians and nationalist newspapers with Hindu overtones also 
complained about transfers and supersessions in favour of Muslim 
officers. It was alleged that many of these officials behaved as if 
they would be exonerated from any lawless act against the Hindu 
community!?, 

In this context, the Hindu élite became doubly afraid of losing 
their traditional power and influence once the Pakistan movement 
gained a momentum!!. During the months preceding the outbreak, 
the League ministers had toured Dacca extensively at public 
expense to propagate the idea of Pakistan!2. In January 1941 the 
League organized a conference at Bhairab on a Hindu zamindar’s 
Jand without his permission where Nazimuddin, Suhrawardy and 
others delivered ‘blatantly’ anti-Hindu speeches and extolled the 
advantages of Pakistan!3. Hamiduddin Khan, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee for the Conference, declared that Muslims: 


constituted the majority community in Bengal and, therefore, they 


had the right to rule the province!4, Hindu politicians referred to 


such anti-Hindu attitudes immediately after the Bhairab Confer- 
ence!’. The Enquiry Committee itself admitted that the participants 
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Cones inet mn ee 
less respectful towards thei eae wien! abaut paying tentand 

eir Hindu zamindars!”, and local League 
leaders such as Abdul Aziz, MLA, addressed meetings in villages, 
ueging the audience to drive out the Hindus and establish a Muslim 
raj!®, 

On the other hand, during the pre-riot days the Hindu Mahasabha 
organized a number of rallies in Dacca to advocate the cause of 
Akhand Hindusthan and condemn the recent legislative measures of 
the Hug ministry’. At its Calcutta conference in December 1939 
the Hindu Mahasabha called for a movement to overthrow the 
Bengal ministry. Its leaders visited different districts to raise 
volunteers to protect the community’s rights and interests and 
this, to quote an official report, ‘accentuated’ communal feelings”. 
A plan was also launched to train Hindu boys and girls in martial 
arts?!, On 11 February 1941 S. P. Mukherjee told a Hindu rally that 
if Muslims wanted to live in Pakistan they should ‘pack their bag 
and baggage and leave India. . . (to) wherever they like’22. The riot 
in Dacca broke out a few months after Mukherjee’s visit. 


Certain other developments in local institutional politics were 
important in instigating communal tensions in Dacca. A few days 
before the riot the government ordered fresh elections for the 
District Board. This was viewed by the Hindu élites as an attempt 
to substitute the existing Chairman by Mr Salim, a protege of the 
Dacca Nawab. They alleged that constituencies of the Dacca Board 
were redrawn to ensure Salim’s success in the election”. Following 
the election, the Hindu politicians filed a number of law suits chal- 
lenging its validity. The government in Calcutta replied with the 
Shahabuddin Act which decreed that all pending election petitions 
before the civil courts were to be decided by the District Magistrate or 
524, This was seen by Hindu leaders as an 


attempt to ‘stifle election disputes and guarantee success for the 
as the Riot Enquiry Com- 


Muslim candidates”. Such propaganda, 
mittee noted, certainly aroused ‘local Hindu resentment”. 
The Murapara Case was yet another instance of the Bengal 


ministry interfering with the running of the local administration 


higher judicial authoritie 


LF 
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on behalf of the Muslim communit 
Narayanganj subdivision of the D 
constituency of Shahabuddin, the 
Assembly, and a close relative of th 
In August 1940 some Muslim villa 


situated in the compound of a Hi 
described as a mosque’, On receipt of a complaint, the police 
instituted proceedings against the ‘offenders’. A local maulavi, 
however, organized an agitation to defy police orders. He was then 
arrested but had to be released at the orders of the government. 
The League ministers subsequently pressurized the Sub-Divisional 
Officer to adjourn the hearing of cases against all the accused??, 
Both the Hindu Mahasabha and Congress used the Murapara inci- 
dent as an instance to prove interference by the League government 
in the course of justice to protect Muslim suspects. At the same 
time, as the Riot Enquiry Report indicated, the ‘less sophisti- 
cated’ Muslims in Dacca became convinced of the government’s 
protective shield for any ‘criminal act’ against Hindus?”, 

The press also successfully inflamed communal passions at 
least amongst the literate populace in Dacca. Nearly a month 
before the outbreak the Star of India (4 March 1941) warned the 
Hindus: 

The time has come for the litt 

(Muslims) 

the enmity 


y- Murapara, a village in the 
acca district, was within the 
gevernment chief whip in the 
e League leader Nazimuddin2”. 
gers cut down branches of trees 
ndu house adjoining ‘a building 


le rats (Hindus) to know that the lion 
is not dead, only sleeping; the challenge is to be accepted; 
is to be met on its own ground; Mussalmans cannot resort 
to meanness and trickeries which characterise their political enemies; 
the Hindus will see to whom Bengal belongs; they shall be taught the 
lesson they need. 
Once the riot began Muslim papers circulated exaggerated stories 
to incite their readers. For example, the Azad which had a wide cir- 
culation among the Muslims in Dacca, reported in detail on 23 March 
an alleged episode involving the decapitation of a Muslim student 
and the Stripping of Muslim women. But the District Magistrate of 
Dacca, J. George, claimed ‘to hold a signed statement’ from the 
local correspondent of the news agency on the doubtful validity of 
the report3!, The Dacca Riot Enquiry Committee too corroborated 
that the news was fabricated®2. In the same issue of the Azad was 
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also published a highly provocative Bengali poem, reportedly 
recited at the Kalihati and Ghatail Muslim League Conferences, 
which ended thus: ‘If you want freedom, Burn! Burn! Burn! the 
Jatu Griha (Hindu houses) and let all troubles end’. 

In the Hindu nationalist press a role similar to that of the Azad 
was played by the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Ananda Bazar Patrika and 
Basumati. For example, on 19 March the Amrita Bazar Patrika referred 
to the molestation of Hindu women who were on their way back 
from a temple in Sankharibazar. But police and departmental 
enquiries showed the news to be ‘false”*. Shyamaprasad Mukherj ee’s 
statements on the riot published in Hindu newspapers so incensed 
Fazlul Hug that he wrote: ‘I want prosecutions on these venomous 
outpourings of a lying communalist™. 


Outside the world of politics certain short-term changes in popu- 
lation and prices made members of both the communities restive. 
Between 1931 and 1941 the Dacca district registered a population 
growth of 18.34 per cent, the city of Dacca alone having an increase 
of 35.03 per cent?>. At the same time there was a decline in the living 
standard of the general mass**. While wages, especially in the 
agricultural sector, remained low”, the cost of living in Bengal 
increased by nearly 200 per cent compared to the pre-war years*®, 
The conditions of jute cultivators were particularly distressing 
because the millowners were refusing to make enough purchases”. 
The year 1941/2, as the following statistics show, was also one of 
particularly low agricultural yield in Bengal: 


Vield Per Acre 
Year All Crops Food-Grains Non-Food-Grain 
1936/37 76.5 64.2 154.7 
1941/42 66.3 58.3 128.4 


Since the rice imports from Burma had stopped during the War, 
low output meant reduced supply and rising prices of the major 
foodgrains*', Allegations were also made about the Hindu merchants 


cornering cloth and other essential items in expectation of higher 
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Opments naturally affected 
ups within the Muslim com- 


Mmitting violence, 
Leaders of the Muslim League—b 


the Dacca Nawab and Shahabuddin, 
in the Assembly, and such district lev 
involved in mobilizing the Muslim co 
anti-Hindu ideology. The fact th 
shortly after the Propaganda tour 
and his colleague Nasrullah, made 
connection between the two! 
Boards such as Ambar Ali Kh 
Union Board, and Khan Sah 


oth of provincial stature like 
the government Chief Whip 
el organizers as Salim—were 
mmunity in Dacca around an 
at the disturbance broke out 
of the district by Shahabuddin 
the Congress leaders suspect a 


- Muslim politicians on the local 
ondkar, the Presi 
eb Abul Hasnat, the 


gress and Mahasabha activists and 
with revolutionary organizations provided the 

lead to fight the Muslims47 Such 

and Harj : 


= munal politics and the riot 
Political Overtones, 
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We have seen that the 1941 riot began on 18 March with a clash 
between two large crowds. But such open confrontations were 
soon replaced with large-scale lootings by Muslims. The lootings 
were concentrated in the Chowk—the city’s business centre?!. 
Significantly, the crowd was by no means indiscriminate in their 
choice of targets. The Superintendent of Police, for instance, noted 
the absence of any attack on European and Christian establish- 
ments. Muslim shops were also carefully spared and Hindu 
witnesses presented before the Enquiry Committee pictures of 
Muslim shops bearing signs or scribblings in Bengali on their 
doors to mark them out so that they remained untouched®. The 
damage was exclusively caused to Hindu property, particularly 
that of the wealthy Sahas who controlled the city’s retail trade™. 
Some of the Saha shops blazed ‘so furiously that it was impossible 
to get near enough to fight the flames”. From the shop of Ganga- 
sagar Saha, the city’s largest cloth store, goods worth Rs 30-35,000 
were looted®’. The money-lending and stationery firm styled Hari 
Madhab Beni Madhab Saha suffered a loss of Rs 45,000°’. Important 
markets of Dacca—Babubazar, Banglabazar and Hindu-owned 
concerns such as presses, bakeries, banks and soap and shoe factories 
were not spared*®. 

During the 1926 violence the crowd was interested more in 
destroying property and causing injury rather than taking human 
lives. By contrast, contemporary observers contend that in 1941 
for the first time in Dacca there was a large number of murders in 
the communal violence®. Well-to-do Hindus such as Marwaris, 
successful contractors and owners of firms were stabbed in broad 
daylight; Hindus travelling in cars were stopped and beaten up®. 
The victims included many from the lower strata of the society— 
Muslim and Hindu hawkers, panwalas (sellers of betel-leaves), car- 
ters and coolies, milkmen, domestic servants, beggars, barbers and 
cobblers*!. The cooly lines of Dacca Cotton Mills was set on fire, a 
Muslim bustee in Swamibag was ravaged”. We have also descrip- 
tions of huts with kucha foundations and tin roofs—the dwelling 
places of the poor—being razed to the ground”. The following 
comment of the Enquiry Committee is revealing: 


¥ 
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all that was necessary was that the victim should be a member of the 


opposite community. Beggars and cripples were not spared so long as 
the number of victims could be increased“. 


Anything associated with exclusive use by the rival community 
was attacked. Temples and mosques were desecrated®, and the 
Muslim Provincial Library and the Hindu Associated Press were 
ransacked®, Akhras which trained the Hindu youth in physical 
exercises and lathi and sword plays were also attacked”. 

There was another point of difference with the 1926 riot: the 
molestation of women of both communities in Dacca city®. Ver- 
milion marks, ritual symbols of the married state, were wiped off 
the foreheads of Hindu women during the 1941 riot. The press, both 
Hindu and Muslim, published horrendous accounts of assaults on 
women, at least some of which were certainly fabricated®. What is 
important, however, is the fact that such accounts were believed 
by the communities concerned. 


The spread of violence from the town to the countryside was facili- 
tated by the circulation of exaggerated stories‘about persecutions 
of Muslims in Dacca city”. Stories were spread that the Chief 
Minister Fazlul Hug had himself been murdered in Dacca”!. The 
Chief Minister admitted in the Bengal Assembly how such distorted 
accounts provoked communal excitement among Muslims in the 
countryside”, 

Other rumours of a political nature concerning developments 
within institutional politics encouraged the Muslims in Narayanganj 
subdivision to feel assured of government support in a general 
rising against Hindus. For example, it came to be widely believed 
that the British Raj had been substituted by an Islamic regime”. 
East Bengal was thought to have been converted into Pakistan 
with the Dacca Nawab as its ruler and Fazlul Huq as the Wazr 
(Prime Minister)”. The Muslim villagers believed that their new 
rulers had granted a seven day immunity from police intervention 
for any offence against their Hindu neighbours’”*. Hindus were to 
be driven out and their lands distributed among the Muslim 
peasantry. Constant interference by the League ministry with the 
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affairs of local government to provide protection to Muslinr rioters, 


__as indicated above, certainly contributed to the development of 


such ideas. 


In the rural sector the Muslims started the riot. The East Bengal 
district towns contained larger concentrations of Hindus than the 
villages. In 1941 Dacca city had approximately 1,29,233 Hindus 
as against 82,693 Muslims; the suburban Narayanganj subdivi- 
sion had nearly 2,48,747 Hindus and 9,76,115 Muslims; in the 
police stations of Raipura and Sibpur the number of Hindu resi- 
dents approximated 32,908 and 18,976 and that of the Muslims 
2,14,893 and 94,629 respectively’*. Significantly, it was the majority 
community—Hindus in the town and Muslim peasants in villages— 
who initiated communal violence. 

The Muslim crowd in the villages, unlike in the town, was more 
intent on terrorizing Hindus into leaving their homes than ‘inflicting 
murders or injuries”’. According to an official estimate nearly 81 
Hindu villages were attacked, affecting 2,519 households and 
15,274 persons”®. Some of these villages were completely razed to 
the ground and all that remained were a few pucca structures, and 
blackened corrugated iron sheets”. Describing this ‘outrage’ Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar stated in the Bengal legislature: 


the most wanton destruction of property is going on; people see 
before their very eyes property that it took generations to build up 
being burnt to ashes... (Hindu) residents of village after village are 
fleeing in panic to other areas of safety ... In the affected area the rule 


of law has given way to the rule of outlaw®?. 


All sections of the Hindu populace in the villages—zamindars, 
merchants, poor milkmen, beggars—were affected by the violence®!. 
There were also occasions when Hindus were attacked because 
they ‘looked as Congressmen™, which shows a political element 


in the pattern of rioting. 
Another distinguishing fe 
version in villages®?. A Muslim 
and force the inmates to wear 
Muslims), put on Muslim caps, recite K 


ature of the 1941 riot was forced con- 
crowd would raid Hindu houses 
lungis (a dress usually worn by 
alma in the presence of a 
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maulvi, join the next jumma prayer and participate in the korbani™, 
Hindu witnesses before the Enquiry Committee also complained 


of forced marriages®. 


The role of the police during the riot invited criticisms from Hindus. 
Hindu legislators cited such police retorts to requests for help as: 
‘Go to Congress’ or ‘Go to Gokul Babu (a local Congressman)**, 
The Hindu Mahasabha alleged that the police stood by while 
Hindu houses were burnt8?, Another Hindu witness deposed 
before the Enquiry Committee that the police refused to record his 
complaints unless he was accompanied by a local-Muslim leader®, 
Even when told of the registration number of the motor bus carrying 
the looted booty, the District Magistrate did not act on the pretext 
that he had ‘lost the information slip®?. Police and executive officers 
were allegedly accompanied by local Muslim politicians during 
their visits to the scenes of violence. The presence of such com- 
munity leaders could have influenced these officials”. 

Jenkins, the Police Superintendent of Dacca, himself admitted 
the prevalence of a communal spirit among some government and 
police officers, and a number of Muslim inspectors had to be trans- 
ferred after the riot to improve the situation®!. The Enquiry Report 
also identified discrepancies in the diaries of many police officers”, 
indicative of their attempts to manipulate entries so as to cover up 
their actions. It thus admitted: 

We cannot help feeling that the Superintendent of Police showed an 

absence of tact in dealing with the public and that his attitude contri- 

buted not a little to the hostility of the Hindu community towards the 
officials, and to their lack of confidence in the measures taken to deal 
with the disorders”. 


Moreover, after the riots whilst the League legislators reportedly 
had easy access to the affected areas, Congress and other Hindu 
representatives had to work under severe restrictions and constant 
police ‘harrasment™, 


The Muslim League leaders alleged that the Hindus had deliber- 
ately planned the outbreak to discredit the League ministry. They 
argued that Hindus, having failed to oust the government by con- 
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stitutional means, were determined to create a state of anarchy and 
then force the Governor to assume responsibility for the administ- 
ration of the state”. It is difficult to say whether the Hindu crowd 
thought along such lines. But there is no doubt that the chain of 
troubles started with Hindu provocation on Dol Jatra day. Muslim 
spokesmen also alleged organized Hindu incitement. For example, 
Hindu youths reportedly dressed themselves as Muslims in lungis 
and red caps and visited Muslim quarters to provoke the inhabitants 
into attacking the Hindus. Explaining such incidents the Chief 
Minister Fazlul Hug remarked: 

You may laugh, but it is a preconceived policy. Hindus knew that if 

once Muslim passions were aroused, they would go to excesses and 

the Hindus knew how to retaliate afterwards”. 


Retaliation by the Muslims in the countryside, however, proved to 
be equally aggressive and displayed clear features of organization. 
The simultaneous outbreak of arson and looting in different 
localities of Raipura and Sibpur thanas and the uniform pattern of 
collective behaviour led many contemporaries to suspect a ‘prear- 
ranged programme and plan”. The Military Report noted: 

The nature of damage and the synchronised arsons and lootings as 

well as the method of setting houses on fire suggested that the out- 

breaks had been well-planned and organised”. 

A crowd of anything between 200 and 2000 were led by leaders 
‘dressed in Khaki shirts and shorts’, many of them carrying swords, 
5°. They consulted note-books or papers before 
directing their followers to loot and burn!™. ‘The ring leaders moved 
from village to village, instigating and directing arson and looting”). 
An Intelligence Branch Report also indicated the role of some ‘out- 
siders’-— people who were not residents of the affected village—in 
spreading false and exaggerated reports of Hindu atrocities in the 
city to incite the Muslim peasants into retaliation’™. 

The Muslim crowd usually started ransacking or setting fire to 
shops and houses only after sh 
rent members of the crowd were entrusted with various stages of an 
operation. Some carried out the actual ransacking act, others brought 
the booty out of the shop or home and the rest waited on the road 
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to collect the items and take them to a ‘central place’, Railway 
stations were used to store the looted booty which was later 
transported to safe places!%5, bridges were built across canals so 
that Muslims could enter Hindu localities by the shortest route!%, 
The crowd also used combustibles not easily obtainable by ordinary 
villagers which showed that ‘intelligent brains’ were behind the 
acts!"”. In the Chowk area of the city signs were even put on doors 
of Muslim shops so that they could be exempted from lootings, and 
Christian houses were also carefully spared! The crowd repor- 
tedly proclaimed that Hindus accepting Islam would escape from 
assaults!0, 

Proselytization of Hindus too was carefully organized. Forcible 
conversions followed a uniform pattern—forcing the Hindus to 
wear lungis, put on caps and recite the Kalma. In some cases a cer- 
tificate of conversion was issued under the name of the local maulavis 
which could be used as a protection against any possible attack by 
Muslim rioters!!0, 

Above all, the League used its control of the government machin- 


ery to help the Muslim rioters. The Bengal Governor himself 
complained that the Chief Minister Fa 


by’ and ‘prone to’ rumours of 0 
under constant pressure from pa 
for him to maintain an ‘impart 
League politicians pressurized 
held on rioting charges!!3, Eve 


public confidence in their impartialj 
alleged that the tours of the disturb 
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with the riot!!6 A ban on the publication of any pre-censored news 
or comments on the riot, deliberate suppression of facts by the 
ministry, and continuous attempts by the Chief Minister to minimize 
the happenings also increased the suspicion that the ruling party 
had a hand in the outbreak!!”, Whereas in 1926 the Muslim rioters 
had only raised religious and communal slogans such as Alla Ho 
Akbar or Hindu sala log ko maro (kill the bloody Hindus), in 1941 
they shouted Pakistan ki jai (victory to Pakistan), Hug saheb ki jar 
(victory to Huq), Salim saheb ki jai (victory to Salim), Hindu 
Mahasabha barbad and Hindusthan dhansa hauk (destruction to the 
Hindu Mahasabha and Hindusthan)"8, This indicates their familiar- 
ity, with developments in Muslim politics. These new slogans suggest 
that communal identity and hostility were being directed towards 


specific political goals. 


sed a mixture of lower and upper class 
he conch-shell workers (sankharis), 
|kmen), domestic servants and motor- 


drivers to lawyers, journalists, students, government officials, 
loyees, and sons of zamindars!!”. 


insurance, bank and railway emp 
Armed with their working implement—the sankher karat (a crescent 
shaped saw)—the sankharis were probably the ‘initial aggres- 


sors’. Community consciousness had been traditionally strong 
among the sankharis. Faced with a depression in their trade!”, 
they were particularly restless in 1941 and easily excitable on any 
communal issue. The Dol Jatra incident occurred in Sankharibazar 
where these conchshell workers lived and worked. Almost all the 
murders and sporadic assaults on Muslims which followed, were 
carried out by them!?!. The adjoining Tantibazar was the other 
storm-centre and the Hindu weavers who inhabited the area par- 
ticipated in the violence!”. 
The local educated bhadralok youth were prominent in the 
attacks on mosques and Muslim bustees in Dacca city!?*, Leading 
pleaders, mukhtears, retired police officers and students of Jagannath 
Hall were charged with rioting offences!24. Houses of many Hindu 
government servants, professors, railway officers and other 
respectable persons were subjected to police searches!>. 


The Hindu crowd compri 
elements—ranging from t 
weavers (tantis), goalas (mi 
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On the other hand, the Muslim crowd consisted predominantly 
of men from the lower social strata. Within the city of Dacca the 
carriage-drivers, inhabitants of bustees, fruitsellers, kasais (butchers) 
and manual labourers were prominent in the riots'”*. Kabulis 
(those originally from Kabul) were also seen in the Muslim crowd!27, 
Once the riot started, Muslims from neighbouring areas moved 
into the city to join in!8, But in the villages it was the local cul- 
tivators who looted and burnt Hindu quarters, a fact corroborated 


by the submission of Hindu witnesses that they could recognize 


the looters!2?. 


Additionally, goondas were active on the Muslim side. Out of 
218 Muslims arrested by 22 March, gne hundred and seventeen 
were ‘known bad characters”, The Congress leader Sarat Bose 
disclosed in the Assembly that district officials had telegraphed the 
Chief Minister about leading goondas being ‘imported’ from outside 
to organize the local Muslims!?!. Previously convicted local 
goondas and dagis (blacklisted elements) such as Habib, Arman, 
Majed Sardar, Abdullah Boro Badshah and Rahmatullah were 
accused of rioting in the city'. These goondas had direct links 
with the Muslim leaders of institutional politics. The League legis- 
lators regularly visited the goondas when they were imprisoned 
on rioting charges and stood as securities for their release on 
bail. When some of these goondas were freed from prisons they 
were accorded a reception by the local League leaders Salim and 
Sultanuddin and then driven to the Nawab’s palace amidst shouts 
of congratulations for their deeds!33. During his visit to the disturbed 
areas the Chief Minister himself was said to have spoken to some 
of these goondas!34 

There was thus a basic element of continuity in the composition of 
the crowd during the 1930 and 1941 Dacca riots. In both cases while 
the Hindu crowd was heterogeneous its Muslim counterpart com- 
prised predominantly people from the city’s lower social strata. 
However, there was one new Constituent in the Muslim crowd in 


1941—the goondas. This section had already become prominent 
in Calcutta in 1926 by 
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but possessing few connections with the world of organized politics, 
emerged as the organizers of violence. The mohalla sardars, matbars, 
and darjis (tailors) on the Muslim side!5and among Hindus, people 
like Naren Ghosh (nicknamed Goala Ghosh) who ran an akhra 


and practised indigenous medicine!, represented this group. Such 
shifts have also been noticed in other riots. 


Economically the district was dislocated by the riot. The Dacca 
Chamber of Commerce complained to the Viceroy of a total paralysis 
of business!’’, and the Secretary of the Bengal Millowners Associ- 
ation reported that most of the merchant customers of the member 
mills in Dacca and adjoining areas had either cancelled or deferred 
the execution of orders!*8. There was an acute scarcity of staple 
food, with average prices rising by 50 per cent!??. 

Examples of inter-communal help were not infrequent even at 
the height of rioting. Muslim professors and doctors gave shelter 
to Hindu families; Hindus deposited their cash and valuables with 
their neighbours and collected them after the disturbances. 
When the riots ended, Muslim student organizations co-operated 
with Hindu student bodies to co-ordinate relief work!*!, and Hindu- 
Muslim ‘peace days’ were organized!*”. 

Nevertheless, the Dacca riot definitely heightened the communal 
tension in eastern Bengal—a fact admitted by official and non- 
official observers alike!*?. At one level, popular memory of ‘wrongs’ 
committed during the outbreak exacerbated mutual antipathies 
between the two communities. Attempts by Hindus to impose an 
‘economic boycott’ on Muslims became a major hindrance to the 
restoration of communal amity !#4. Tensions developed on trivial 
issues, and on 26 June there was a brief resurgence of rioting’. 
Commenting on the sharpened communal tensions in Dacca, the 
Bengal Governor wrote to the Viceroy on 11 September 1944: 


Communalism has taken such a hold on even the wisest and soberest 
that they do not, for one moment, consider that a crime committed by 
a member of his community is anything like as bad as the same crime 
committed by a member of the other. This state of mind provides an 
atmosphere in which the youth of Dacca know for certain that, no 


~ Wile 


rent ce 


a no 
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matter what excesses they commit, they will not be given away by 
their own community!46, : 


On another level, the riot strengthened the links between leaders 
of institutional politics and the crowd, both for Hindus and Muslims. 
The League, Congress and Hindu Mahasabha organized relief 
centres!4’to relieve the sufferings of their followers and also to 
consolidate their hold and increase their credibility among social 
groups whose aspirations they sought to represent. In this the 
Hindu revivalist organizations appeared to be particularly active, 
perhaps because the Hindus suffered more in the riot. Many Hindu 
villagers were rendered homeless—the figure varying from a 
Hindu estimate of 25,000 to the Chief Minister’s more modest 
figure of 3000'48. By mid-April the Hindu Mahasabha collected 
about Rs 27,000 and called for militarization of the Hindu com- 
munity’. Hindu leaders demanded the removal of the Muslim 
ministry and urged their followers to vote in future elections only 
for those who contested them under the Hindu flag°. The Hindu 
press was particularly vocal against Muslim assaults on Hindu 
women; a Women’s Protection Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha was formed to dispel ‘paranoid fears’ from the 
minds of “Hindu sisters”>!. The Bengal Congress did nothing to 
challenge this revivalist trend; rather, a section within it strengthened 
its connections with the Hindu Mahasabhites. Solidarity and sym- 
pathy with their Dacca coreligionists were expressed by Hindu 
organizations from far-off Tanjore and the Punjab!52, A Relief 
Fund for Hindu sufferers in Dacca was opened in Maharashtra, 
and Dr Khare, the ex-Prime Minister of the Central Provinces, was 
among the first to contribute to it!>3, 

Rumours about the incidents in Dacca affected communal rela- 
tions in the neighbouring districts of Khulna, Backerganj and 
Chittagong!**. The police intercepted letters containing ‘irrespon- 
sible allegations’ by both communities and appeals to their co-. 
religionists for ‘organised retaliation”. Some leaflets were distri- 
buted in Calcutta to incite a ‘retaliatory Hindu rising’!56, Gandhi 
saw in the riots a different message—that the Congress had no 
influence among either Hindus or Muslims. ‘We (Congressmen) 
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have proved ourselves barbarians and cowards in these places’, he 
commented in anguish!>5’. The Mahatma warned that if ‘Con- 
gressmen’s non-violence does not extend to: regulation of inter- 
communal relations ... power will descend to those able to make 
effective use of violence’"8. This prophecy certainly proved to be 
correct in Bengal. 


The 1941 outbreak drew upon a tradition of collective communal 
violence. In 1926, 1930 and 1941 the Hindus started the trouble in 
Dacca city but once the Muslims retaliated, the violence took the 
form of a general uprising against Hindus. The 1941 riot continued, 
although with greater intensity, the earlier trend of concentration ° 
of Muslim attacks in Dacca town on the Saha merchants and other 
lacal Hindu notables, Hindu shops and temples. Attacks on Hindu 
landed magnates, markets and places of worship—the marked fea- 
tures of earlier major rural outbreaks in Mymensingh (1907 and 
1930) and Pabna (1926)—were also present i the episodes of 
violence in the countryside in 1941. 

Rioting in 1941 differed from its predecessors mainly in exhibiting 
a greater degree of organization. A linkage between leaders of 
institutional politics and the subordinate social groups was also 
clearer in 1941, and the riot assumed explicit political overtones. 
The slogans raised and rumours circulated reflected develop- 
ments in the sphere of organized politics; the League also used 
its political power to help the Muslim rioters. This was a novelty 
in the pattern of communal violence. It became an important 
feature of all future major riots in pre-independent Bengal. More- 
over, forced conversions and forced marriages during the 1941 
outbreak underlined strong communal and religious motivations, 
distinct from class attitudes, in the rioting crowd. This too was a 
new development. 

The 194] outbreak stands at the crossroads of the history of 
communal violence in Bengal. One phase of rioting was giving 
way to another; expressions of national and class identity were 
replaced by mass action strongly expressing communal cohesion 
and a hatred of the other community. Some of the earlier charac- 
teristics of collective violence did continue, but the new features of 
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the 1941 riot anticipated the shape of communal outbreaks ¢ 
Whatever its origin, its outlook and links were distinctly Political 
and the political cadres evidently had a hand in organizin > 


g it, though 
they still lacked any clear purpose. That was yet to come, but not 
for another five years. 


© Come, 


Chapter 6 
The Convergence of Elite and Popular 
Communalism: The Partition Riots of 1946 


Starting in August. 1946 India suffered an unprecedented wave of 
communal violence for nearly a year. The form, extent and 
immediate cause of individual riots differed, but inflamed communal 
passion was a common factot, and the outbreaks were all intimately 
connected with developments in institutional politics centring on 
the Pakistan movement. So the term Partition Riots can be used to 
describe all these outbreaks. The process started with the Calcutta 
outbreak of 16 August 1946, was continued in Bihar and at Noakhali, 
and ended in the Punjab carnage of March 1947. These riots con- 
vinced the overwhelming majority of Hindus and Muslims that the 
partition of the subcontinent was inevitable. 


THE GREAT CALCUTTA KILLING AUGUST 1946 


The events in Calcutta during the fortnight ...starting on the 16th 
(August). ..have compelled the attention of all Bengal to the exclusion of 
every other topic. . . it had never been considered that anything on the 
scale of Great Killing, as the disturbances have been appropriately 
called, was likely (to happen)... 


—Report on the political situation in Bengal for the second half of August 1946. 


Those turbulent days following the outburst on 16 August were 
considered by Tyson, the private secretary to the Bengal Governor, 
as the ‘most anxious and unhappy’ since his arrival in India twenty- 
six years before!. The Calcutta riot rapidly transformed the political 
scene in Bengal, indeed over the whole of India. 
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The decline of Calcutta as British India’s largest metropolis had 
become apparent by the beginning of the 1940s. A statistical survey 
revealed increasing ‘squalor, poverty and suffering’ for the city’s 
populace’. Stagnation in the jute industry swelled-the number of 
unemployed workers, while the tertiary sector had not expanded 
enough to meet the increasing demands for jobs from the lower 
middle class. In addition, the high inflation rate and war-time scarcity 
deprived the.common people of many daily necessities3, and 
Calcutta‘s overcrowding became one of the worst by contemporary 
standards‘. The quartering of the American army had an adverse 
impact on public morale in the city, contributing to a significant 
rise in prostitution, corruption and blackmarketing®. 

The ‘man made famine’ of 1943 was another devastating experi- 
ence for the Calcuttans, as thousands of hungry people from all 
parts of the province moved to Calcutta, begging even for gruel 
when they lost hope of being given rice. Great numbers starved to 
death on open streets®, precipitating some of Calcutta’s worst ever 
epidemics of cholera, malaria and smallpox. Destitutes collected 
from the city streets almost doubled between March and June 
1946, and the months preceding the August outbreak witnessed a 
steady rise in Calcutta’s mortality rate”. In popular perception 
these developments reduced the value of human lives. There was a 
brutalization of consciousness on a mass scale, as if the people 
were being prepared for the inhuman episode of August 1946, 

Calcutta was thus on the ‘Edge of a Volcano’. In May the officials 
were speaking of a ‘volatile situation’ in the once-prosperous met- 
ropolis. They anticipated an ‘eruption’ at any moment, but remained 
unsure of its ‘precise nature”. Between November 1945 and 
February 1946 Calcutta had witnessed a rare display of anti- 
imperialist unity, beginning with the observance of the INA Day 
by the student community on 21 November 194510. A mammoth 
procession carrying the Congress, League and Red flags marched 
to Dalhousie Square—the seat of government office—to demand 
the release of INA prisoners. The crowd clashed with the police, 

causing the death of two students—one Muslim and one Hindu. 
Riots then spread over the whole city. Sikh taxi-drivers, tram- 
waymen, Corporation employees and other industrial workers— 
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all came out in support of the students. Order could be restored 
only on 23 November at the cost of 33 lives. Another instance of 
solidarity of the working class and students was seen on 1] February 
1946 when they came out on the streets of Calcutta to protest 
against the sentence of seven years’ rigorous imprisonment passed 
on the INA officer Abdul Rashid. Next day Calcutta observed a 
general strike and an impressive public rally was addressed at 
Wellington Square by leaders of all major political parties— 
Suhrawardy of the Muslim League, the Gandhian veteran Satish 
Dasgupta and Somnath Lahiri of the Communist Party of India. 
The police and military fought pitched battles with the crowd till 
13 February to restore order, leaving 84 dead and 300 wounded. 
Even then the wave of protest continued. The postal and railway 
workers responded to the call of their all-India Trade Union for 
strikes against rising prices and ration-cuts; the peasants and 
agricultural labourers of the outlying districts assembled in the city 
on | July to demand ‘a food policy based on people’s cooperation”!|; 
The Statesman (12 July 1946) estimated that 10,605 workers were 
on strike in and around Calcutta. 

The potential for secular and anti-imperialist mass movements 
existed, therefore, in the political life of Calcutta. Yet, in August 
1946 the city fell prey to a communal upsurge of an unprecedented 
dimension. This can be explained largely by developments in 
institutional politics and their impact upon the world of unorganized 
politics. Events following the League’s Direct Action programme 
reduced the possibility of any turmoil without communal overtones. 


We have already discussed the implications of the Krishak Praja 
Party-Muslim League ministry for Bengal politics!?. This coalition, 
however, broke up in December 1942 after Fazlul Huq fell out 
with Jinnah'3, Hug then formed his second ministry as the leader 
of the Progressive-Coalition party, a coalition of the KPP, Hindu 
Mahasabha, Forward Bloc and the Scheduled Caste group. But 
Hugq’s spirit of independence soon evoked hostility from the Bengal 
Governor Sir John Herbert. In particular, sharp differences arose 
over the method to be adopted in dealing with the Quit India 
Movement!*. The crisis came to a head when Hug assured the 
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Bengal legislature to hold an impartial enquiry into the alleged 
police excesses against political suspects in Midnapore without 
consulting the Governor!>. On 28 March 1943 the Governor secured 
the resignation of Hug, ostensibly to form an all-party government's, 
But/on 13 April 1943 he invited the Bengal Muslim League leader 
Nazimuddin to form a cabinet that could barely muster a majority 
in the Assembly, even with the help of European and Anglo-Indian 
groups. 
Nazimuddin’s ministry boosted the power of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Muslim League. The party’s new General Secretary Abul 
Hashim worked hard to democratize the functioning of the organi- 
zation, establish a branch office at Dacca and cultivate close relations 
with various district units. In Bengal the League’s membership 
rose to a million which was half its national membership. Hashim 
extensively toured the rural areas and appealed directly to the 
Muslim masses. Pakistan was presented to the Muslim peasants as 
‘the end of the Hindu zamindari and mahajani exploitation’. At the 
same time, Hashim’s draft manifesto on the moral, economic and 
political objectives of the Pakistan movement impressed the Muslim 
middle class. To the student community, he interpreted Islam as ‘a 


new force in the democratic movement’ and res 
‘capitalism, 


olved to fight 
feudalism and superstition’. Muslim educational 
institutions such as the Calcutta Islamia College and Muslim stu- 
dents’ hostels such as the Baker hostel now became the stro 


ngholds 
of the League. The Muslim National Guard—an organization of 
here youth formed in 1942—emerged as ‘a militant front’ of the 


-€ague to be in the ‘vanguard’ 
Nazimuddin ministry had to reli 
its Secondary Education Bill failed 


of the Pakistan movement. The 
nquish office in March 1945 when 


on to secure the legislature’s ratifica- 
tion. cas the League in Bengal had developed itself as a 
mass- >ased organization capable of leading a sustained movement 
to attain its objectives!7, 


Votings along explicitly communal lines during the elections of 
March 1946 was in sharp contrast to the remarkable anti-imperialist 
unity displayed on the streets of Calcutta a few months earlier. 
The League contested the poll on the single issue of Pakistan and 
captured 93 per cent of the Muslim constituencies in the Bengal 
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legislature, emerging as the single largest party with 119 out of a 
total of 250 seats!8, Attempts by sections of Muslim political opinion 
outside the League to develop Hindu-Muslim amity failed and 
Bengal came to be governed by a League ministry under H. S. 
Suhrawardy on overtly communal lines. Aspirations of Bengali 
Muslims for a Muslim majority state in Eastern India was no longer 
in doubt. It now had a firm political and institutional base. On the 
all-India plane the League wen all the 30 Muslim seats in the Central 
Assembly while the Congress secured 52 out of 62 general seats. 
This strengthened the League’s claim to be the authoritative rep- 
resentative of Indian Muslims—a claim so long contested by the 
Congress. 

Meanwhile, the national political scene came to be dominated 
by the Cabinet Mission proposals!®. The Congress refused to 
participate in an Interim Government but agreed to join the Con- 
stituent Assembly. On the other hand, the League was willing to 
form the Interim Government. A crisis ensued when Jawaharlal 
Nehru stated to the press on 10 July 1946 that although his party 
would jointhe Assembly, it was free to change or modify the Cabinet 
Mission Plan as it thought fit. This made the League suspicious 
about the actual intentions of the Congress”’. On 27 July Jinnah 
announced the rejection of the Mission Plan and, instead, called 
upon the ‘Muslim nation to stand to a man behind their sole rep- 
resentative organisation, the Muslim League and be ready for a 
sacrifice”!. 

The 16th August was selected as the Direct Action Day when 
Muslims throughout the country were ‘to suspend all business. . . 
and to observe complete hartal’. Public meetings were to be held 
on that day to explain the League’s rejection of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan and express the determination of Indian Muslims to ‘vindicate’ 
their honour, to end ‘British slavery’ and fight the ‘contemplated 
caste-Hindu domination’. The meaning and intent of the Direct 
Action was not left ambiguous. For, Jinnah declared: 


What we have done today (the day when the League Council passed 
the Direct Action resolution) is the most heroic act in our history. 
Never have we...done anything except... by constitutionalism. But 
now ... we bid goodbye to constitutional methods”. 
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With a League ministry in power, it was expected that in Bengal a 
special effort would be made to demonstrate on the Direct Action 
Day ‘the strength and solidarity of the protagonists of Pakistan’. 
Even before the details of the Day had been worked out by the 
party’s National Council, the Bengal League leader Khwaja 
Nazimuddin asserted that the Muslims in his province knew very 
well what the Direct Action meant”. The ministry declared a public 
holiday for 16 August despite the Congress opposition. A mass 
rally was planned at the foot of the Ochterloney Monument 
from 3 p.m. where Suhrawardy, Nazimuddin and other League 
leaders were to speak”. 

Public meetings were organized to motivate the city’s Muslims 
for all necessary sacrifices on the Direct Action Day?$. Muslim 
League branches in each ward of the city were directed to explain 
the Pakistan programme to the congregations in mosques?’. The 
Calcutta Muslim Students’ League mobilized the Muslim student 
community to make the Direct Action day a success*®. The League 
also consolidated its support among the wealthier Muslims. 
Suhrawardy addressed the Calcutta Muslim Fruit Merchants’ 
Association”’; donations were collected from successful businessmen 
such as Hussain Kassim Dalda (of Dalda Vanaspati fame). Rallies 
and squad drills of the Muslim National Guard were held regularly 
in different parts of Calcutta>!. A woman’s section of the Guard 
was also opened with a female sa/ar (leader)?2, 

On the other hand, Hindu popular opinion was sought to be 
rallied around the anti-Pakistan slogan. At the all-India level the 
Hindu Mahasabha and its militant front Rashtriya Swayam Sewak 
Sangh raised the slogan of Hindu rashira (state). The Mahasabha’s 
influence within the Congress grew substantially through such 
persons as Malaviya; the Congress ministries in the UP and other 
provinces had many members with a distinctly communal outlook33. 
This provoked increasing feelings of mutual exclusiveness; ‘the 
linkage between communal mobilisation at the frassroots and 
communal polarization of provincial politics had been established’34. 
Calcutta could not remain untouched by this 

movement. The Arya Samaj initiated a cam 
Hindus against any future Muslim onslau 


Hindu revivalist 
paign to prepare the 
ght®>. Mass struggles 
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were threatened if the Pakistan demand was conceded. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee organized a cam- 
paign against ‘the prostitution of the government authority’ by the 
League to advance its political aims?’. Two days before the Direct 
Action Day the Congress organized a ‘provocative’ rally of about 
5000 people in South Calcutta where the Bengal leader Surendra 
Mohan Ghosh described the declaration of a public holiday on 16 
August as an attempt to force the hartal on the Hindus*. K. S. Roy 
urged the audience to pursue normal business on 16 August”. 
Another speaker warned Nazimuddin that the people of Bengal 
who could ‘ascend the gallows and brave the British bullets smilingly 
were not afraid of the hollow threats of the Muslim Leagures’ dag- 
40 A Sikh and a Gurkha leader promised their community’s 
support to the Congress and prophesied a ‘good thrashing’ for the 
Muslims*!. The League leaders alleged that the Hindu Mahasabha 
and Congress created ‘an air of coming disaster on Hindus’ in 
Calcutta by raising the fear of an impending Muslim violence*. 
Leaders of the Congress party in Bengal were not necessarily 
Hindu communalists. But since most of the party’s support came 
from Hindus a section of Congressmen developed a strong sense 
of Hindu identity, especially in view of the perceived threat from 
the Pakistan movement. Their campaign inflamed the Hindu mind 
against the Direct Action Day”. 


gers 


Mobilization along communal lines in 1946 can be explained partly 
by a successful propaganda campaign. The period completed a 
transformation in the nature of Muslim and Hindu leadership. 
Religious leaders now gave way to personalities from the world of 
organized politics—the Leaguers on the Muslim side and the Hindu 
Mahasabhites and some Congressmen for the Hindus. Messages 
from these political leaders were no longer coded in religious 
terms but centred round a distinct political question—the issue of 
Pakistan. Much of the propaganda was carried out through news- 
papers and pamphlets. There was an element of chain reaction in 
this publication drive—one pamphlet for Pakistan inevitably 
producing a retort and so on. Being literate, the educated sections 
of both communities were the first to be affected by such tracts. 
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But these pamphlets and newspapers were also read out and 
explained to the non-literate common people*. This had an 
inflammatory effect on the popular mind and what followed was a 
crystallization of opinion on both sides around the question of 
Pakistan. 

Newspapers such as Asre-/adid published editorials inciting 
Muslims to win their rights at the cost of their lives. Provocative 
leaflets and pamphlets, mostly over the name of S.M. Osman, the 
Mayor of Calcutta, were widely distributed*’. One such leaflet, 
Munajat For The Jehad noted: 


We are starting a Jehad in Your (God’s) name... We promise before 
You that we entirely depend on You. Make us victorious over the 
Kafirs, enable us to establish the kingdom of Islam in India‘’. 


A circular issued by the Calcutta District Muslim League reminded 

the Muslims: 
In this holy month of Ramzan, Mecca was conquered from the infidels 
and in this month again a Jehad (crusade) for the establishment of 
Pakistan has been declared. It has been directed by the All India Muslim 
League Council... that Jumma, the 18th Ramzan 1365, Hijri, i-e., the 
16th August 1946, will be observed as a day of All-India Hartal ... Let 
the blind see, the deaf hear and the dumb speak out that the Muslims 
are a living nation and will not rest till freedom is achieved’. 


Another pamphlet bearing a picture of Jinnah with sword in hand 
warned: 


Oh! Kafir your doom is not far and the general massacre will come. 
We shall show our glory . ..and will have a special victory®”. 


Urdu leaflets such as Qaumi-jang-ka-tabl-Baj Aaya (The drum 
announcing the national war has been beaten) urged the Muslim 
youth to open training centres in each locality and await final orders 
from the Qaide-Azam™. The Alla-Ho-Akbar described 16 August 
as a ‘first step’ to the freedom of Indian Muslims®!. Another leaflet 
concluded confidently: 


We shall then see who will play with us, for rivers of blood will flow. 
We shall have the swords in our hands and the noise of zikr. 
(16 August) will be doom’s day. 


At important points in the city the League manifesto on Direct 


Tomorrow 
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Action was read out to small groups of people and 
Golamir Louha Srinkhal Bhenge “Ascat Anibe ee 7 Gh pap on 
Action Day (The Mugur will bring independence by breaking the 
shackles of slavery—1 6th August,Direct Action Day) were prom- 
inently displayed. This propaganda campaign encouraged a 
large section of Calcutta Muslims to interpret the Direct Action 
programme as a call to gain Pakistan ‘by direct and forceful action™, 
so that when the Muslim crowd started rioting they thought they 
were acting on behalf of the League government in the province. 
On another realm the Hindu Mahasabha did not lag behind the 
League in its propaganda warfare. In its pamphlet 16th August 
Beware it thus urged the 
Hindus to give a clear answer to this act of effrontery. It is the duty of 
every Hindu to carry on as usual his normal occupation. The Hindus 
must make organised efforts to see that no Hindu, non-Muslim or 
Muslim is forced to join the hartal. We therefore request 


ay their normal work. They must not 
Remember that to join the hartal is to 


non-League 
the public to continue on that d 
yield to any coercive measures. 
support the demand for Pakistan®. 
The Bengal Provincial Hindu Students’ Federation similarly 
reminded their coreligionists: 


The Hindus must make orga 
forced to join the hartal (on 16 August). . 
hartal is to support the demand for Pakistan™. 
Provocative leaflets were distributed by the Hindu Shakti Sabha 
and other local organizations”. The Bengal Pradesh Congress 


Committee also sent circulars to all Distict Committees expressing 
ke on 16 August as it was directed not 


but for consolidation of reactionary 


nised efforts to see that... (none) is 
. Remember that to join the 


clear opposition to the stri 
for the freedom of the country 
forces, 

Hindu newspapers such as Ananda Bazar Patrika, Yugancar, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika and Hindustan Standard played its part in 
mobilizing popular support against the League. In its editorial of 
16 August. the Hindusthan Standard observed: 

Nationalists of Bengal, be they Hindu or Muslim, are opposed on 

principle to the mandate of the League. With them the issue is a vital 
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one. They cannot and will not participate ina demonstration the object of 
which is the repudiation of al] their cherished political principles. 
Millions of such Nationalists all over Bengal claim protection from the 
Government against coercion to which they are likely to be subjected 
by the overzealous followers of the League. 


We should not, however, overstress the role of such mobilization 
from the top in establishing popular support for communal politics 
in 1946 Calcutta. Already during pre-riot days there were instances 
of self-mobilization along communal lines over trivial issues. For 
reverses suffered by the Mohamedan Sporting Club in 
ngs which were expressed 
9 On21 May 1946 a Hindi 


example, 
football matches enraged Muslim feeli 


in sporadic violence against the Hindus? 
play Hamrahi was staged in which the hero, while delivering a 


speech, was depicted being hit by someone wearing a lungi (a 
Muslim dress). This caused the Muslim members of the audience 
to run amok. Tuker refers to communal tensions arising in the 
city even from such incidents as the knocking down of a child by a 
61. The atmosphere in Calcutta was so communally charged 


lorry 
der Brigadier Sixsmith was certain “any 


that the Army Comman 


trouble would be communal’. 
Elite mobilization and self-mobilization were not autonomous 


of each other. They were interrelated and mutually dependent. By 
August 1946 the popular expectations of a large section of Hindus 
and Muslims had been raised concerning the political question of 
Pakistan. The rioting crowd appears to have been broadly aware 
of the objective of the violence in which it was participating. 
It was inspired by the same sense of ‘moral duty’ as had moti- 
vated the French revolutionary crowd to perform tasks which the 
magistrates had shown themselves unwilling to do®. 


Troubles started in the early hours of 16 August when League 
volunteers tried to force Hindu shopkeepers in North Calcutta to 
close their shops and Hindus started interfering with Muslim pro- 
cessions proceeding to the Ochterloney monument. The League’s 
rally turned out to be the largest ever Muslim assembly. Referring 
to Muslim processions ‘converging’ in the Maidan from different 
directions since the early morning, a contemporary observed: ‘I 
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believe it is the first time there has been (in Calcutta) a political 
parade with each man armed’®, 

When the meeting began at 4 p.m. the gathering was 30,000 
strong according to a Hindu Central Intelligence Officer, 100,000 
according to a reporter of the Muslim daily Star of India and 500,000 
according to a Muslim Special Branch Inspector%. In his address 
the Chief Minister Suhrawardy reportedly assured the audience 
that the military and police had been ‘restrained’, This was pro- 
bably interpreted by the gathering as an open invitation to commit 
violence on its rival community and processionists started attacking 
Hindus and looting Hindu shops on their way back from the 
meeting. 

The violence that now began continued till 19 August and proved 
to be ‘a new order in communal rioting, a transference of this 
dreaded social phenomenon into a new dimension®. An official 
estimated that 4,000 died and 10,000 were injured”. Contemporary 
newspapers are replete with shocking descriptions of swollen 
bodies—of young and old, men and women—lying in heaps, 
folded in gunny bags in the middle of roads, on lorries and hand- 
carts, or floating in canals7!. Roads stayed unscavenged and street 
lights unlit; markets were closed, and the supply of foodstuff was 
interrupted; telephones were dead, and the transport services sus- 
pended”. An English official, Tennyson, described Calcutta as ‘a 


cross between the worst of London air raids and the Great P] 
None was read 


T 


ague”?3, 
y to attempt any estimate of the material damage. 
he following passage sums up the prevailing situation: 


On all sides (in the city) are death, injuries, destruction. Houses have 
been destroyed with the men, women and children in them. Men have 
returned in the evening to find neither home nor wife-nor children. 
The homeless are lying about unsheltered and starving along the 
Streets in any open space wherever they can find room ora little hospi- 
tality... Inall hospitals the injured lie crowded”4. 


Conditions improved on 20 August; by 22 August.the city was 
quiet, except for some isolated killings, and from 29 August the 
troops which had been called out to help the civil authorities were 
gradually withdrawn’. 


€ region most affected by the violence was a densely populated 


| 
i 
| 
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area of the metropolis—the sector bounded on the south by Bow 
Bazar Street, on the east by Upper Circular Road, on the north by 
Vivekananda Road and on the West by Strand Road or roughly 
speaking the police stations of Jorasanko, Taltolla, Park Circus, 
Entally, Amherst Street, Bowbazar and Manicktola (see map on 
p. 173). Bustees were the most vulnerable spots. Those which won 
particular notoriety included Kalabagan, Rajabazar, Watgunge, 
Mehdibagan, Sovabazar, Nikaripara, Manicktola, Zakaria Street, 
Rambagan, Lalbagan and Sovabazar’’. The sector in 24 Parganas 
contiguous to Calcutta also witnessed communal clashes, most of 
which the government believed resulted from provocative acts of 
Muslims returning from Calcutta’’. Altogether 2,547 were arrested 
on rioting charges between 16 August and 6 September 1946. 
Among them 1,227 were Hindus and 1,304 Muslims”’. 


Rioting in 1946 Calcutta had an unequivocally communal charac- 
ter. During the earlier outbreaks, shops that were looted mostly 
dealt with immediate consumer goods or items whose prices had 
just risen. But in 1946 any and every shop was attacked. The only 
discriminatory element in lootings lay in Muslims exclusively pil- 
laging Hindu shops and vice versa, leaving untouched the property 
of government and Europeans”. The Bengal Governor thus 
reported to the Viceroy, ‘European shops which had suffered seri- 
ously in February (disturbances)... incidentally presented a very 
tempting target to the crowd of the Ochterloney monument 
meeting ... (but were) left severely (alone)”®°. An official note thus 
remarked: “That the Police suffered few casualties ...is due to the 
fact that, save on few occasions, mob violence was not directed 
against the forces of law and order®!. Nearly 2500 cases of ‘arson’ 
were reported during the last three days of the carnage®? and the 
police estimated that 65 per cent of the property destroyed belonged 
to Hindus, 20 per cent to Muslims, the ownership of the rest being 
unknown®. In the outskirts of Calcutta small tea stalls, pan-biri 
and provision stores were mostly looted**, 

Clashes between the two warring communities assumed two 
forms: large crowds fighting each other in open streets and looting 
shops and houses; and small roving groups indulging in sporadic 


1, Rajabazar 
2. Mirzapur 

3. College St. Harrison Road 
4. Manicktolia 

5. Sealdah 

6. Kalabagan area 
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Map 5: Areas affected by riots in Calcutta in 1946. 
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violence®®. Firearms of all sorts, kerosene, oil-soaked rags and 
petrol were used by the violent crowd*’, The Bengal Governor 
reported how the crowd developed a ‘regular technique’ to deal 
with the police—disappearing into side-alleys on the approach of 
a police lorry and reassembling once the patrol had passed. Most 
of the killings took place in areas where one community was ina 
minority. 

As in previous Calcutta riots, the stately Marwari mansions in 
central Calcutta became easy preys to the Muslims inhabiting 
neighbouring bustees*”. Houses of some rich Bengali Hindus were 
similarly ransacked and anything, from dishes and water tubs to 
gold necklaces, were taken away®’. Tyson reported that the rich 
Hindu merchants lived in constant fear of Muslim slum dwellers®. 
Similarly, the Hindu crowd did not spare the few Muslim business 
magnates of Calcutta. The dead body of Sheikh Habu, a successful 
merchant of Sovabazar was found hanging from a lamp post”, and 
the houses of Abdul Rashid (the dealer in packing boxes) and 
Mohammad Tarifullah (the owner of a chain of fuel stores) were 
pillaged?!. The guns of some Muslim notables were snatched away 
and their cars set on fire”’. Nevertheless, compared to the earlier 
Calcutta riots ‘very few of the better classes’ suffered physical 
injuries”. 

Religious symbols of the rival community were targets of 
collective violence. Burial and cremation grounds and cattlesheds 
were subjected to depradations”’. According to one estimate 52 
mosques and almost an equal number of temples were desecrated”. 
The Hindus appear to have been more aggressive in defiling 
religious spots. Imams and worshippers were killed inside the 
mosques, and holy books were burnt’. Even educational institutions 
with religious connections were not spared. Sanskrit tols, Islamic 
libraries and Muslim and Hindu student hostels suffered?’. Orna- 
ments worth Rs 15,000 were looted from one girls’ hostel. 

Lootings by the Muslim crowd sometimes had a distinctly political 
dimension. The Azad records a general feeling on 16 August that 
League volunteers would attack Congressmen and loot Congress 

property”, and personalities and organizations politically opposed to 
the League did indeed become their special targets!%. The house 
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of the Congress leader Dr B. C. Roy was set on fire; the offices of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and pro-Congress 
newspapers /findustan Standard and Ananda Bazar Patrika were 
attacked. Nationalist Muslims such as Syed Nausher Ali, former 
Speaker of the Bengal Legislature, was assaulted for daring to fly 
the Congress flag from his house!®!. 

Circulation of false rumours or exaggerated stories of actual 
events kept feelings and fears at a high pitch. ‘The noise of a distur- 
bance in the next street, the shouting of slogans from a passing 
lorry or the sight of an approaching mob frequently lent substance 
to an imaginary fear and spread panic through a whole street’! 


A form of violence which, however, attracted particular attention 
in 1946 consisted of attacks and murders committed by small but 
determined groups of people. The emphasis here was on revenge 
and control over the physical body of the enemy; the aim was to 
cause the greatest possible humiliation, pain and suffering. The 
Viceroy described to the Secretary of State how parties ‘of one 
community would lie in wait, and as soon as they caught one 
of the other community, they would cut him to pieces with shouts 
of joy. All ordinary human feelings seem to have completely 
deserted a considerable proportion of the population of the city”. 
The following account from the Amrita Bazar Patrika (30 August 
1946) may be cited as an example of a common occurrence: 


Another victim is brought to the scaffold. On his bended knees, he 
asks for mercy, but his innocent head, bent down in humility makes a 
better target and is smashed. Yet, another one is caught. One of his 
ankles is held with a long rope which is held by one and others are 
belabouring him with lathies—the rope is let loose—the victim tries 
to run—it is nailed—he falls to the ground, the end comes with a blow 
on his head. 


There were reports of massacres of Hindu goalas, Hindu Oriya 
mill-workers and Muslim tram-drivers!™. The killing of Oriyas 
created a sensation in Orissa and the ex-prime minister of the 
province—Biswa Nath Das—rushed to Calcutta to personally 
enquire into the conditions of his fellow-Oriyas!. In some areas 
- the entire Hindu or Muslim population would have been massacred 


re 
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but for timely police intervention’. Even women were not 
spared—a feature which had not been noticed on a large scale dur- 
ing the riots that rocked Calcutta in 1918 and 1926107. Some Muslim 
girl processionists on 16 August were reportedly ‘badly raped and 
killed; a Hindu woman in an advanced stage of pregnancy was 
found lying naked with severe wounds in her abdomen; rumours 
of Muslims cutting off the breasts of Hindu women were rife!®, 

It is difficult to explain what led people to forsake all human 
scruples and indulge in such forms of torture. But when the crowd 
killed a person in a particular way it was not necessarily a random 
act of violence, for the ‘crowd fury’ had a structure of its own which 
imparted a cultural meaning to the acts committed, a structure 
which evolved in the course of the outbreak. The Hindustan Standard 
(20 August 1946) noted, ‘Men, women and children were butchered 
before the eyes of their near and dear ones... (accompanied by) 
devilish dancing...(by) those responsible for those diabolical 
acts’. Such ‘devilish dancing’ was probably a conscious or uncon- 
scious imitation of a particular rite of violence expressing the crowd’s 
feelings of hatred and vengeance!™. Sometimes an act of violence 
might parody a particular rite of the rival community. For instance, 
when young Hindu boys were killed inside mosques! a gruesome 
travesty of the Hindu ritual of sacrificing animals inside a temple 
was performed. But there was also a pathological element in the 
crowd behaviour. In the history of Calcutta there is no previous 
record of sueh sadistic violence; all rational norms were at a dis- 
count. Even educated people with socialist leanings became 
involved in the orgy of murder and violence!!!, 


What, however, most clearly distinguishes the 1946 violence from 
earlier outbreaks was its highly organized nature and direct links 
with institutional politics!!2, The leadership for both Hindus and 
Muslims now came from established political parties: Muslim 
League for the Muslims and Hindu Mahasabha and sections within 
the Congress for the Hindus. Wavell thus wrote to Pethick Lawrence 
on 28 August 1946: ‘Clearly ... both sides had made preparations 
which may or may not have been defensive . , . 113. An editorial in 
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The Statesman noted: 


This is not a riot. It needs a word found in mediaeval history, a fury 
Yet, fury’ sounds spontaneous, and there must have been some delib- 


eration and organisation to set this fury on its way!, 


Long before the Direct Action resolution had been framed the 
Bengal Muslim League leader-Abul Hashim had threatened: ‘where 
justice and equity failed, shining steel would decide the issue”!>. 
Nazimuddin had similarly issued a warning before the riot: ‘there 
are 150 different ways to cause trouble particularly as the Muslim 
League is not restricted to non-violence ...”!!°. The Chief Minister 
Suhrawardy told a journalist in Delhi only a week before the out- 
break that it would be hard to prevent any disturbance in Calcutta 
on the Direct Action Day!!”. 

On 4 August a conference of the League’s various frontal 
organizations, the mohalla sardars (local Muslim leaders) and 
Muslim trade unionists was held in Calcutta to discuss the Direct 
Action Day. At least seven days before the outbreak inhabitants in 
Muslim bustees were found sharpening daggers, and spears and 
making weapons out of railings uprooted from public parks!!8, 
The Calcutta Police Commissioner and Intelligence Branch officials 
reported how the League instructed the inmates of all Muslim hos- 
tels!”” in the city to arm themselves with methylated spirit, kerosene 
oil and knives and take up strategic positions on 16 August to set 
ablaze tram cars and military vehicles’””. Habib-ur-Rahman, a 
Leaguer turned Congressman, made public a pamphlet reproducing 
secret circulars urging such measures which also included an 
advice to kill nationalist, Muslims and Congressmen if neces- 
sary'21, The Pakistan Ambulance Corps was mobilized; a First Aid 
Centre was established near the Monument where the rally was to 
be held; League volunteers were placed in the city’s major hospitals 
to ensure that Muslim victims received attention’. This indicates 
jae the League had anticipated trouble. The night before the se 
rac Pay was filled with slogans ‘damning the ea e 6 

us’, and Muslim processionists g01ng to the rally on 1 
ugust were armed with lathies and other lethal weapons as if 
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‘they were going into a great battle with savage force against the 
Hindus’!*4, The processionists shouted such provocative slogans 
as Larke lenge Pakistan (We shall win Pakistan by force) and their 
battle cry seemed to be, to quote a contemporary comment, ‘Let us 
teach them (Hindus) the meaning of Pakistan’!”°. K. S. Roy, the 
Congress Leader in the Bengal Assembly, remarked that the way 
processionists shouted the slogans and acted in unison showed 
they were ‘obeying orders”!6, 

Members of the League ministry also utilized government 
machinery to ensure the success of the Direct Action Day. Hindu 
police officers had been transferred from all key posts so that on 16 
August twenty-two out of the city’s twenty-four police stations 
were in the charge of Muslims and the remaining two in Anglo- 
Indian hands!*’. Special petrol coupons for hundreds of gallons 
were issued in the name of ministers for use by the League officials 
and Muslim organizations!?®. One month’s food ration for 10,000 
people was also reportedly drawn in advance, to be used to feed 
the League activists!?°. 

The Inspector General of Police recollects the Chief Minister 
Suhrawardy’s attitude during the riot as ‘reprehensible to a 
degree’!°°. Suhrawardy was allegedly seen among Muslim rioters 
‘in perfect sympathy’3!, Vehicles of his department were reportedly 
used to distribute food and implements of warfare such as daggers, 
brickbats, petrol and keroserie!22, Moreover, the Chief Minister— 
accompanied by his political aides such as Lal Mia, Osman Nazrullah 
(League Parliamentary Secretary) and Salem Ahmed Chaudhuri 
(League Chief Whip)—-spent a great deal of time in the police con- 
trol room directing the operations}33, The Bengal Governor 
complained that this put the Police Commissioner in great difficulty 
in giving ‘clear and balanced decisions’ on numerous calls ‘pouring 
in”. Norton Jones, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, testified 


rdy also interfered on behalf i 
the arrested Muslims!3¢, For example, on 18 August he aS: ne 


Park Street police station to release a lorry and free seven Muslims 


ae 
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who had been arrested on looting charges!%”. In one instance when 
the Chief Minister failed to persuade the Inspector General of Police 
to release some Muslims in 24 Parganas he exclaimed angrily: 
‘Very well then you tell the SP (Superintendent of Police, 24 
Parganas) that if he has occasion to arrest any Mohamedan in 
future he will arrest at least as many Hindus”!8, Commenting on 
Suhrawardy’s partiality, Taylor noted: ‘With such irresponsible 
and unscrupulous persons in authority it was extremely difficult 
for the police to deal with the dangerous situations”. 

The League Mayor Osman allegedly Pequisitioned a number of 
Calcutta Corporation’s vehicles for use by the League volunteers!*°. 
He also put pressure on the police to release the Muslim goondas 
arrested on rioting charges!4!. Prominent Leaguers such as 
Nazimuddin and Sharif Khan, an ex-convict for homicide but later 
elected to the Assembly to become a trusted aide of Suhrawardy, 
were also directly involved in mobilizing the Muslim crowd during 


142, Ispahani and other Muslim businessmen lent their 


the violence 
143, 


lorries and cars to the League 
Iris thus not uncommon to come across allegations of the ministry 


paralysing the police for the benefit of Muslim rioters!“4. Such 
charges further gained credence when the League government 
abruptly dissolved the Enquiry Committee on the riot on the pretext 
that the Committee’s hearings had heightened the already enraged 
communal passions. There was a strong suspicion that the real 
motive was to suppress the unfolding revelations of ‘a great deal of 
incriminatory matter not very palatable to the Chief Minister and 
his colleagues”!. 

Lootings by the Muslim crowd also displayed features of 
organization. The looted booty was carried off to waiting lorries 
for transportation to a central place!**. The Police Commissioner 
told the Riot Enquiry Committee that League volunteers had 
worn Red Cross badges and used Red Cross signs on their vehicles 
to escape police attention!47. Muslim shops were marked with such 
inscriptions as Mushm League Zindabad (Long live Muslim League) 
and ‘Muslim shop’ in English, Bengali and Urdu so that they were 
left untouched!48. All Hindu houses and establishments in a parti- 
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cular area were attacked simultaneously!””. An eye-witness account 
by an Anglo-Indian illustrates such organized acts: 


There is neither rush nor nervousness, systematically they move and 
stand in front of a big furniture shop. A few unarmed men approach 
the gate and start League slogans. With Allah-o-Akbar on their lips, 
they break the locks and open the doors. With their jobs done, this 
group moves to the next door. Disposal of articles is supervised by 
two unarmed men, who allow smaller things to be taken away and 
gives instruction to throw on the street bulkier things such as almirahs, 
tables, sofa sets. The third group with torches and spikes sets fire to 
the furniture at the centre of the street!59 


A considerable section among the Hindus were no less organized 
on 16 August. Provocative speeches at League rallies had already 
made the Hindu leaders apprehensive of Muslim moves and encour- 
aged them to adopt precautionary measures. The Marwaris allegedly 
purchased arms and ammunitions from American soldiers which 
were later used during the riot!*!; acid bombs were manufactured 
and stored in Hindu-owned factories long before the outbreak!®. 
Most of Calcutta’s blacksmiths were Hindus and they were mobilized 
for the manufacture of spearheads and other weapons!5?, Inhabit- 
ants of Hindu bustees like their Muslim counterparts, were also 
busy in the pre-riot days in polishing their knives and collecting 
brickbats, iron rods and missiles, anticipating that ‘something 
might happen”!>, 

The Hindu crowd was initially defensive, as an Intelligence 
Branch Report indicates!5>. But once they started hitting back their 
violent acts were no less organized than those of their rivals. 
Leading members of the community and Marwari businessmen 
made available their mansions and workshops to be used as bases 
for operations!**. Directions were given to Hindu rioters through 
micro-phones from the house tops of important personalities!57, In 
one instance a searchlight was fixed on a roof 
Moreover, like the Muslims, 
signs to prevent detection b 
houses and shops so that they 


to help the rioters!%8, 

the Hindu rioters used Red Cross 
y the police!®, and marked Hindu 
were spared during the looting!®, 


Amidst this inhuman communal frenzy, there were, however, 
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161, even though the people who 


instances of intercommunal help 
162 
so, 


offered such help often incurred the wrath of their coreligionist 
Nearly a hundred Hindus were given shelter in a central Calcutta 
Muslim bustee!®. In a letter to the editor of The Statesman (27 
August 1946) Mumtaz A. Toor referred to the ‘selfless’ help and 
‘boundless human sympathy’ received from Sikh and other Hindu 
neighbours. Similarly, Sikhs were also saved by old Muslims in 
some localities!. In many mixed localities a ‘mutual defence 


system was evolved to save both communities from external 
goondas”®. 

Women generally did not participate in the riots and were thus 
less touched by the rapidly changing politico-moral environment 
of frenzy. But there were instances of women being also affected 
by the overturning of traditional norms of behaviour—such as, 
Muslim women taking the unusual step of appearing before groups 
of rioters without their traditional purdah (covering veil) in an 
effort to save Hindus from communal attacks. The appearance of 
women without purdahs triggered in the Muslim crowd a reinsti- 
tution of traditional ethics deflecting them from their immediate 
object of communal violence. Zhe Statesman of 27 August 1946 
also quoted examples of Muslim women ‘defiantly’ addressing the 
‘bloodthirsty’ mob with the words: ‘If you mean to touch them you 
must kill us first”! 

Peace Committees were formed and peace processions were led 
by leaders of both communities to restore communal amity'®’. The 
Communist Party of India and labour unions, especially the Calcutta 
Tramway Workers’ Union, organized ‘peace squads”!®. Sometimes 
‘peace parties’ became targets of the violent crowd while on other 
occasions they had a soothing influence. These mixed reactions to 
the efforts of the mediators demonstrate the complexity of the 


popular mentality during the riots. 


The Muslim crowd was mostly composed of men from the lower 
social strata, especially those from North India. A large number of 
kasais (butchers) of central and north Calcutta were convicted for 
Violence in the Presidency Magistrate’s Court!®. Their presence in 
the crowd was apparent from the widespread use of ‘meat-choppers’ 
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during the riot!” Upcountry coolies, factory wor ker s, rickshaw- 
pullers, hackney-carriage drivers, masons (rajmistris) petty shop- 
keepers and other inhabitants of the central and north Calcutta 
bustees were also active. The police recovered many looted items 
from their huts!7!, An Intelligence Branch report points to tradi- 
tional connections between the Muslim Ahalasis (dock workers) 
and arms smuggling trade, and they certainly supplied thet 
coreligionists with the necessary weapons during the violence’. 
A large number of Muslim millhands who came to Calcutta from 
the industrial suburb to join the League rally not only participated 
in lootings but also provoked discord in their native localities when 
they returned!73, The Muslim League also mobilized the student 
community, including its female members, who joined the 16 
August rally in large numbers!”. Interestingly, adivasis (tribals) 
were present in the League procession and one of their leaders 
from Ranchi—Jaipal Singh—addressing the meeting, stated: 
‘Adivasis had enough of Ramraj”!”. 

Most of the contemporary sources emphasize the numerical 
strength of upcountrymen amongst the Hindu rioters. They 
consisted of goalas, sweepers, rickshawpullers, durwans of govern- 
ment offices and business establishments, personal retainers of 
prominent persons of the city, carters, and those marginalized 
elements, dubbed in official terminology as ‘bad characters’ or 
having connections with prostitutes!”°, One Police Report blamed 
the 400 upcountry Hindu durwans inhabiting Clive and Canning 
Streets—the city’s business centre— for most of the ‘vicious acts’!77, 
The Police Commissioner Hardwick reported the recovery of 
looted booty from their quarters!78, 

The Sikhs were another non-Bengali section active during the 
riots!”, Most of them earned their livelihood as drivers of buses 
taxis and lorries, and they used their vehicles to move their volunteers 
up and down the city to commit violence!®, The Officer-in-Charge 
of the Central Avenue Fire Brigade Station alleged extensive use 
of firearms by the Sikhs'*!, They were also believed to be strongly 
under the influence of liquor when committing violence!82, The 
extent of Sikh involvement in the riot becomes clear from the 
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following anonymous letter sent to the Imam of Jama Masjid, 
Peshwar: 
We the Muslims of Bengal (are) asking our Punjabi Brothers in Islam 


for a general prayer for the Muslims who innocently, unarmedly gave 
their lives under the kirpans of the Sikhs'®*. 


This prominence of non-Bengalis in both the Muslim and Hindu 
crowd led some contemporaries to assert: “Bloodthirsty thugs of 
other provinces . .. have made Bengal their happy hunting ground 
___whose contempt for both Bengali Muslims and Hindus is great”. 

The 1946 outbreak, however, occasioned the first significant 
participation of Bengali Hindus in the history of Calcutta’s com- 
munal violence. We have the evidence of Bengali Hindus potters, 
goalas, scavengers, domes, petty shopkeepers, goldsmiths and 
kalwars (artisans dealing with scrap metals) participating in the 
riot!85, The Dosads fought the Muslims in certain parts of the city'*. 
Bengali Hindu students and other professional or middle-class ele- 
ments—the educated youth’ as some contemporary documents 
describe them—were active too!8”. Bengali Hindu businessmen, inf- 
luential merchants, artists, shopkeepers, etc. were arrested on rioting 
charges!88, In central Calcutta bhadraloks joined others to disrupt 
a Muslim meeting being addressed by the Chief Minister him- 
self!8°, Again, a large portion of the crowd which killed Dr Jamal 
Mohammed, an eminent eye-specialist, consisted of ‘educated 
youths", The police officer Khondakar deposed before the Enquiry 
Committee that Hindu activists included ‘young men of better 
standard”!”!, It was not surprising that many of them spoke English 
with police officers!”. 

Military officials also referred to the complicity of the ex-INA 
soldiers with the Hindu rioters!”%. Many durwans of Hindu firms 
were ex-INA personnel who had access to both licensed and 
unlicensed arms!%4, A number of INA men who came to Calcutta to 
celebrate the INA Day on 18 August became involved in the riot- 
ing!°5, The Muslim leaders specifically complained of attacks from 
the ‘ex-INA people’, Norton Jones, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, also testified to the unfriendliness of the INA organization 
in Calcutta towards the League!””. The INA Relief Office throbbed 
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with activity during the riot and its associates were implicated with 


the burning of neighbouring Muslim bustees!*8. As the secular 


nature of the INA organization and its basis of inter-communal 
solidarity have never been questioned, the fact that even people 
associated with the INA became involved in the rioting shows the 
extent to which communal consciousness had spread throughout 
society!”, 

Besides, contemporary accounts—official and non-official— 
mention the role played by Hindu and Muslim goondas, an umbrella- 
term used to denote a broad spectrum of social groups, ranging 
from various marginalized elements to habitual criminals. The 
Muslim goondas mostly came from the bustees of central and 
northern Calcutta2, A few days before the outbreak the League 
leaders allegedly introduced a large number of goondas from outside 
the province”!. An IB Report contains details of how the Muslim 
League National Guard recruited ‘volunteers’ from 24 Parganas, 
Hooghly and other outlying districts”. Interestingly enough, in 
one of the League’s pre-Direct Action Day Bengali leaflets entitled 
Mugur the following clarion call was given: 


Those who are thieves, goondas, those without the strength of character 
and those who do not say their prayers all come (to the DA prog- 
ramme). The shining gates of heaven have been opened for you. Let 
us all cry out victory to Pakistan, victory to the Muslim nation and vic- 
tory to the army which has declared a Jehad29, 


The 16 August rally itself contained a significant number of goon- 
das. For example, a procession in central Calcutta was led by 
Sheikh Habu alias Rahman (known in his Lalbagan locality as the 
Habu budmash from whom ‘all had to'steer clear’), Referring to 
the presence of such people on 16 August an Army Report ie 
“These (Muslim goondas) slipped away from the meetin sind, 
swelled by others after the meeting had finished, looted and b t 
Hindu shops and houses... 2° On the other hand the Hindu 
goondas included Bhojpuris (people from the Bhojpur region of 
the UP), upcountry dahvalas and chaudhuris and local pe 
connected with the brothels of Central Calcutta207 il 
These goondas’ links with the worl 


d of cps 
clear. The Chief Minister Suhraward OF organized politics was 


y addressed this section in 
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their bustees on the night before the Direct Action Day and this 
‘encouraged’ them to sharpen their weapons”, The Hindu goondas, 
too, are generally believed to have had connections with Hindu 
politicians. Except some stray references to the ‘upcountry Bantra 
gang having relations with local Bengalee Hindu leaders” there 
is not much direct documentary evidence to substantiate such 
linkages. The survivors of the riot, however, testify to such con- 
nections2!°, Contemporary accounts also cite instances where 
goondas were hired—obviously by local Hindu leaders—to burn 
Muslim bustees?!!. 

According to one estimate, among the 3,553 arrested on rioting 
charges by the first half of September there were at least 402 known 
goondas?"?, About 2,924 goondas—1704 Hindus and 1,192 
Muslims—had been released at the end of 1945 and many of them 
were believed to have committed most of the arsons and cold- 
blooded murders2!3, Tuker notes how this participation of goondas 
made the August riot so different from the February disturbances. 
In August ‘it was unbridled savagery with homicidal maniacs let 
loose to kill... maim and burn. The underworld of Calcutta was 
taking charge of the city”!4. It was a ‘pogrom between two rival 
armies of the Calcutta underworld”. 

Once the riot gained its own momentum, it was this section 
of the society , the actual men on the spot, who emerged as the 
organizers of violence?!%. The contemporary press referred to 
this development as ‘strangers taking the lead”2!”. People who 
would not normally dream of having any acquaintance with 
goondas now accepted their leadership. Mina Punjabi, alias 
Nabi Bux, of Cornwallis bustee was found leading his Muslim 
coreligionists with a gun in hand; another ‘notorious’ figure 
Munna Choudhuri emerged as the local leader in the Harrison 
Road area; Rajab Ali of Kasai bustee in Narkeldanga, also known 
as Rajab Ali Sett Calcuttawalla, mobilized the Muslims in his 

area; a biriwalla of ill-repute became a key figure in organizing 
attacks on the rich Hindus in Goabagan; ‘the dangerous’ Gopal 
was active in Entally, and two noted ‘bad characters’ of the city— 
Hafiz and Basu Mian—showed their adeptness in directing raids 
for the looting of licensed guns from Hindus?!8. On the Hindu side 
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strongmen of the bustees and organizers of akhras became the 
‘local organisers’ of the riot”). 


Much of the subsequent élite political discourse centred round the 
question: who should bear the initial responsibility for the riots? 
The Congress and Hindu Mahasabha put the entire blame on the 
League: by declaring a public holiday on 16 August the League 
ministry gave a ‘license’ to its supporters to commit violence on 
Hindus. The Communist Party of India also agreed that this par- 
ticular government decision increased the possibilities ofa communal 
clash. Its leader in the Bengal legislature Jyoti Basu remarked: 


If the League leaders really wanted an anti-British hartal they should 
have approached not the Governor for the declaration of a public holi- 
day, but the fellow non-League patriots for a joint and powerful 
demonstration against the British?”°. 


In its post-riot analysis Zhe Statesman on 20 August 1946 com- 
mented that ‘it (the League) would be held in active hatred and 
contempt... (and) bean object of sustained fear and detestation, in 
the eyes of disquietingly many of the Province’s inhabitants. . .’. 

On the other hand, the Muslim League argued that the Congress 
started the trouble in order to create a situation which would force 
the dismissal of the League government and imposition of Gover- 
nor’s rule””!, In the Bengal legislature the League members 
criticized the Congress leaders Sarat Bose and Kiron Sankar Roy 
for refusing to join the Chief Minister in any peace processions till 
20 August. Bose even left for Delhi while ‘Calcutta was in agony” 
M. A. H. Ispahani argued that Muslims would not have left their 
families unsafe in mohallas and bustees if they nursed a preconcerted 
plan of a general attack on Hindus. To quote Ispahani: 


If they (Muslims) had any intention of rioting they would have done 
so in some Muslim majority area rather than in Cal 


cutta where they 
constituted only 24 per cent of its population223 . 


The fact that Muslims lost more lives than Hindus 
was used to counter the charge that the Lea 
organized the riot”. 


during the riots 
gue had deliberately 
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Much of the literature on the responsibility for the riot, especially 
that published from India and Pakistan, still tends to be partisan. 
Arthur Moore’s words concerning those fateful years perhaps best 
sums up the situation in Calcutta in August 1946: 


For any given man-made catastrophe, all participating parties bear 
some responsibility. In party politics the procedure considered correct 
and honourable is for each component to blame the others and entirely 
exonerate himsel f?2°, 


An American Intelligence Report was perhaps closest to the truth 
in assessing the situation. It claimed that while both communities 
had made preparations for self-defence, it was Muslim provocation 
followed by instant Hindu retaliation which caused the crisis2?6, 

The British cannot be completely absolved of any responsibility 
for the 1946 riot. The Bengal Governor’s ‘blind’ ratification of the 
League ministry’s decision to declare a public holiday for 16 August 
was in sharp contrast to his counterpart’s action in Sind, the only 
other province where the League held political power. Here 16 
August was not observed as a public holiday on the Governor’s 
instructions, against the advice of the ministers. Significantly, no 
disturbance occurred”””, In Bengal the Governor did not even protest 
when Suhrawardy constantly interfered with police operations. In 
Congress and Hindu eyes the Governor ‘stood discredited for his 
supineness “28, 

It is difficult to judge whether the British officials deliberately 
refrained from doing much to prevent the outbreak, but they 
undoubtedly appeared to be less than prompt in suppressing it. 
Even after the outbreak had begun, the European police and civil 
officers did not seem to have been perturbed by military forecasts 
of ‘worst troubles’ and appeared complacently confident of their 
ability to tackle the situation without help from the army”. In 
sharp contrast to the anti-imperialist disturbances of November 
1945 and February 1946, the army was not called out until 24 hours 
after the outbreak had started, though the Governor was reminded 
of his First World War experiences by scenes witnessed during his 
early morning tour of the city on 17 August”*°. Important British 
civilians reportedly ‘enjoyed’ themselves in the Calcutta Club 
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whilst the city was ablaze?3!. Even official reports admit that police 
reluctance to open fire in the early stages of the disturbance helped 
the situation to deteriorate?*. 

The Congress Working Committee criticized the high Euro- 
pean officials for failing to ensure the usual convention of providing 
police escorts to big processions as a precaution against any 
trouble. It also alleged that curfew orders were not strictly enforced 
on the first few nights??3. When Maulana Azad asked a large military 
contingent under an European officer why they were doing nothing, 
he was told: ‘Their orders were to stand ready but not to take 
action”*4, The behaviour of some British soldiers was also ques- 
tionable. Charges of drunken soldiers breaking into houses and 
maltreating the occupants, including ladies and the elderly, were 
not uncommon”. The conduct of the Bengal Governor and Euro- 
pean officials was culpable in so far as a timely intervention might 
have averted much of the violence. 


The riots completely disorganized the city’s life. Courts, schools, 
stock-exchanges—all were closed”*®, Food was scarce and its price 
went up to exorbitant levels”#”. The inflation rate was estimated at 
between 233 per cent and 300 per cent?*8 and millions faced starva- 
tion’. Despatch of foodgrains to East Bengal was seriously 
retarded by the riots and this caused a near-famine condition in 
that area”, Calcutta’s business world suffered a setback, as indicated 
by the fact that nearly 400,000 loom hours were lost as a result of 
the disturbances**!. The city’s health was in jeopardy as, with 
streets full of accumulated filth and swollen or putrefying corp- 
ses”#?, epidemics threatened the metropolis. 

Calcutta witnessed a big exodus in the aftermath of the riot. 
According to official figures, 10,000 had migrated by 22 August?43, 
Within the city itself there was a considerable displacement of 
population, with Hindus leaving the predominantly Muslim areas 
and vice versa. Fear of communal violence dominated ‘every 
phase of Calcutta’s life’ and both communities developed their 
own system of defence. Nearly 100,000 were rendered home- 
less**. Retaliatory measures adopted by both communities after 
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the riot further embittered communal dissensions. A general 
feeling of mutual distrust and suspicion developed amongst all 
levels of the two communities***. Hindu employers discharged 
their Muslim millhands?4”; Suhrawardy inducted nearly 500 
Punjabi Muslims into the Bengal Armed police to restore confi- 
dence among Calcutta Muslims”8. Isolated stabbing incidents 
occurred in September and the last half of October witnessed a 
communal flare-up which killed twenty-two on a single day”*’. 
The Bengal Governor Burrows reported to the Viceroy on 5 
October 1946 not without reason: 

These incidents are extraordinarily difficult, particularly when 

there are so many hundreds of people with private grudges arising 

from the August riots”? 


Partly as a chain reaction, the Calcutta riot also started a wave of 
communal violence in the districts of Chittagong, Dacca, Mymen- 
singh, Barisal and Pabna”!, although the most serious outbreak 
occurred in Noakhali-Tippera and will be discussed separately. 
Even the distant UP towns.of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Bareilly and 
Allahabad were filled with stories of the Calcutta riot which pro- 
voked communal feelings to a ‘breaking point”. 

Many leading Indian personalities viewed the Calcutta out- 
break as a ‘law and order problem’ and, to the satisfaction of the 
Raj, called for an all-out repression of “lawless elements’. For 
example, in deploring the Calcutta riots, Purushottamdas Thakurdas, 
the President of the East India Cotton Association of Bombay, 
advised the Viceroy: ‘Political fanaticism should be put down 
effectively without any consideration of political party or personal 
concerns”53, In a similar vein the President of Indian Merchants 
Chambers, Bombay, remarked: ‘Every stern measure taken by the 
government to suppress disorder will receive the full support of 
the country”, 

There were others who did not share this narrow viewpoint and 
considered the Calcutta carnage to be a setback for the nationalist 
forces. It had exposed the reality of communal dissensions which 
needed to be tackled to ensure a brighter future for the subcontinent. 
Nehru thus wrote to the Viceroy on 22 August 1946: 
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Calcutta has been a terrible shock to you and to all of us. And yet may 
I say that it has a personal significance for us which it cannot have 
even for you? Our friends and relatives are involved in these bloody 
murders, and our children and dear ones may have to face the assassin’s 
knife at any time... but we are not going to shake hands with murderers 
or allow it to determine the country’s policy. We shall still continue to 
reason with Hindu and Muslim and Sikh and others and try to win 
them over to the path of friendly cooperation, for there is no other way 
for the advancement of India... We may have rough weather ahead. 
We must have a strong and stable ship... .°°. 


Similarly, P.C. Joshi, the General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of India, saw in the Calcutta riot ‘a grave warning to all 
freedom-fighters’, Hindus and Muslims alike*°. The outbreak also 
affected the communal unity amongst the working class whose 
earlier demonstration on the Calcutta streets had attracted national 
attention. This is indicated by the withdrawal of seven strike notices 
between 25 August and 15 September 1946257. Thus, at both the 
élite and popular levels, the Calcutta outbreak increased beyond 
all proportions mutual Hindu-Muslim suspicions and distrust. As 
an editorial in The Hindustan Standard (21 August 1946) remarked: 
‘Memory continues to fan the primordial passion (for revenge)’. 


A recent study has argued that the 1946 Calcutta violence ‘did not 
settle any issue”. It contends that the Bengal partition would 
have occurred even without the Calcutta killings and that neither 
the Hindu Mahasabha nor other Hindu leaders of the Bengal Con- 
gress launched the movement for a separate West Bengal until the 
British Prime Minister Attlee’s declaration of February 1947 fixing 
June 1948 as the deadline for the transfer of power in India. 

But this view is open to doubt: Communal animosities following 
the Calcutta violence affected the developments in the realm of 
organized politics.-Events now moved swiftly towards the final 
solution of partition, as Hindu leaders such as S.P. Mukherjee 
urged his coreligionists to assert themselves politically”, In his 
inaugural address to the 27th annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha in December 1946 Mukherjee rejected the Pakistan 
formula but, nevertheless, advocated a communal settlement: ‘If 
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Hindus and Muslims are to live together in India... (there has to 
be) an exchange of population ...so that a major element living in 
a particular zone may develop itself according to its own right and 
judgment”*!. Inside the legislature the Congress tabled a no- 
confidence motion against the League ministry for creating the 
riot situation. The debates that followed indicated a growing 
polarization of Hindu and Muslim views on Pakistan, although 
there were still some Bengali Muslim politicians to whom the idea 
ofa separate Muslim state was unacceptable”. 

On the Muslim side the riot weakened the position of those 
within the League who along with some Congress leaders such as 
Sarat Bose, cherished the idea of an independent Greater Bengal?®. 
The 1945-6 election results had given the League sufficient seats 
to form ministries only in Bengal and Sind”. But until August 
1946 ‘there was little evidence that the League would be able to 
organise real mass sanctions behind its Pakistan demand”®. It was 
the communal frenzy following the Calcutta riot, as discussed above, 
that helped the League to win the ‘Muslim brief? that the Partition 
was indispensable if the communal problem was to be solved. 
Feelings among the Muslim rank and file in the post-riot days, as 
Wavell reported to the Secretary of State, were ‘extremely embit- 
tered’ and ‘incapable of rational thought on political matters”®. 
The League leaders in Bengal responded to this popular fervour 
and rallied around the central leadership to secure a Muslim 
homeland in the subcontinent. 

The national leadership of the League warned that the Calcutta 
riots would anticipate such civil wars all over India which could be 
averted only by prompt and sincere negotiations on Pakistan?”. 
Although Jinnah never visited Calcutta to see for himself the con- 
sequences of the riot, he used the communal excitement resulting 
from it as a ‘lever in his bargaining for power at the centre”®. 

Wavell now assured Jinnah that the grouping of provinces proposed 
in the Cabinet Mission Plan was compulsory”. In return the 
League joined the Congress in the Interim Government on 15 
October. 
; The 1946 Calcutta riot, to quote a contemporary, was communal 
ina sense in which other disturbances in the past have never been””” 
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Rioters remained extremely hostile and ‘menacing’ throughout the 
riot but, to the relief of the Raj, never demonstrated its hostility 
against the government or police”’!. A remarkable degree of 
organization was manifest during the riot; the outbreak was political 
in nature and directly connected with developments in institutional 
politics. It helped forge the final link between élite and popular 
communalism. In 1946 the rioting crowd followed an altogether 
transformed code of practices and behaviour in which communal 
loyalties and animosities were of central significance. Maulana 
Azad was thus not overstressing the point when he wrote: 
The 16th August 1946 was a black day not only for Calcutta but for the 
whole of India. The turn that events had taken made it almost impossible 
to expect a peaceful solution by agreement between the Congress and 
the Muslim League. This was one of the greatest tragedies of Indian 
history?”. 


THE NOAKHALI RIOT 1946 


In the history of communal relations the years 1946-7 mark a period 
of unequalled mistrust, acerbity and frenzied warfare in almost all 
parts of India. Tensions between the Muslim and non-Muslim com- 
munities increased till the cords that bound them together snapped 
and flung them apart—it seemed for ever. 


—G.D. Khosla, Stern Reckoning—Survey of the Events leading up to and following the Parti- 

tion of India (Delhi, 1952) p. vii. 
Exactly seven weeks after the Great Calcutta Killings communal 
violence erupted in the two south-eastern districts of Bengal— 
Noakhali and Tippera. To quote a contemporary comment: “The 
scenes (in Noakhali and Tippera) were reminiscent of the religious 
persecution in Europe when Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
wrestled for supremacy”’*. The Noakhali-Tippera outbreak was 
unique in being deliberately organized by an individual, albeit 
with patronage from the world of organized politics. However, 
because of strengthened communal identities the riot evoked con- 
siderable local support once it began. 


The violence started in the northern part of Noakhali on 10 October 
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1946 and spread to the adjoining district of Tippera on 13 October. 
Rioting reached its peak on 14 October. No serious incident was 
reported from Noakhali after 16 October with the exception of two 
outbreaks on the island of Sandwip?’*. The situation in Tippera 
became ‘quieter’ from 20. October*”. The areas mainly affected 
by the disturbances were the thanas of Raipur, Ramganj, Lakshmipur 
and Begumganj in Noakhali (approximately 300 sq-miles) and 
Faridganj, Chandpur, Hajiganj, Laksham and Choudagram in 
Tippera’”¢ (see map on p. 194). At least 350 villages in the two dis- 
tricts were affected; by 15 November 1,122 were arrested on rioting 
charges’”’. According to an official estimate deaths from the clashes 
numbered only a few hundred?’’, but non-official Hindu sources 
placed the figure at 5,0002”. 

A ‘hysterical’ Hindu press was criticized by the government for 
exaggerated reports of the happenings”®°. Private confessions of 
officials, nevertheless, testified to their deep concern at ‘the extremely 
serious situation”®!, Lt. General Bucher remarked that he did not 
know ‘how long it will take to restore confidence in the disturbed 
areas”®?, General Tuker, who was in charge of the Eastern Com- 
mand, wrote in his memoirs: ‘Conditions were bad enough without 
being embellished by the Press”83. Even Fazlul Hug, the ex-Chief 

' Minister of the province and by now a redoubtable champion of 
the League, admitted in the Muslim press: 


*...the fiends in human shape of Noakhali and Bihar are such creatures 
under Allah, that no language on earth can give a correct nomencla- 
ture to them. They are neither Hindus nor Moslems. They are the 
most degraded specimens of humanity”. 


The fact that 1,800 troops, 600 armed police, 130 unarmed police, 


and Royal Air Force planes had tobe mobilized indicates the 
magnitude of the crisis?85. 


Neither Noakhali nor Tippera had experienced any major, Hindu- 
Muslim outburst before October 1946. As in other parts of eastern 
Bengal, the Muslims in Noakhali and Tippera laboured under the 
€conomic domination of Hindus—commerce, money-lending and 
landownership being concentrated in Hindu hands, as were shops 
selling daily necessities?®, Certain short-term economic trends in 
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the mid-1940s particularly impoverished the Muslim peasantry. 
Whilst depressed jute prices depleted their purchasing power, the 
scarcity and high prices of grain drove them to the brink of starva- 
tion?8’. Noakhali and Tippera depended for food supplies on 
imports from the neighbouring areas of Dinajpur, Bakarganj, 
Chittagong, Sylhet and Burma. But by September 1946 this supply- 
line had dried up. Bakarganj and the Divisions of Dacca and Chit- 
tagong themselves faced an acute scarcity of rice while the War 
situation rendered it difficult to transport stocks from Burma. 
Noakhali and Tippera now had to fall back on the Supplies Depart- 
ment of the Bengal Government which could not meet this 
demand288, In the second half of September the modified rationing 
system in Noakhali broke down; the price of rice rose to a level far 
higher than the provincial average”*’. The Muslim peasantry was 
the section worst hit by this economic crisis which fuelled their 
resentment against Hindu economic supremacy”. 

The Noakhali-Tippera riot was in some respects an extension 
of the Calcutta carnage which had affected inter-communal relations 
throughout eastern Bengal. Both sides had suffered more or less 
equally in the August violence”! and a sizeable section within both 
communities became eager to avenge the deaths of their coreli- 
gionists. Anti-Hindu propaganda gained particular momentum in 
Noakhali towards the end of August”. Stories of Sikhs being 
brought from outside to ‘slaughter’ Muslims gained circulation; 
the maulavis in their waz (sermon) systematically preached hatred 
against Hindus”. Local Muslim leadership in Noakhali was pro- 
vided by Ghulam Sarwar, an ex-League member of the Bengal 
legislature, who addressed large audiences, exhorting them to 
avenge the Calcutta massacre*™. Muslims were urged to join the 
National Guard and impose an economic boycott on Hindus”; 
Muslims buying goods from Hindus were abused and beaten?”*. 
There were widespread reports of Hindus deprived of their valu- 
ables while travelling in boats, of Hindu houses burgled, of cows 
sacrificed in public places, of Hindu shops looted, and temples and 
idols desecrated2*’. On one occasion the Congress party office was 
also attacked, indicating a political dimension of the violence. In 
his moves to mobilize the Muslim populace Ghulam received sup- 
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port from local school-masters, maulavis, and the Union President2, 
E.F. Mclnery, the District Magistrate of Noakhali, recorded the 
circulation of certain rumours which encouraged Muslim ‘turbu- 
lence’ against Hindus. For example, it was widely believed that the 
world was coming to an end and it was the duty of all good Muslims 
to convert non-Muslims to Islam2”. ; 

By the last half of September the communal situation in Noak- 
hali‘had thus become ‘alarming’. All that was required for an 
outbreak on a major scale was a final call to action. This came on 10 
October when Ghulam Sarwar addressed 15,000 Muslims at the 
Sahapur English High School in Ramganj police station area. The 
excited Muslim crowd first looted the local bazar and then under 
Ghulam’s direction attacked the establishments of the two richest 
Hindus in the locality: the Narayanpur zamindar and Rai Sahib 
Rajendra Lal Roy Chowdhury of Karapara. Then followed a general 
Muslim rising against the Hindu populace of the district*”!. It is 
significant that on the day selected for the raid the Hindu nota- 
bles were worshipping their goddess of wealth (Lakshmi). Perhaps 
in popular Muslim perceptions the event probably represented an 
attack on Hindu money-lenders and landlords at the moment 
when they were praying for the maintenance of their wealth and 
greater prosperity. 


The crowd in Noakhali—Tippera primarily aimed to terrorize the 
Hindus by looting their property, dishonouring their women, 
desecrating their gods and forcibly converting them to Islam. At 
least 2,053 houses and shops were destroyed in two districts?2. 
Three big bazars in Tippera were completely gutted303, 

No damage to public property such as post offices, schools or 
government buildings was reported! Only Hindu portions of 
villages were attacked. Floors: and courtyards of Hindu houses 
were dug up and furnishings either carried away or thrown into 
adjacent ponds”. An investigating police officer was ‘appalled’ b 
what he saw in the Tippera villages. In his Report of 5 Noe 
he remarked: 


Large homesteads have ceased to exist and loss 


of 
considerable. ..there is chaos,. --despondency and Bis perty as bese 


apprehension. . 20, 
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The Hindu legislators recounted the ‘horrors’ committed on the 
‘rich and influential’ section of their community*’. Such Hindus 
not only lost their property but were forced to contribute large 
sums of money to Relief Funds for Calcutta Muslims**. When 
the Narayanpur cutchery was set on fire the zamindar Surendra 
Babu jumped down from the first floor, only to be hacked to 
pieces. His severed head was then presented to Ghulam Sarwar 
who watched the entire scene from a short distance*”’. All male 
relatives of the leading lawyer Rajendra Lal Roychaudhuri were 
reportedly killed on the spot and the female members of his family 


were abducted. 

These brutalities partly reflected Muslim discontent at Hindu 
economic domination. Many of the shopkeepers attacked by the 
crowd had made fortunes during the 1943 famine at the expense of 
the Muslim peasantry?!°. But low-caste Hindus were not necessarily 
spared. Unlike their rich counterparts who suffered material and 
physical losses, they were usually released after conversion?! 

The Hindus had experienced forced conversion during earlier 
riots, but this occurred on a larger scale in Noakhali-Tippera?!’. 
The modus operandi involved was mostly symbolic—forcing 
Hindus to commit acts sacrilegious to their religion and perform 
practices associated with Islam. Thus, kalma had to be recited, beef 
had to be eaten, marriage-marks had to be wiped off the girls’ fore- 
heads, conch bracelets on the wrists of married women had to be 
broken and lungis had to be worn by men#!>, At the end of such cere- 
monies the maulavi accompanying the crowd entered the names of 
converts in a register to keep a record?!4. In Tippera the converts 
were forced to wear caps with Pakistan inscribed on them?!. In 
Noakhali the ‘initial conversion’ was followed up, the converts being 
made to recite prayers regularly, eat beef and give their daughters in 
marriage to Muslims?!°. These acts so undermined the confidence 
of Hindus that even inside the thanas ‘they were obliged to walk 
about in Muslim dress”!’. Local Muslims supported this bid to 
increase the number of converts*!8, and an English observer com- 
mented that the object of the riot ‘had been conversions to Islam 
and not extermination of Hindus?!’. Along with forced conversions 
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Hindu temples were desecrated and idols broken in Noakhali*”°. In 


‘Tippera too, as an official reported: 


Large numbers of small persona] temple-huts have been burnt out, 
images have been pulled down and smashed and at least one large and 
brick-built temple has been looted and desecrated*2!. 


Another distinguishing feature of the outbreak was assaults on 
Hindu women—a trend observed in some degrees during the 
August disturbances in Calcutta. Women were forcibly abducted 
and given in marriage to Muslims?2. Conversion was taken to 
have dissolved all marriage bonds and ‘as for maidens, it was but 
proper that they should be wedded to the valorous warriors of 
Pakistan™?3. But women were seldom seriously injured or killed, 
although they often committed suicide to escape molestations™*. 
To the Muslim crowd, violation of the honour of Hindu women 
meant the exposure of the most protected aspect of Hindu identity 
and religion. In Muslim popular perception, the inviolability of the 
Hindu way of life was being struck at just as attacks on Hindu 
landed magnates symbolized the fragility of Hindu economic 
strength. Abduction and rape of Hindu women in Tippera were, 
however, less frequent than in Noakhali®?5. 

The disturbances resulted in many Hindus evacuating their 
homes for relief centres or distant towns such as Chandpur and 
Calcutta’. Tuker spoke of Hindus emigrating from villages en 
masse, their vacant houses providing a direct inducément for loot- 
ings*’’. Most of the refugees who reached Calcutta were from the 
‘better class’ who had resources to travel long distances, while 
their poorer coreligionists had to stay behind and face the worst 
consequences of the violence*”*. Sometimes it was the men alone 
who fled to safety, leaving their women and children behind?”, By 
29 October there were at least 50,000 in relief camps, including 
10,000 in Agartala (Tippera state), Conditions in these camps 
were described as deplorable 31. At one point 6,000 were huddled 
on boats and sheltered in huts ashore. Many suffered 
and other diseases and foodstuffs were scarce an 
major task of local officials in the district was to in 
fidence among them to go back to their homes. 


from dysentery 
d overpriced. A 
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Ineffectiveness of the police was widely considered as an impor- 
tant factor behind the spread of the Noakhali riot. The Viceroy 
himself admitted that the Sub-Inspectors and those below that 
rank had openly sided with their community**”. District officials 
failed to convince the higher authorities that they had not antici- 
pated the trouble*. Even after the riot began the measures taken, 
as the Viceroy acknowledged, were ‘quite ineffective’; troops were 
called out ‘rather late’ and the despatch of information to superior 
authorities was less than prompt™*4. The Congress criticized the 
Governor for having done ‘nothing to prevent the mischief’. Val- 
labhbhai Patel thus wrote to Stafford Cripps on 19 October: ‘Would 
you believe that the Governor of Bengal has, all throughout these 
terrible happenings, been enjoying the bracing climate of... Dar- 
jeeling >? 


The Noakhali-Tippera outbreak was not a spontaneous mass 
Muslim uprising against Hindus but was a highly organized ‘form 
of arson... kidnapping and forcible conversion”. Crowd behaviour 
in Noakhali displayed considerable organization and prior planning 
by ‘superior brains’. In his first-hand report on Noakhali, Horace 
Alexander spoke of a ‘determined and organised’ Muslim effort to 
drive out Hindus from that district®?”. When the riot spread to 
Tippera the same methods of looting, burning and conversion of 
non-Muslims were adopted. 

Ghulam Sarwar’s supporters, a thousand strong, were split into 
smaller groups of 150-200 who moved in the countryside, ‘work- 
ing in conformity with an obviously worked out plan”*8. The 
rioters adopted extraordinary measures to prevent outside inter- 
ference with their work. Villages were cordoned off; communications 
with the outside were obstructed by cutting deep ditches across the 
approach roads and blocking accesses to boat-landing places. 
Muslim employees in Post and Telegraph offices held up Hindu 
telegrams asking for urgent. help”. It is thus not surprising that 
Calcutta heard of the Noakhali outbreak only three days after it 
began*?, 

Once the news of the disturbance became public, footpaths and 
roads were constantly watched and the ‘egress and ingress of 
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everyone was stopped’; young Muslim boys were placed at focal 
points to transmit information if anyone was seen from outside the 
locality*#!, During previous riots crude implements such as torches 
and petrol/kerosene-soaked rags were used for arson. But in 
Noakhali the crowd used such sophisticated instruments as SUrTUP 
pumps which could have been procured in large numbers only with 
the support of a powerful organized group*”. Even the conversions 
were carried out in an organized way. After a visit to Tippera the 
Governor was convinced: ‘There is no doubt that the mobs... . did 
their work most thoroughly and systematically me, 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim 
League and the Chief Minister himself condemned the disturbances 
and dissociated the League from the outbreak. But, as the Bengal 
Governor admitted, feelings between the two communities in Fast 
Bengal was so strong that ‘individual Muslim leaders while paying 
lip service to the party’s policy, may be unwilling in practice to 
implement it’“4, Statements and speeches by local League leaders 
certainly had the effect of an incitement to violence*. The Muslim 
crowd carried the League flag and wore Pakistan caps; for Hindus 
subscription to the League Fund was made a guarantee against 
looting***. The Hindu converts had to wear caps printed with 
League flags, carry a map of Pakistan and shout Pakistan zindabad 
(victory to Pakistan)**”. Support for the rioters from the League 
government became apparent when it directed the police to dis- 
continue prosecutions against a large number of those arrested*8, 
The Muslim Superintendent of Police in Noakhali made his partisan 
attitude so apparent that the Divisional Commissioner had to 
censure him*”. A ‘tearing’ campaign was launched in the League’s 
press to secure the release of those arrested and pressure was put 
on the Chief Minister on this issue in the League Council meetings*™. 
Fazlul Huq himself went to Comilla to secure the release of some 
of the accused”. Tuker reconds that Chief Minister Suhrawardy at 
one penne wanted troops to ‘cease partaking in the restoration of 
peace»? and Governor Burrows admitted that he had to accede to 
the ministerial pressure for the withdrawal of the army*3, Moreover, 
the Bengal government allegedly sanctioned a gratuitous relief of 
Rs 250 in cash and ten maunds of paddy for family members of 
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those Muslims absconding from the police®*. The involvement of 
the League in the riot can hardly be doubted. 


The thousand-strong Muslim crowd which started the violence in 
Noakhali under Ghulam Sarwar was drawn mostly from outside 
the locality. Many contemporary officials categorized them as 
‘gangs of hooligans’ or ‘notorious miscreants”. But the crowd 
also included educated young men***. Demobilized servicemen 
formed a highly discontented group in rural East Bengal and they 
joined the Muslim crowd, contributing their expertise in the use of 
sophisticated instruments for arson and blowing up roads*”. Once 
the riot spread, it drew in a large number of local Muslim peasants 
from affected villages and contiguous areas***. In Tippera the 
violence was initiated by those coming ‘across the border from 
Noakhali’ but here too subsequently the crowd was almost ‘invari- 
ably inhabitants of the village attacked or (of) neighbouring vil- 
lages’?. 


The Noakhali-Tippera riot completed the shift from the relatively 
unorganized and often class-based communal violence to organized 
rioting with direct involvement of the organised political world. 
This outbreak was neither sudden nor spontaneous but had been 
deliberately planned with encouragement from the leaders of 
institutional politics*®, It strengthened the ‘private armies’ of both 
sides—the Muslim National Guard on the one hand, and the 
Hindusthan Seva Dal and Rashtriya Sevak Sangh on the other*!. 
The influx into Noakhali of a large number of Hindu volunteers 
from West Bengal was a particularly ‘disturbing feature’. Tuker 
comments: ‘Volunteer helpers were throughout a far greater nui- 
sance than a help. This might be an exaggeration, but the presence 
of a large number of relief-workers contributed to the prolongation 
of communal mistrust. Muslims felt threatened by the possibility 
of Hindu reprisals and a group of ‘self-appointed local Muslim 
volunteers’ kept the spirit of their community high*. Shops in 
mixed localities could not resume their normal business for a 
considerable period of time; isolated attacks on Hindus continued, 
and policemen rescuing Hindus faced assaults*. The Viceroy. 
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informed London: ‘I see no prospect of securing a return of confi- 


dence in Eastern Bengal for a very long time”. 


The ‘finest hour’ in Gandhi’s life was, however, brought out by 
the Noakhali-Tippera outbreak. At a time when all politieal groups 
blamed each other for the troubles and tried to reinforce their hold 
in their constituencies without addressing themselves to the task 
of combatting the problem of communaljsm, Gandhi turned his 
back on institutional politics and embarked on a peace mission to 
Noakhali for restoring communal harmony. He emphasized the 
fact that the continuation of communal bitterness would only pro- 
long British rule. ‘The reins of government were in the hands of 
fourteen members of the Central Government, but if they had to 
suppress the riots with the aid of the military, the reins would pass 
into the hands of Lord Wavell’, he warned his countrymen*. The 
Mahatma went to East Bengal not as a Congressman but as a ‘servant 
of God’, determined nat to leave the province till Hindus and’ 
Muslims were convinced that his presence was no longer required*“’, 
He addressed prayer meetings in remote parts of the district, trying to 
bring together Hindus and Muslims through the ‘message of 
brotherly love’. Gandhi visited twenty-nine villages in the course 
of which he won the affection and co-operation of many Muslims 
who pledged to protect Hindu minorities. When he left East Bengal 
on 4 February 1947 he had done much to restore peace and generate 
confidence among Hindus who gradually started returning to their 
homes. 

Gandhi’s crusade, however, accomplished only a temporary 
peace. The League leaders were from the beginning sceptical of 
his move. They pointed out that the mischief done to Muslims by 
Hindus during the recent riots in Bihar was ten times greater than 
that which the Muslims had caused to Hindus in Noakhali3, Even 
the League leaders of Fazlul Huq’s stature indulged in a personal 
vilification campaign against Gandhi. Huq wondered how Muslims 
in Noakhali could tolerate Gandhi’s presence for so long. In a pub- 
lic speech he compared Gandhi to an insect known as gandhipoka 
which emits an odious smell and urged his audience to make it 
impossible for Gandhi to remain in Bengal’. Sectarian politics 
ultimately won the day and Gandhi’s aim ‘to make Hindus and 
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Muslims live in peace with one another, be it in Pakistan or Hin- 
dusthan, gave way to division and regrouping of Hindus and 
Muslims behind new boundaries. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE NOAKHALI RIOT AND THE 
PARTITION OF BENGAL 


The Viceroy was not mistaken when he wrote to the Secretary of 
State for India on 22 November 1946 that everything else in India 
had been ‘overshadowed by the savage outbreaks of communal 
violence’, first in East Bengal and then in Bihar and the UP?”°, 
Only three days before Independence Day the Bengal Governor 
wrote to Mountbatten that the ‘public in Calcutta seem to be 
acclimatized to the daily dose of (communal) incidents””!. 

Exaggerated and sometimes false stories of Muslim repression 
in Noakhali and Tippera spread with alarming rapidity, largely 
due to politicians and relief workers returning from the affected 
area and a ‘hysterical’ Hindu press*”*. This naturally kindled 
a Hindu desire for revenge in adjacent regions. Hindu youth was 
mobilized at district levels to fight ‘the Muslim assault’. Repeated 
clashes occurred in Calcutta, Howrah, Kharagpur, Dacca, Raniganj 
and Noakhali?”*. For one whole year before Independence Calcutta 
was ‘full of invisible boundaries®”*. The city came to be divided 
into ‘communal zones’, Hindus avoiding the Muslim areas and vice 
versa. Only Europeans and Christians could move about freely*”*. 
The Bengal Governor reported to the Viceroy with a great sense 
of alarm the organization of ‘private armies’ at the behest of volun- 
teer bodies of both communities*””. While the government estimated 
the strength of the Muslim National Guard at 14,000, the Hindu 
Mahasabha at its Tarakeshwar Conference resolved to raise 100,000 
volunteers by 30 June 1947 to frustrate the Partition plan>”. 
Throughout this period when stray incidents of rioting remained a 
daily feature of Calcutta, Hindus were reportedly the aggressors 
and bombs, revolvers and acid were freely used?”. The Hindu 
press was particularly critical, alleging ‘excesses’ and ‘misdeeds’ 
by Muslim members of the armed police*®°. This perhaps partly 
explains an increasing number of Hindu attacks on Muslim police- 
men?8!_ 
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The communal situation in Calcutta worsened in the second 
half of June when the Legislative Assembly voted in favour of parti- 
tioning Bengal, with the western half including Calcutta remaining a 
part of India and the eastern part with Dacca as the provincial capital 
forming East Pakistan382, While the Muslim élite was dissatisfied 
at the loss of Calcutta, the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha and a section 
of the Congressmen in the province undertook a campaign to recover 
eastern Bengal for the Indian union?83. Mahasabha ledders such as 
Ashutosh Lahiri and Debendra Nath Mukherji undertook prop- 
aganda tours, urging their Bengali coreligionists to ‘stick to their 
homes’ and fight for the reunion of their province and ‘destruction 
of Pakistan’**. This aggresive Hindu stance contributed to a new 
spate of communal violence in Bengal in which the Muslims took 
the offensive. The manner ‘in which the disturbances . .. (moved) 
from one part of the city to another. .. (pointed) to some system of 
control”. On an average, twenty communal incidents per day 
were recorded in Calcutta alone*®*. The Governor was convinced: 
that the established leaders of political parties no longer exercised 
any control over their followers on the streets who now took the 
initiative in mobilizing the communal forces*8’. 

Communal relations outside Bengal were also adversely affected 
by the Noakhali—Tippera riot. A wave of Hindu reaction against 
‘Muslim excesses’ in east Bengal swept through Bihar (especially 
Saran, Patna, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpore, Darbhanga, Monghyr) 
and Gurmukteswar in the UP. In this competition for ‘murder and 
bestiality’ Nehru perhaps rightly traced a nexus between Calcutta 
and Bihar, between Noakhali—Tippera and Arrah-Bhagalpur®®8. 
The circle was completed when the Punjab riots exploded in March 
1947389, 

Meanwhile, the Interim Government formed at national level in 
September 1946 with Congress and Muslim League representatives 
became unworkable in the midst of acute communal tensions. 
Lord Wavell records that the Congress ministers faced pressures 
from within their party either to ‘suppress’ the League or ‘come 
out of office and resume the old revolutionary methods3. 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself became sceptical of the working of the 
ministry and wrote to the Viceroy: ‘What is the good of our forming 
the Interim Government if all that we can do is to watch helplessly 
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and do nothing else when thousands of people are being butchered 

and subjected to infinitely worse treatment””!. A consistent critic 

of the ‘two-nation theory’, Nehru became resigned to the idea that 

partition of the Punjab and Bengal represented the ‘real alterna- 

tive". In April 1947 the Congress President Kripalani formally 

informed Mountbatten: ‘Rather than have a battle, we shall let 

them (the Muslim League) have their Pakistan, provided you will 

allow the Punjab and Bengal to be partitioned in a fair manner™”?. 

This Congress stance tallied well with Hindu communalist opinion 

after the 1946 riots. The Hindu mercantilist interests shared 

similar feelings, as is evident from G. D. Birla’s assertion: ‘I do not 

think it (Partition) is impracticable or against the interests of Hindus 

or of India’. On the other hand, the League complained of ‘Con- 

gress intransigence’ in running the Interim Government. The 

communal warfare of 1946-7 helped Jinnah to win the ‘Muslim 

brief that the Pakistan proposal was ‘the only way out”*6. Accord- 

ing to Tuker, the position of the nationalist and Congress Muslims 

in Hindusthan became difficult and many of them were forced into 

the ranks of the League*”’. At the popular level, too, an over- 

whelming proportion of Hindus and Muslims were now resigned 

to the inevitability of Partition. Yet, Gandhi failed to reconcile 

himself to the partition of the country. By this time, however, he 
was a lone figure in the Congress power hierarchy and he decided 
to devote himself to the task of restoring communal amity. He per- 
suaded Suhrawardy to stay with him in the riot-torn areas which 
caused a rapid improvement of the situation*”®. Largely as a result 
of this, the Hindus and Muslims jointly celebrated the end of the 
Raj on 15 August—a scene which contrasted sharply with the con- 
tinuous fratricidal warfare which had plagued the city for the last 
year. Unfortunately, Gandhi himself lost his life at the hands of a 
Hindu fanatic—a tragic commentary on his cherished principles of 
non-violence and faith in the ‘change of heart’. 

On another realm the spate of communal violence in 1946-7, 
although not directed against the Raj, undermined the strength of 
the British administration. Wavell admitted in November 1946: 
‘We could not expect the same degree of co-operation and support 
from the officials... we formerly enjoyed™”. The Indian members 
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of the bureaucracy and police would hardly have remained unaf- 
fected by the heightened communal feelings of society, and they 
could no longer be relied upon ‘for firm action against their own 
community”, This seriously impeded the ability of the Bengal 
and Bihar governments to meet the post-riot situation on a ‘war 
footing’, At the same time the Bengal Governor remained con- 
stantly worried about the possibility of the grievances of each 
community against the other being ‘diverted into anti-British 
channels™2, The ground was thus clear for the ‘truncated settlement’ 
of August 1947, a settlement distressing for the nationalist Indians 
but which satisfied the departing British officials as is evident from 
the following comment of John Smith, the Private Secretary to the 
Bengal Governor: 

What a truely remarkable achievement it was to create two new 


Dominions and to divide two of the largest and -most troublesome 
Provinces in India—Bengal and the Punjab*. 


Conclusion 


Riots are explosive moments in socio-political processes through 
which one can understand the behaviour and motivation of subor- 
dinate social groups and their various social links. A study of 
communal riots in colonial Bengal can be a convenient entry point 

_ to what, it has been suggested, should be the main task of a South 
Asian historian: ‘to grasp the complex and varying interrelations 
between diverse elements in a hybrid collective mentality of a 
group, class or region’!. It is hoped that this study contributes to a 
better understanding of the concept of communal identity and its 
popular response in India. 

The evidence considered in the present work suggests a definite 
shift in the nature of communal violence in Bengal between 1905 
and 1947: a transition from the phase of rioting which was rela- 
tively unorganized, less related with institutional politics and having 
a strong class orientation, to a spate of outbreaks more directly 
connected with the world of organized politics and exhibiting a 
higher degree of organization and overt communalism. This is not 
unnatural for a pluralistic society such as India where different 
types of solidarities exist which, however, are not necessarily 
completely separate from each other but remain interrelated and 
interdependent. The nature of a happening in this situation needs 
to be ascertained by examining the preponderance of a particular 
solidarity during a conjuncture of historical forces. As has been 
remarked: ‘Class solidarities and other solidarities are of course 
not mutually exclusive: their boundaries overlap in most cases, 
although the predominance of one or the other element would 


: 2 
tend to determine the basic character ofa movement”. 4 
Till the end of the 1930s most of the riots reflected the basic class 
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antagonism in Bengali society in terms of the pattern of collective 
violence and composition of the riotous crowd. The most common 
trigger for outbreaks in twentieth century colonial Bengal was the 
issue of ‘music before mosques’. Once a riot began, the collective 
violence turned out to be an uprising of upcountry lower class 
Muslims in Calcutta and of Muslim peasants in the countryside 
against such instruments of class and colonial oppression as Marwari 
traders, Hindu zamindars and mahajans, the police, and European 
merchants and officials. There was certainly some correlation 
between price-movements and patterns of looting, since the crowd 
concentrated its attack on those shops which primarily handled 
items whose price had registered a recent rise. This does not imply 
that ordinary members of society or religious institutions such as 
temples and mosques were immune from collective violence. 
However, many of the temples attacked were patronized by local 
zamindars and mahajans, and such attacks and the accompanying 
desecration of idols can be seen as part of a general assault on 
Hindu wealth. The first phase of communal violence was thus 
characterized by the coexistence of ‘community’ and ‘class’ 
antagonisms. 

By the 1940s, however, the explosive fusion of communal with 
nationalist and class modes of consciousness culminated in overtly 
communal riots. This trend had become clear in the Dacca riot of 
1941. The outbreaks in this phase lost the strong class connotations 
of the earlier period, became more organized and were closely 
connected with developments in institutional politics and con- 
sequently related to communal politics rather than class interests. 
Crowd violence no longer focused primarily on richer and more 
influential sections of the two communities but was instead directed 
at any manifestation of the rival community. The 1930 riot in 
Kishoreganj was the last major outbreak to display a strong class 
motivation on the part of the Muslim crowd. Twelve years later in 
October 1942, when an immersion ceremony provoked a communal 
outbreak in the same region, the Muslim crowd no longer chose 
Hindu zamindars and mahajans as prime targets of their attacks 
but proclaimed their determination to sacrifice lives for the cause 
of ‘Islam’ and ‘Pakistan’. It clearly illustrated the changing thrust 
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of communal violence in twentieth century Bengal. 

Certain features in the riots of the 1940s indicated considerable 
planning before and during each outbreak: attacking Hindu shops 
and houses in a number of villages in a similar manner at a particular 
time (Dacca 1941), marking Muslim shops to prevent their looting 
by the Muslim crowd (Calcutta 1946), using Red Cross flags in 
vehicles to avoid interception by police and members of the rival 
community (Calcutta 1946) and carrying out uniform methods of 
arson and conversion* (Noakhali 1946). The crowd no longer 
overwhelmingly consisted of subordinate social groups but became a 
mixture of the upper and lower strata. For the first time, Bengali 
Hindus and Muslims joined their coreligionists of upcountry origin 
ona large scale in the Great Calcutta Killing of 1946. While earlier 
riots were mostly characterized by looting and other forms of 
violence committed by a large crowd, those in the 1940s also saw 
the killing of individuals by small groups. The emphasis now was not 
on economic gain but on revenge and humiliation of the members 
of the rival community. Rites of violence displayed communal 
animosity at its peak, thereby completing the process of dehumaniza- 
tion. During the 1946 Galcutta carnage, for example, a man was 
tied to a tramway electric junction box, and left to bleed to death 
through a hole in his forehead®. Such brutality and sadism with 
their emphasis on torture and revenge are reminiscent of the six- 
teenth century French religious riots when, for instance, a priest in 
the Fouquebrune parish was yoked with oxen to a plough and driven 
along until he died from Protestant blows®. 

An important feature of communal violence was the process of 
legitimization. As in European popular outbreaks, the acts of Bengal 
rioters derived legitimacy from both political and religious sources 
and a sense of group identity. A striking feature of the riots was the 
widespread circulation of popular rumours that higher authorities 
had sanctioned the violence, a feature which was also characteristic of 
peasant insurgencies in colonial India’. The Muslim peasants, 
especially prior to the 1940s, believed that the British officials 
approved of their uprising against Hindu zamindars and money- 
lenders, many of whom had antagonized the Raj by their nationalist 
connections. Again, on some occasions, the Muslim crowd was 
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encouraged to believe that the British administration was in the 
process of being substituted by Muslim rule. Involvement of the 
mullas, especially in the first phase of communal violence, provided 
the rioters with religious approbation for their conduct. This process 
of self-legitimization has its parallel in the Catholic—Protestant 
riots in sixteenth century France. The French crowd on both sides 
believed they were defending their faith and the ‘true church’; the 
presence of clerics and political members among each crowd created 
the belief that participation in the violence was legitimate®. 

When, by the 1940s, the riots in Bengal assumed an overtly 
communal and political character, the crowd—Hindu as well as 
Muslim—came to be primarily motivated by a kind of political 
legitimization. Enforcement of the 1935 Act and establishment of 
the KPP—Muslim League coalition ministry in 1937, as indicated 
above, gave the Muslim political élite of the province their first real 
taste of political power. The League’s separatist politics soon 
attracted considerable support from Muslim business and intellectual 
circles and when Hug subsequently joined the League, the party 
was greatly assisted in acquiring the agrarian base which it had 
lacked for so long. 

In this context, the launch of the Pakistan movement presented 
the Muslims with an ideology which promised them a ‘bright 
future’. Until the 1930s, the Muslim leadership coded its message in 
religious and economic terms. The mullas, for example, urged 
their audience to purify Islamic practices, convert as many Hindus 
as possible and discontinue economic transactions with Hindus. 
Past glories were resurrected to enthuse coreligionists; solemn 
warnings and fierce threats were directed against the opposing 

community. But in the 1940s with Jinnah emerging as the ‘sole 
spokesman” for the Indian Muslims, the Muslim leadership no 
longer relied only on religious and economic appeals but sought 
to rally public opinion around a distinct’ political notion—the concept 
of a separate Muslim state. In propagating the idea of consolidating 
Muslim strength under an all-powerful Muslim state free from 
Hindu interference, the League in Bengal utilized its control over 
the government machinery. Thus in the months preceding the 
1941 Dacca outbreak, the League ministers had toured the district 
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extensively and organized conferences to propagate the idea of 
Pakistan. Similarly, shortly before the riot of 1946, the Muslim press 
and leadership urged their coreligionists to fight for their political 
rights even at the cost of their lives. Through such propaganda, the 
rural Muslim masses were led to associate the concept of Pakistan 
with the establishment of an Islamic rule bereft of Hindu economic 
domination, where Hindus would be required to become Muslims 
if they wished to stay. 

The Pakistan ideology was diametrically opposed to the idea of 
Athand Hindusthan (United India) increasingly propagated by Hindu 
political forces and the Congress. The Hindu Mahasabha formally 
called in December 1939 for the overthrow of the Bengal Muslim 
League ministry; India was proclaimed a Hindu rashtra (nation) 
where Muslims could live only by adopting a Hindu way of life. 
Hindu leaders visited different districts to raise volunteer corps and to 
initiate training in martial arts for Hindu youth. It is significant that 
the 1941 riot at Dacca broke out shortly after a tour by the Maha- 
sabha leader Shyama Prasad Mukherjee. The Calcutta outbreak of 
1946 was also preceded by a propaganda campaign conducted by 
such Hindu revivalist organizations as the Arya Samaj, Hindu 
Mahasabha and Hindu Sakti Sabha. The central theme of this Hindu 
propaganda was to depict the ‘Muslim threat’ not merely in religious 
but also in political terms. Inside the Bengal Congress, too, the 
influence of the Mahasabha had increased substantially during this 
period and its criticism of the League broadened from complaints 
against the League’s narrowly sectarian base of support to a 
denouncement of it as a threat to the political and civil liberties of 
non-Muslim communities. 

The political impact of this new propaganda campaign was 
reflected in the slogans raised by the crowd. In 1926 the Muslim 
rioters had raised religious and communal cries but in 194] and 
1946 they were shouting Pakistan ki jai (Victory to Pakistan). 
Similarly, the Hindu crowd now cried Pakistan Murdabad (Death to 
Pakistan), Akhand Hindusthan ki jai (Victory for Undivided India). 

This period of propaganda warfare was interestingly, as indicated 
in the present study, matched by a transformation in the character 
of the Hindu-Muslim leadership. Initiatives for the mobilization 
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and direction of violence no longer came chiefly from local religious 
and other influential figures, but from such political personalities 
as members of the District Boards, leaders of the Muslim League, 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress. 

Thanks to the propaganda drive, what occurred in late 1940s 
Bengal was, to borrow a term from Ellul, a ‘psychological cry stalliza- 
tion’ of communal identity among Hindus and Muslims!®. Polarized 
stereotypes were evoked and fears and apprehensions were 
channelled against specific individuals, objects and symbols. Perhaps 
Bengal witnessed in the 1940s what Scribner has called, in the context 
of the German Reformation movement, the process of ‘negative 
assimilation”!! wherein the common person became convinced of 
the rightness of the ‘evangelical cause’ and therefore felt compelled to 
support the movement. In a similar fashion, the Bengal riots of the 
1940s seemed to display a conjunction between élite and popular 
communalism. Evidently, this benefited the colonial state by 
allowing exploitation of the communal division in order to counteract 
the developing national movement. 

At the same time it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
communal ethos in the realm of popular mentality. Community 
consciousness was not necessarily a static phenomenon; even at 
the height of a riot instances of solidarity and compassion across 
communities were manifold. It is questionable if the Bengali peasant 
or an urban worker was ever solely or even largely motivated by 
hostility towards his Hindu or Muslim brethren except at brief 
moments of violence. Furthermore, as the present study demon- 
strates, such tumultuous experiences as communal riots were closely 
related to antagonism ofa class or regional nature. Whilst the very 
ferocity of the riots of the 1940s inevitably carried an impact which 
tended to produce communal mistrust and hostility in individual 
er aneaaa ares sais riots were largely the products 

i ganized and unorganized realms of 
politics. 

It TE suggested that the partition of India was not merely 
ace ; - pias acne between the British, the Con- 

1on to ‘pressures from below’!. 
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+ excesses’ resulting from successive militant 
the Congress and the League 


‘left-wing alternative’, and this drove 


them to cling to the path of negotiation and compromise. The 
subsequent chain of communal disturbances in Bengal, Bihar and 
the UP in 1946-7 precipitated an ‘administrative breakdown’ which 
made the Viceroy Wavell suggest an early termination of the Raj). 
At the same time, as this study shows, the riots in Bengal during 
the 1940s reconciled a large section of the subordinate social 
groups in the Hindu and Muslim populations to the idea of partition. 
This was reflected in the changed attitude of nationalist Muslims 
and the Congress leadership (except Gandhi) whose secular stance 
gave way to the acceptance of Pakistan as ‘the only real alternative’. 
Muslim and Hindu community consciousness had assumed a distinct 
olitical identity, nourished by propaganda and hardened by the 
riots of the 1940s. 

A riot is a transfor: 
and alters perceptions and aspirations. 
attitudes to each other and their ways of thinking abou 
are transformed. The violent and intense nature of a riot is not easily 
forgotten by the individuals involved or threatened, and tends to 
overshadow their other personal and historical experiences!4, thus 
affecting class forces'®. The transfer of power to a truncated India 
in 1947 resulted in what has been called a “passive revolution”!“—not 
passive in the sense that popular forces were inactive, but because 
the privileged groups in town and country were able to successfully 
detach the attainment of political independence and unity from 
radical social change. To describe these events as the outcome of 
developments within a wholly autonomous realm of ideology and 
politics would perhaps be a mistake. Ultimately the element of 
class came to be reflected more in politics during the years after the 
Partition. However, in the period 1946-7 there was a structural 
disarticulation of the two. The present work has aimed to make a 
contribution towards an assessment of this disarticulation by 
examining the communal phenomenon and some of its consequences 
which have hitherto been unexplored. 
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horse-drawn carriage 

milkman 

warehouse for goods and stores 
store house for grain/salt 
tough, hooligan 

Sikh temple 


strike 

open-air village market, usually held once a 
week 

Hindu festival of community colour sprink- 
ling in honour of Lord Krishna 


hookah 
Id 


wmam 
unambara 


iswar britti 


hartan 


korbani 


kutcha 


Glossary 
hubble-bubble 


Muslim religious festival at the close ofa 
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month’s fast during the month of Ramadan 


prayer-leader in the mosque 


amausoleum 


levy imposed by Hindu zamindar on peasants 


for the upkeep of temple 


honour 


Hindu religious rite 


Hindu religious festival connected with the 


worship of Lord Krishna 

holy war by Muslims against non-Muslims 
Muslim weaver caste 

holder of cultivable land; often a substantial 


landholder 


the cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosque at Mecca which contains the sacred 


black stone 


idolatrous non-believer in Islam 


Muslim attestation of faith in the unity of 
God and the prophethood of Mohammed 


seaman/sailor 


a ee Re eee eee 


house-steward, usually in Anglo-Indian 


households 


account books 


the sermon delivered at the congregational 


prayer 


Vaishnava musical procession 


Muslim animal sacrifice commemorating 
Abraham’s sacrifice of his own son 
opposed to ‘pucca’; ad hoc; also applied to 
houses and roads not built of brick or stone 


iy 
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lakh 


lascar 


lathi 


lathial 


lungi 


madrasa 


mahajati 
mak 


marwart 


one hundred thousand 

originally applied to soldiers, later meant - 
sailors of the lower rank 

a stick made of bamboo and sometimes bound 
at short intervals with iron rings, forming a 
formidable weapon 

armed retainer who mainly used a bamboo 
stick as a weapon 

length of cloth wound round the waist, usu- 
ally worn by Muslims 


a secondary school/college for Islamic 
education; a collegiate mosque 

great nation 

money-lender 

gardener 

a person originally from Marwar in Jodhpur 
state (Rajasthan); marwaris constituted the 
richest indigenous mercantile group in Bengal 
local leader/elder 

Muslim theologian 


aterm used fora Muslim doctor of law ora 
Muslim learned man, also applied to a Muslim 
gentleman 


weight measure, 84 Ibs. 

sweeper 

fair 

grocery store 

locality 

artisan 

a Muslim religious observance in the first 
month of the Muslim lunar calendar com- 


memorating the martyrdom of the Prophet’s 
grandsons 


ee 


mukhtear 


mulla 


nabasukh 


Namasudra 
namaz 
naib 


nawab 
nika 


palki 

pan 
paratawala 
pathan 
peon 

praja 

pugr 

pya 
raiyat/ryot 
Raybangshis 


rathjatra 


Saha 


sahib 
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lawyer without a formal law degree but with 
a licence to practice in courts 


a Muslim theologian, usually attached toa 
mosque 


a particular group of Hindu lower castes 
in Bengal 

a low caste, mostly peasants 

the prescribed prayer in Islam 

a senior official in a zamindar’s estate office 


a title/rank conferred like a peerage on 
Muslim gentlemen of distinction, and good 
service as raja/rai upon Hindus 


literally, consent; Muslim marriage institu- 
tion; the term is used in Bengal to denote 
remarriage 


palanquin 

betel-leaf 

seller of a type of bread 

a person of Afghan origin 
personal messenger 
tenant 

turban 

worship 


peasant, cultivator 

a depressed caste found mostly in the north- 
ern districts of the Bengal presidency 
chariot festival connected with the worship 
of Lord Jagannath 


a title or surname among mercantile social 
group in Bengal 

a generic term used to describe an European 
gentleman 
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sala literally, wife’s brother, but also a term of 
abuse 
salami traditional fee to landlord on purchase of 
land or on obtaining tenancy 
Samiti association 
sangathan a movement aimed at unity and the 
knowledge of self-defence among Hindus 
sankhari makers of conch-shell bangles 
sankirtan Hindu musical procession 
sanyast Hindu ascetic 
sardar leader/chief 
satyagraha a term used to denote the non-violent resist- 
ance movement launched by Gandhi against 
the British Raj 
shariat the Islamic law 
Shia the followers of Ali, the first cousin of the 
prophet Mohammad and the husband of his 
daughter Fatima 
shuddhi the movement to reconvert to Hinduism 
those who had embraced other faiths 
swadeshi indigenous; the movement to boycott 
foreign goods and use indigenous products 
exclusively 
swaray self-government, political independence 
Sunni a term applied to the large sect of Muslims 
who consider the first four khalifs as the 
rightful successors of the prophet Mohammed 
syce coachman 
tabligh the Muslim conversion movement 
tahsildar officer in charge of a subdivision of a district; 
official in charge of revenue collection ina 
zamindar’s estate 
talukdar 


landlord/tenure-holder, usually collector of 
rent from raiyats 


tamaddum 
tant 


tazia 
tanzim 
thana 


toba 


ulema 
upcountryman 
Wahhabi 


waz 


zamindar 
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culture 

Hindu weaver 

model of tombs of Husain and his family 
carried in muharram processions 

a movement among Muslims aimed at 
securing better education and unity 
police statign 

renouncing non-Islamic practices 


learned doctors in Islamic law and theology 
a person from Bihar/northern part of India 


fundamentalist followers of Abdul Wahhab 
of Hejaz; the term is applied inaccurately to 
a fundamentalist agrarian movement in 
Eastern India 

Muslim religious meeting 

holder of a property in land who paid revenue 


to the government under the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793 
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